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THREE SONNETS. 


BY ERIO MACKAY. 








PHILOMEL. 


Lo, as & minstrel at the court of Love, 
The nightingale, which knows its mate is nigh, 
Thrills into rapture ; acd the stars above 
Look down, affrighted, as they would reply. 
There is contagion, and I know not why, 
In all this clamor, all this fierce delight, 
Asif the sunset, when the day did swoon, 
Had drawn some wild confession from the 
moon. 
Have wrongs been done? 
been 
Toshame the weird retirement of the night? 
Qclamorous bird! O sad, sweet nightingale! 
Withhold thy voice, and blame not Beauty’s 
queen. 
She may be pure, though dumb; and she is 
pale, 
And wears aradiance on her brow serene. 


Have crimes enacted 





ECSTASY. 
CANNOT sing to thee as I would sing 
If I were quickened like the holy lark 
With fire from Heaven and sunlight on his wing, 
Who wakes the world with witcheries of the 
dark 
Renewed in rapture in the reddening air. 
A thing of eplendor I do deem him then, 
A feathered frenzy with an angel’s throat, 
A something sweet that somewhere seems to 
float 
Twixt earth and sky, to be a sign to men. 
He fills me with such wonder and despair ! 
L long to kiss thy locks, so golden bright, 
As he doth kiss the tresses of the sun. 
Oh! bid me sing to thee, my chosen one, 
And do thou teach me, Love, to sing aright! 





THE SONNET KING. 


0, Perrancs! Iam here. I bow to thee, 
Great king of sonnets, thronéd long ago, 
And lover like, as Love enjoineth me, 
And miser-like, enamored of my woe, 
I reckon up my teardrops as they flow. 
I would not lose the power to shed a tear 
For all the wealth of Piutus and his reign. 
I would not be so base as not complain 
When she I love is absent from my sight. 
No, not for all the marvels of the night, 
And all the varying splendors of the year. 
Do thou assist me, thou! that art the light 
Ot all true lover’s souls, in all the sphere, 
To make a May-time of my sorrows slain. 
Lonpox, ENGLAND. 





OVER THE SEA. 
A SONG, 
BY THE REV. WM B. OLESON. 


Over the sea in a sunny land 
Some one is thinking of me. 
He hears the surf on a shore of sand, 
The snow is falling on me. 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
Surely he’s thinking of me. 


Over the sea where the palm-trees bend 
And lilies nod in the sun, 
Lives there one who is nearer than friend— 
My “ greatly beloved ” one. 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
To-day he’s thinking of me. 


Over the sea till the roses come; 
Then back he will speed to me, 
To bear me queen to his island home— 
To our home beyond the sea. 
Over the sea, over the sea, 
To-day he is loving me, 
Emo, Hawan., 
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THE STORM-KING. 


BY GRACE DENIO LITCHFIELD. 








STanp back! Stand back 
From my giant track ! 
Sweep tke gray dust from the way! 
See the pale grass bend! 
See the great trees rend! 
Hurrah! 1 am Lord of the day! 
Iam Master and King 
Over everything ! 
I am Monarch, and Earth must obey! 


Weave me a gown 

Of that cloud’s black frown, 
Which shall keep me warm as I go. 

Pluck me a whip 

From the spars of your ship, 
And a staff from that forest below. 

And this tall church spire 

Is the tip I desire 
For the arrow I set in my bow. 


Iam King! Iam King! 
The whole world shall ring 
My mad coronation bell! 
Cities are shaking ; 
Men’s hearts are quaking ; 
I will govern, oh! strong and well! 
Iam coming, I come! 
Beat, beat the drum! 
Let the trumpet my advent tell! 


Hurrah! Near and far, 
Beneath moon and star 
How will I revel at night! 
I will build me a fire 
Where bills stand higher, 
And scream and exalt in its light, 
And write out my name 
In red letters of flame, 
In cowering mortals’ sight! 


I hiss and I mutter; 
And none knows if I utter 
Or blessing, or curse, or prayer. 
None knows what | speak, 
Though I storm and I shriek, 
None interprets the message I bear. 
I rave and I rage, 
And Earth’s wisest sage, 
Hears no more than the brute in his lair! 


Iam King! Iam King! 
And to me one thing 
Is beggar or courtier or pope. 
I thread into rags 
The proudest of flags, 
Or the end of the hangman’s rope. 
I scoff in lords’ faces ; 
I jeer in high places ; 
I shout on the graveyard’s slope. 


Oh, delight! Oh, joy! 
The world is my toy! 

Hurrah! Iam Lord of the Day! 
T rule all alone 
On my self-raised throne, 

And none may dispute my sway ! 
Then stand back! Stand back! 
Sweep the dust from my track! 

I am Monarch, and Earth must obey! 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE BURNING OF RICHMOND. 


BY BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 








In Tue INDEPENDENT, January 7th, 1885, 
appeared a vivid account of “‘ The Fall of 
Richmond” by a lady who was a witness 
of the scenes which she described. Al- 
luding to the burning of Richmond, she 
remarked; ‘t Who gave the order for firing 
the tobacco warehouses will never be 
known.” 

I will endeavor to cast some light upon 
that dark subject. 

Early in May 1866, I was at Nashville, 
Tenn., in quest of materials for my ‘* Pic- 











torial Field Book of the Civil War in the 
United States.” The late Major-General 
George H. Thomas was then in military 
command tkere, and kindly gave me all 
the aid in his power to promote my under- 
taking. He took me in his light carriage, 
drawn by beautiful dappled gray horses, 
out to the lofty hill between the Hardin 
and Granny White pikes, upon which he 
stood, with the whole field of operations in 
view, and directed the movements of his 
troops in the sanguinary Battle of Nash- 
ville which was fought on the fifteenth of 
December, 1864. With a large topo- 
graphical map in his hand, he pointed out 
every important locality and explained 
every movement of the two armies in that 
terrible conflict. 

On my return to the St. Cloud Hotel I 
was introduced, in the reading-room, to a 
middle-aged military gentleman, spare in 
figure, a face beaming with intellectual 
vigor, a bald head anda full flowing and 
slightly gray beard. He was the eminent 
Major-General Richard S. Ewell, of the 
late Confederate Army, and then a resi- 
dent of Nashville. I found him exceed- 
ingly courteous in manner and frankly 
communicative. He informed me that he 
was in chief military command at Rich- 
mond when the Confederate government 
and the legislature of Virginia ran away 
for safety from the falling ruins of the 
‘* Confederate States of America,” in April, 
1865. 

General Ewell gave mea minute account 
of the ‘‘ Fail of Richmond,” so truthfully 
described by your correspondent, and es- 
pecially of the burning of Richmond at 
almost the same hour. |‘ I wrote a full re- 
port of these closing scenes in the history 
of the Confederacy,” said General Ewell, 
‘*but there was no authority to submit it to, 
for the organization had vanished.” ‘‘Go 
with me to my house,” he continued, ‘‘and 
you shall have the free use of that report, 
or any other document in my possession 
which you may desire toconsult.” Taking 
my arm, we walked a short distance to his 
dwelling, where I spent several hours in 
the exercise of the privilege he had so 
kindly offered me. 

From the lips of General Ewell, and from 
his report, I learned the following facts 
concerning the burning of Richmond: 

So early as February, 1865, the Confed- 
erate Congress, silting at Richmond, be- 
came exceedingly doubtful of the ability of 
their army to hold the Capital. Grant, at 
Petersburg, was thundering at its gates, 
and General Lee had frankly admitted that 
the white people could not meet the de- 
mands of the army for more men. The 
Congress, alarmed, passed a bill author- 
izing the arming of the Negroes, and at 
about the same time adopted a resolution 
that, in the event of the Confederate gov- 
ernment being compelled to evacuate 
Richmond, ‘‘the tobacco warehouses and 
other public property in the city shall be 
burved,” to prevent these spoils falling into 
the hands of the Nationals. 

On Sabbath morning, the second of April, 
the President of the Confederacy, Jeffer- 
son Davis, was sitting in St. Paul’s (Epis- 
copal) Church at R:cu:nond, of which he 
was a communicant, listening to a sermon 
falling from the lips of the rector, Dr. 
Minnegerode, when Colonel Taylorwood 
walked softly up the aisle and handed the 
chief magistrate a telegraphic dispatch 
from Petersburg, which read as follows, in 
substance : 











“* HEAD-QUARTERS, 10 :30 a.m. 

‘*My lines are broken in three places; Rich- 
mond must be evacuated this evening. 

‘Ropert E. Lex.” 

Davis left his pew immediately, and, with 
evidences in his countenance of a crush- 
ing burden of emotion on his mind, he 
quietly left the church. A most depress- 
ing silence ensued. Colonel Taylorwood 
had also handed a note to the rector. A few 
movements after the departure of Davis,the 
services were closed and notice was given 
that General Ewell, the commander at 
Richmond, desired the military forces to 
assemble at three o’c!ock in the afternoon. 

For several hours the people were kept 
in ignorance of what had happened, or 
what was about to happen. The suspense 
was fearful. The wildest rumors of im- 
pending disaster filled the town with alarm. 
It was suspected that the government and 
the army were about to abandon the city. 
Toward evening, when wagons and trucks 
were seen bearing away trunks and boxes 
from the government departments to the 
stations of the Danville railway, the ter- 
rible truth flashed upon the minds of the 
bewildered people. They were about to 
be abandoned by their protectors, and ex- 
posed to an invasion of colored troops. 
The paralysis of uncertainty was now 
transformed into a wild panic; and con- 
spicuous enemies of the Republic, con- 
strained by their fears to follow the foot- 
steps and the fortunes of their fugitive 
government by going with its members, 
gathered up the most precious and portable 
of their possessions, and packed them for 
a journey they knew not whither. So great 
was the demand for vehicles to transport 
these citizens and their effects, beyond the 
possible supply, so many having been 
pressed into the government service, that 
in some instances one hundred dollars in 
gold were paid for a conveyance from a 
dwelling to the railway station. 

At eight o’clock in the evening, President 
Davis left the city by railway, taking with 
him horses and carriages for service in the 
event of the iron road being obstructed. 
His wife, in anticipation of his flight, had 
already sold everything which she could 
not conveniently carry away,excepting the 
furniture of the presidential mansion, and 
had gone, five days before, to Danville, there 
to await the expected arrival of her hus- 
band. 

At nine o’clock the Virginia legislature 
fled from the city to Columbia, in canal 
boats, which were pressed into their ser- 
vice. The congressmen had already de- 
parted in various directions; and at mid- 
night of that warm, sunny Sabbath, all that 
remained in Richmond of the Confederate 
government was the war department rep- 
resented by Major Melton. 

With the night came greater confusion 
and alarm. Sometime before General Lee 
had called the attention of General Ewell 
to the resolve of the Congress to set on fire 
the tobacco and cotton warehouses near the 


river. Now General Ewell earnestly 
warned the city authorities of the 
davger of acting according to the 


letter of that resolution; for a_ brisk 
wind was blowing from the South, 


which would send the flames of the burn- 
ing warehouses into the town and imperil 
the whole city. 

Early in the evening a deputation of citi- 
zens called upon President Davis, and re- 
monstrated against carrying out that order of 
Congress, because the safety of the city 
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would be jeopardized. He was then in an 
unaniable state of mind, and curtly re- 
plied: ‘‘ Your statement that the burning 
of the warehouses will endanger the city 
is only a cowardly pretext to save your 
property for the Yankees!” 

After Davis’s departure, a committee of 
the City Council, at the suggestion of Gen- 
eral Ewell, went to the War Office toremon- 
strate with whomsoever might represent 
the Department, against the execution of 
the perilous order. Major Melton rudely 
replied in language which was almost an 
echo of that of his superior, and General 
Ewell, in spite of his earnest remonstrances, 
was ordered to cause the four warehouses 
near the river to be set on fire at three 
o’clock in the morning. 

General Ewell had, some time before 
this crisis, impressed upon the city authori- 
ties the necessity of providing for protec- 
tion against a possible mob, in case of the 
evacuation of Richmon:l, during the inte- 
rim between the departure of the 
Confederate forces and the entrance of the 
National troops. Heurged them to obtain 
the passage of a law by the Virginia leg- 
islature for enrolling as a local guard for de- 
fense all men whose age exempted them 
from military duty; but nothing was done. 
‘* My efforts were useless.” General Ewell 
wrotcto me, in November 1866,in giving me 
additional information about the burning cf 
Richmond. ‘ The legislature thought it 
inhuman to make old men perform any 
military service (I thouget some of them 
were afraid of their popularity), and they 
would do nothing more than autborize any 
person to volunteer into an organization 
for city guards that chose; while the citi- 
zens were only active in trying to get 
others to volunteer. The result was that 
only three men volunteered.” An eminent 
Confederate officer said to me, ‘‘ the Vir- 
ginia legislature, at that time, was far 
from being a Roman body of men, and 
many of them would not risk losing their 
seats.” 

Such was the perilous condition of Rich- 
mond on that memorable Sabbath evening 
when President Davis, his Cabinet, the 
Confederate Congress and the V'rginia 
legislature fled iu baste from that city. 

The only thing the assembled city 
council thought they could do for the 
public safety that night was to order the 
destruction of all intoxicating liquors that 
might be accessible to lawless men and the 
outgoing and incoming soldiers. This was 
done; and by midnight hundreds of barrels 
of spirituous liquors were flowing in the 
gutters, whence it was gathered up in 
vessels by stragglers from the retreating 
army and by rough citizens, and so pro- 
duced the very calamity the authorities 
were trying to avert. 


The intoxicated Confederate soldiers, 
with many of the dangerous class, of both 
sexes, formed a marauding mob of fearful 
proportions. They made ‘*‘ night hideous” 
with yells and loud execrations. They 
broke open and pillaged stores, and com- 
mitted excesses of every kind. They re- 
teased the prisoners from the jail and 
burned the building. Tuey set fire to the 
arsenal and tried to burn the great Tred- 
egar Iron Works on the bank of the James 
River, but were foiled by the armed work- 
men there. They fired stores here and 
there; and at dawn the four great ware. 
houges doomed by the Congress were in 
flames. From these, as General Ewell had 
predicted, the fire spread rapidly into the 
city. The fire department was powerless; 
for nearly all their machines and apparatus 
had been disabled. At noon about seven 
hundred buildings (including a Presbyterian 
church) in the business part’ of the beauti- 
ful city of Richmond were in ruins. 

From midnight until dawn the city had 
been a roaring pandemonium. Nobody 
slept. Everybody trembled. There was 
hell witbin; there was expected destruc- 
tion from without, for the people dared not 
hope for mercy at the hands of the dusky 
army that would enter the town in the 
morning. 

While the scenes of this terrible drama 
of the night which we have considered 
were jn progress, others more grand and as 
appalling were performed. The retreating 
Confederate army was making its way in 
haste and confusion across the bridges to 
the south side of the James River, and 





when all were over, at seven o’clock in the 
morning,the torch was applied to the struc- 
tures that spanned the rapids of the 
stream, and they were all burned behind 
the fugitive soldiers. At about three 
o’clock in the morning the magazine near 
the almshouse was fired and blown up. 
Tne explosion shook the city to its founda- 
tions and the country for miles around. 
This was followed by terrific explosions on 
the water at Rocketts, the Port of Rich- 
mond, where the Confederate ram ‘ Vir- 
ginia” (the former ‘‘ Merrimac’’) and the 
iron-clads ‘‘ Fredericksburg” and ‘* Rich- 
mond” were blownup. The receiving ship 
‘*Patrick Henry” was scuttled and sunk, 
and several other vessels there were burned. 
The bursting of shells at the Arsenal, when 
the fire reached them, added to the horrors 
of the scene. 

Who set fire to the warehouses may never 
be known. It was not the humane General 
Ewell, nor was it done by his orders or 
with his approval. He assumed the grave 
responsibility of disobeying the cruel order 
of the Congress, and refused to bave any 
thing to do with theaffair. Io bis letter to 
me he wrote: ‘1 left the city about sevea 
o’clock in the morning, and as yet, noth- 
ing had been fired by my orders; yet the 
buildings and depot near the railway- 
bridge were oa fire, aud the flames were so 
close as to be disagreeable as I rode by 
them.” He also mentioned seeing from 
the hills above Manchesier, opposite Rich- 
mond, the flames burst through the roof ot 
a tire-proof mill on the side far:hest from 
the large warehouses: and was informed 
that the owner bid found his mill filled 
with plunderers wuo were about to burn 
it. He saved it by giving them all the 
flour. 

General E well said he was offered by the 
Ordnance Department a quantity of tur- 
pentine to mix with the tobacco in the 
wareh use, to make it burn more fiercely; 
but he refused to use it because it would 
endanger the city. 

It is evident the order to burn the great 
warehouses was executed by 4 Iess scru- 
pulous person than General Ewell, and one 
who was connec‘ed with the Confederate 
War Department. A clerk in that Depart- 
ment wrote in his diary on April 34: 
**Shells were placed in all the warehouses, 
where tobacco was stored, to prevent saviog 
any.” 

While these dreadful scenes were going 
on in Richmond, at dawn, General Godfrey 
Weitzel was near the doomed city witha 
large force of National troops, largely com- 
posed of colored men, They had heard the 
explosion of the magazine, and had seen 
the tongues of flame shoot up at the begin- 
ning of the great conflagration. Satisfied 
that the evacuation of the city by the Con- 
federate army was going on, they drew 
nearer, and at six o’clock in the morning 
were within the suburbs of the now blazing 
town. Weitzel sent an officer with a small 
troop of cavalry to demand of the Mayor 
the surrender of the city. This was imme- 
diately done. The keys of the public 
buildings were delivered up, and at eight 
o’clock, the General and his staff, at the 
head of Ripley’s brigade of Negro troops, 
entered the Confederate capital, where they 
were received with the greatest joy by the 
Negro population. Then Lieutenant de 
Peyster, son of General J. Watts de Peys- 
ter, of New York, ascended to the roof of 
the Virginia State House, and, amid the 
clouds of smoke that rolled up from the 
burning city on the south, unfurled our 
National flag over that building from 
which the Confederate Congress had just 
fled with precipitation. 

In the meantime, the National troops 
had been set at work in endeavors to sub- 
due the flames, which were rapid)y devour- 
ing the town. They finally succeeded, but 
not until one-third of the city had been 
laid in ashes, and property valued at mil- 
lions of dollars had been wasted by the 
fire. The soldiers had worked with the 
greatest energy. They pulled down build- 
ings in the pathway of the destroyer, and 
so left nothing for it to feed upon. ‘*AsI 
stood near the Capital,” said the President 
of the College of William and Mary to the 
writer of this paper, a few days afterward, 
‘‘and saw the exertions of those trcops 
put forth as eagerly in subduing the flames 
as if they were tiying to save their own 





property—troops who, only a few hours 
before, had a right, by the usages of war, 
to bombard and destroy the city, that scene 
impressed me as one of great mor:] sub- 
limity. But for their efforts all Richmond 
would doubtless have become a heap of 
ruins.” 

Yes, it was, indeed, a scene of great 
moral sublimity, and a notabie exemplifica- 
tion of Christian charity. The colored 
troops, lately in bonds as slaves, and re- 
garded by the panic-stricken citizens as 
implacable foes, bent upon their destruc- 
tion, now appeared as friends, benefactors, 
and deliverers from a fiery furnace. The 
order for kindling the flames of that fur- 
nace had been given by the Confederate 
Congress, sanctioned, if not enforced, by 
the President of the Confederacy, Jefferson 
Davis, and executed by persons employed 
by the Confederate War Department, in ut- 
ter disregard of the. earnest remonstrances 
of one of the most eminent of the Confed- 
erate military commanders, and of peril to 
the lives and property of the citizens whom 
they had left without protection. 

THE KuwweEg, Dover Priains, N. Y. 





THE FAMILY BEFORE THE NA 
TIONAL GOVERNMENT. 


BY THE REY. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 








Tuere his been a common opinion for 
several years that sooner or later the 
family must come in some way before the 
general Government. Though it is not so 
much as named in the Constitution of the 
United States—and the word hardly occurs 
in most of the state constitutions—there 
has been a widespread and growing con- 
viction that some action would ultimate- 
ly have to be taken by Congress in ordez 
to protect the family from increasing 
perils. Polygamy, conflicting marriage 
and divorce laws, and the difficulties cf 
establishing a common basis for determin. 
ing these and some other domestic relatior* 
tbrough state action aloae have combinec 
to strengtben this opinion. The more ob- 
servant in these matters must have noticed, 
however, that there is less said of late than 
formerly about an amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States in the in- 
terests of uniform divorce legislation. But 
more is really being done toward the great 
object of general improvement in the pub- 
lic law of the country than when the news- 
papers and reviews were filled with pleas 
for constitutional amendment. This par- 
ticular project of amendment, I apprehend, 
is not rejected or otherwise touched by the 
presentcourse. It is simply being laid by 
for the time. Those who have advocated 
the amendment of the Constitution have 
had their word and are consequently silent, 
or probably in some instances have begun 
to perceive the real magnitude of the ques- 
tion and its great practical difficulties. 
Some of the most earnest friends of re- 
form have put small value on the result of 
apy amendment that could be had in the 
present or early future, and have applied 
themselves to more practicable and, as 
they think, more useful work. Two or 
three recent movements, that bear on any 
course the general Government should de- 
cide ultimately to take, especially as pre- 
paring the way for it, are given in this 
article. 

But, before speaking of them, a recent 
step of the American Bar Association may 
be noted. A circular letter has been ad- 
dressed to the local councils of the Associ- 
ation by the Committee on Jurisprudence 
and Law-Reform, of which the Hon. Simeon 
E. Baldwin, of New Haven, is the chair- 
man, calling upon them to secure the 
enactment in their several states of a bill 
which they have prepared for the purpose. 
This bill aims to do something to limit 
fraudulent divorces, to diminish the migra- 
tion of parties from one state to another 
merely to obtain divorce, and to secure 
uniformity in the status of divorced persons 
in the several states. Its method insists 
upon domicile as the condition of an appli- 
cation for divorce as distinguished from a 
mere residence, and *‘ to fortify, if necessary, 
domicile by a certain length of residence.” 
This suggestion has already been incorpor- 
ated into the law of New Hampshire and 
Michigan, and its early adoption by other 
states may be expected. While the Com- 
mittee would favor much greater changes 
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in this direction, they content themselves 
now with the present recommendation, and 
hope for considerable good from its adop. 
tion. The friends of improved divorce 
legislation may well consider the wisdom 
of urging this measure of an eminent legal 
authority. 

The bill of Mr. Edmunds, aimed at Mor. 
mon polygamy, which has already passeq 
the Senate, requires, among other things, a 
careful record of all marriages in Utah 
after the signature, we believe, of the par. 
ties to the contract. This is in itself a most 
reasonable provision, and, with the excep. 
tion of the latter condition, is now Made 
in those states which most carefully guard 
the entrance into the marriage relatiog, 
But the noticeable p>int that concerns our 
present purpose is the fact that this action 
is a step in legislation upon the family far 
in advance of avy that Congress has yet 
taken within its own jurisdiction, and in 
advance of the position of many of the 
states. Even New York has no su.table 
marriage law in this respect, but practi- 
cally leaves the proof of a marriage to com. 
moun fame. In many of the territories no 
act of territorial legislation can become a 
law until approved by vote of Congress, 
In all of them the authority of Congress is 
supreme. Yet as a matter of fact legisla. 
tion upon the important subjects of mar. 
riage and divorce has practically been lett 
to the people of theterritories. They have 
been more intent, as a rule, on gc ting the 
party politics of the new community into 
shape to suit their own ambitions than on 
establishing the social fuucdations upon a 
sound basis. The interests of ucedy law- 
yers and the demands of a frontier popula- 
tion have helped fasten upon a territory a 
system of domes ic laws which the suc. 
ceeding state has not easily shaken off, 
The neglect of Congress to revise the louse 
divorce legislation of the territories has 
undoubtedly done much to perpetuate the 
scandalous system. How bad this mischiet 
is may be seen from one or two instances. 
Until very recently a residence ot only 
ninety days was sufficient to enable a party 
to obtain a divorce in the courts of Dakota, 
and doubtless even this restriction is more 
or less evaded. Divorces have been so 
numerous that we have not found avy one 
with courage enough to undertake the task 


of going through the records of one of the - 


more populous counties. The tingle 
county in Colorado containing the city of 
Denver, granted 197 in one year, which 
were more than one-fourth the marriages. 
The District of Columbia, though under the 
immeuiate presence and care of Congress, 
may also be quoted. The marriage laws 
are so much worse than those of one at 
least of the adjoining states, and the divorce 
laws are so loose, that the clergy of Wasi- 
ington, urged on by the judges of the 
courts, who complain of the laws they are 
compelled to administer, have taken hold 
of the subject in earnest, and intend to ask 
Congress to revise the marriage and divorce 
laws of the District. They have the ap- 
proval of Mr. Garland, the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who has suggested to tiem the exten- 
sion of their efforts to the territories. 


Another and earlier movement was made 
toward this very object. It will be remem- 
bered that Congress was asked, more than 
two years ago, to examine the condition of 
the marriaze and divorce laws of the sev- 
eral states and territories, and collect the 
statistics as the necessary and best step 
toward an understanding of the whole sub- 
ject. Mr. Edmunds led off in the business, 
and a bill was reported in the Senate by 
Mr. Garland and passed. It was strongly 
favored in areport of the Judiciary Con- 
mittee to the House, by Judges Poland and 
Moulton; but it failed to reach the vote 
which probably would have made it a law. 
Early in the last autumn, the attention of 
the Administration, through letters to the 
President and the Attorney-General, was 
called to the need of two things. One was 
a fulier recognition of the bearing of polyg- 
amy upon the family, and the other was 
that of calling attention to the responsi- 
bility of Congress for the condition 
of the marriage avd divorce laws 
of the District and territories. The 
importance of some such investigatiod 
as the one prop sed in the old bill was 
urged for its light upon these subjecté 
The President has been reported to be mos 
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favorably inclined to this view of the gen- 
eral subject. His sound and vigorous 
words on polygamy have received universal 
commendation; and it is quite possible that 
he would have touched these other matters 
in his message, had space permitted. The 
Attorney-General gave prompt and full 
assurance of his purpose to get something 
done in the direction proposed, and has 
since confirmed bis promise in a practical 
way. Mr. Edmunds has already revived 
the substance of the old bill for the collec- 
tion of statistics throughout the country. 
With the inereased interest of Congress in 
social topics and the creation of the Bureau 
of Labor, whose organic law covers just 
such av investigation as the one proposed, 
andthe awakening of Southern members of 
Congress to the fact that the evils of divorce 
are tureatening the South more than they 
had thought to be the case, we may reason- 
ably expect that C ngress will take action, 
and direct the investigation which must lie 
at the beginning of the best legislation, 
whether this be by the national or state 
legislature, or by both. 
The Department of State feels the need of 
the investigation into the domestic condi- 
tions of immigrants, as affected by the so- 
cial customs and laws of the countries 
whence theycome. The D:partment, un- 
der the last Administration, promised to un- 
dertake this inquiry; but, for some reason, 
failed todo it. It is to be hoped that the 
work will soon be beguo in earnest. We 
have freely investigated the industrial con- 
ditions of Europe for the light we needed 
upon our own industrial problems. Bet 
the social state of Europe affects us even 
more profoundly, if possible. An illustra- 
tion of this last remark is afforded bya 
striking coiucidence. Denmark has, of 
late, been supplying many of the victims 
of polygamy in Utah. But Denmark has 
the highest rate of illegitimacy, and the 
highest divorce rate in Europe, save one 
other country in each particular. And it 
may be found that those countries, or sec- 
tions of countries, from which the Mormors 
draw most of their recruits, are generally 
those in which peculiarly low standards of 
domestic morals exist. Av opinion on the 
restriction of Mormou immigration, as rec- 
ommended by the President, will be more 
safely formed, and action more intelligent- 
ly directed, after such an inquiry as has 
been urged upon the State Department. 
Either Congress or the Executive might, in 
the absence of the facts such an investiga- 
tion would bring to light, cause a compila- 
lion of such information as now exists in 
the foreign blue book and other authori- 
ties upon the domestic state of Europe. 


It is in these practical ways that the fam- 
ily is now coming before one branch or ap- 
other of the general Government. The very 
measures we are compelled to take with 
polygamy are leading us to get bold of the 
larger problem of the family of which the 
Mormon question is asingle part. Each 
successive Admivistration, and each Con- 
gress is forced, by the necessities of the 
case, to take a more compreh: nsive view of 
the subject. Aud it is a hopeful sign that 
both the Administration and lcadiog men 
in both houses of Congress are moving to- 
getuer in the rigut direction. Nothing 
can be more important than tbat the 
facts coucerning the laws uoder which 
the families of the country are 
resred, and their effects, and those con- 
ceruing the domestic conditions of the peo- 
ple we are receiving from foreigu coun- 
tries, should be made kvown to the public, 
and be put into the bands of our law- 
makers. The growth of cities aud means 
of repid wuansit, the cxistence of poly- 
gamy, the large foreign immigration into 
both the states and territories, the millions 
of Negroes needing a better family life, all 
combine to demaud the best possible ad- 
justment of tbe earlier legal domestic sys- 
tem to the newer conditions that bave 
Sprupg up since the War, or within the 
last forty years. The new marriage law of 
Pennsylvania, which the Bar Association 
of New York is suid to have recommended 
to the legislature of its own state, is doing 
good. If tt operates as the beginning of 
similar legislation a generation ago did in 
New England, it will soon compel adjoin- 
ing states to enact similar laws of their 
own, 


The readers of this article would do-well 












to write to their representatives in Wash- 
ington to give their earnest support to the 
measure now before Congress. 

RoyALTon, VT. 


THE BALTIMORE PULPIT 
AS SEEN BY ANEW ENGLANDER. 


BY THE REV. JOHN PHELPS TAYLOR, 
PROFESSOR IN ANDOVER TBEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 








Tue pulpit of the monument city is a 
furce. Apt, sober, sound, extemporaneous, 
practical, spiritual, optimistic, are the epi- 
thets which belong to it. Sensationalism 
is ata discount. ‘*Tne Recent Godless 
Hop in the Name of Sweet Charity” was 
an exceptional sermon-advertisement. I 
have just heard nine representative preach- 
ers. Their witness is subjoined. 

I name, first, the Rev. Mr. Slocum, of 
the Congregational Cuurch. 

As a New Englander[ found myself at 
home in his convenient and attractive 
house of worship. 

The ** Yankee Church” made no mistake 
in securing this successor of the beloved 
Dr. Holmes, now of Newton, Mass. Mr. 
Slocum is acapital reader. No one would 
dream that he had had to overcome that 
foe of public speakers—stammering. In 
him the descendants of the Pilgrims and 
the students of Johns Hopkics University 
have a thoughtful and solid, a symputhetic 
and experimental minister of the Gospel. 
To hear him is to be impressed by the 
transparency of the man. Toilers and 
doubters will be helped by him. 

A few streets to the northwest is the 
magnificent Brown Memorial Church. For 
mapy years it was served by the eloquent 
Dr. J. Sparhawk Jones. Ask a Baliimorean 
whom to hea: of a Sunday, aud the answer 
used to be ** Dr. Jones, of course.” Now 
bis successor, the Rev. Mr. Gunsaulus, fills 
the same influential pulpit. Men were 
jostling each other to gain an entrance to 
the lovely temple of white and gold the 
evenivg I sat under him. Mr. G. is cer- 
tainly a preacher of rare gifts. Tall, black- 
haired, with an eve like a hawk, he has 
the voice un] the temperament of an ora- 
tor. His command of language is remark- 
a»le. To his inmost soul he is a ** fisher of 
men.” Systematic study will make him a 
feeder of the flock. Ten years hence he is 
likely to bave few peers as a fresh, win- 


ning, poetic, courageous, electrifying her- 
ald of the Cross. 
Mr. Gunsaulusis a Presbyterian. In that 


respect Dr. Leftwich is like him, in every- 
thing else his opposite. With the one ‘to 
define is to confine.” With the other defi- 
nition is the alpba and omega. The 
younger man is strong un the rhetorical, 
the older man on the logical, side. The fa- 
vorite subjects of the first are practical, of 
the second doctrinal. Mr. Guasaulus is a 
type of progressive, Dr. Leftwich of con- 
servative, orthodoxy. Yet Ido not often 
relish anything better than the discourse 
given by Dr. Backus’s successor, on ‘ Pe- 
ter’s Auswer to Scoffers at the Second 
Coming.” The night was chill, the audi- 
ence thin. None the less did the master 
mind rivet our attention as he forged link 
after link in hisiron chain of proofs. Some. 
what suggesting Mr. Moody in build, the 
speaker suggested him also in his pointed- 
There was a grip in bis thought. 
There was blood in his theolegy. At the 
end be left the hearer silenced befere the 
majesty of the Almighty. 

The only subsequent occasion on which 
Dr. Leftwich’s vuice was heard by me was 
in tue union installation service of the Rev. 
W. D. Ball. At that time Dr. Felton, of 
the Mount Veraon Place M. E. Church, 
said some wise and witty things in his 
cbarge to the new pastor. Tbe next Sun- 
day 1 was walking up the aisle of the Green- 
stove Cathedral, wonderiag what word the 
popular pastor, so soon to be transiated to 
St. Louis, would address to bis congrega- 
tion. Dr. Felton gave a lecture to young 
men. It was one of a series on the * Evi- 
dences of Christianity.” Pithily, colloqui- 
ally, yet very earnestly, he handled the ar- 
gument frum the begininng of the universe 
tothe Beiug of God. | recall,especially, one 
thivg. It was the triumphant vigor with 
which te pressed the ma‘erialist, exclaim- 
ing: **1 don’t see God in the planet or in the 
molecule.” ‘‘ Ah! but that is just what 
yousbould expect, ‘The invisible things of 


ness. 


him from the creation of the world’ can- 
not, inthe nature of the case, be seen with 
any eye of flesh.” 

‘* The paralysis of spiritual apprehension 
is the difficulty.” How such preaching 
opens the eyes of the blind when followed 
by the grand congregational singing of Fa- 
ber’s hymn: 

«+ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of tne sea; 
And a kindness in his justice, 
Which is more than liberty.” 

There was no singing, however, in the 
next church to be reported; for it was the 
Friends’ Meeting-house. For a long ten 
minutes I fe:red there was to be no preach- 
ing either. Meanwhile, 1 made a mental 
photograph of the scene. The audieace- 
rcom was plainer than many a lecture-room 
in one of our larger country churches. 
Between the men on the left and the women 
on the right, the aisle ran s'raight to the 
platfurm with its double landing and rail. 
There the eye rested on faces of saintly 
women and noble men, which were them- 
selves a psalm cf praise and a gospel of 
peace. Atlast, a pure female voice offered 
an invocation, tremulous with love, to her 
Redeemer. Dr. Thomas followed with an 
exhortation. It was from the words: ‘* Be 
not thou, therefore, ashamed of the testi- 
mony of our Lord.” With the ease of high 
culture and the force of manly conviction, 
the preacher pleaded with his hearers not to 
stifle their hereditary spiritual gifts. Every 
shot told. Spirit answered to spirit. An 
aged mother in Israel dropped a striking 
homily on the unbelief of the nobleman in 
Samaria. The same high level was main- 
tained by the address of a lady still young, 
captivating all by its spiritual iasight into 
the Saviour’s Transfiguration. The seal of 
simplicity, experience, devoutness, power, 
was on every syllable. 

Reverence was, perhaps, the prevailing 
mood in which Quaker preaching left me; 
and reverence, by a curious coincidence, 
was the theme of both the Baptist breth- 
ren whose churches I visited. The elder 
of the two, tbe Rev. Dr. Ellis, is well 
known ia Boston. He was florid and em- 
phatic, full of ideas, always entertaining, 
sometimes edifying. Noone could go to 
sleep under his pungent paragraphs. Ido 
not think it exaggeration to term his apos- 
trophe to the old Bible thrilling. You 
could have heard a pin drop while he was 
portraying its piecemeal preparation in this 
irreverent day. His «nalysis of the causes 
of the general levity was subtle and hum- 
bling. Would that the speaker’s acts had 
chorced with his words. Smiting the 
Scriptures with the fist is hardly the same 
as ‘‘ putting the shoes from off the feet.” 
The younger preacher, the Rev. Mr. An- 
derson, was a model of the virtue he com- 
mended. With a voice that was music and 
avn action that was grace, he showed his 
hearers how the Bible emphasizes rever- 
ence. It lends beauty to character. It 
gives authority to truth. Tumes and places 
are to be hallowed. How shall it be done? 
By the profound contemplation of tLe 
being and character of Gud. For Christ's 

sake cherish a habit of reverence, which, 
without formalism and without supersti- 
tion, shall better your every thougbt and 
deed. How swiftly the atmosphere of such 
high seriousness Jeaps from tbe pulpit to 
the pew! 

This last fascinating preacher, of whom 
his congregation may well be preud, 
told me a secret. It was that the best 
sermons to be heard in Baltimore were in 
Episcopal churches. 1 was not far from 
his opinion after a morning at Grace Church, 
and an evening at Emmanuel. 

The Rev. Chauncey Brewster is the rector 
of the first. Architecture, music, and 
fashion combine to distinguish if. But they 
cannot eclipse the living man, fresh from 
the sorrows and the triumphs of his pastor- 
ale in Detroit. Nothing could have been 
finer than his plea for foreign missions be- 
fore the offeriory. The heroism and the gran- 
deur of the cause stood out like a mountain 
peak. He opened the one manuscript I 
saw in a Baltimore puj it. But he did not 
close it till he had pic urcl the Wedding 
at Cana iu its gladness, iis humanity, its 
glorification of common things, its revela- 
tion of God. It was as though | heard the 
story for the first time. The miracles of 





the Master, so many proclamations saying 


Sorrowing and sinning world. 





‘Alleluia, the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth!” This was his thought. He un- 
folded it with a beauty, a breadth, and a 
force given to but few. Brain-food and 
soul-life were there. 

Dr. Eccleston, of Emmanuel, must close 
my list. His text was ‘* Having done all to 
stand.” He began slowly, almost sleepily. 
As he reached his topic, ‘‘ The Armor of 
the Christian,” I noted the shortness of his 
sentences and the conversationalness of his 
style. Back of the clergyman was the 
lawyer. Proceeding, he grappled with the 
reasons and appealed to the experience of 
his hearers with consummate tact and ten- 
derness. Now and then were flashes of the 
eye and moments of broad gesture, re- 
minding of a great Dominican preacher. 
The tension grew greater. The picture of 
Achilles’s shield was dashed in. ‘‘ Ah! but 
the Christian shield was forged by no 
crippled God!” the impassioned orator con- 
tinued. ‘It came from Heaven. All life 
isin it. The babein the manger, a suf- 
ferer on the Cross, an open grave and 
round about the whole the waves of the 
ocean of God’s love. God's love in Christ to 
quench the fiery darts of the wicked.” The 
effect wasinspiring. Here was taste as well 
as logic set on fire by emotion. It per- 
fumes the chambers of memory like a 
broken box of alabaster. I thank God for 
such messengers of grace and glory to a 
A city and 
a nation are better for them. 





OUR WASHING?ON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


Tue session of the House, Saturday, was 
rather an amusing sight. It was held ex- 
pressly for the purpose of making speeches; 
not debating, but speaking. The trouble 
was none of the members went to listen. 
Tuat feature of the performance was 
omitted. As each man took his seat he en- 
trenched himself with reams of letter pa- 
per and note paper and bundles of en- 
velopes, pulled his ink-stand within easy 
reach, and fell to at that correspondence 
which Lad been piling up so fearfully with- 
ina few weeks. The speakers sent their 
words over rows of bowed, busy heads, to 
Mr. Carlisle, who patiently presided, and the 
stenographers took them down verbatim; 
then they will be sent to the constituents 
of the country, who, perhaps, will think 
what a fine thing it must have been to en- 
thrall the hearts of the listening multitude 
of men that fill the House with the breath. 
ing, burning words they see onthe page be- 
fore them. 

The Senate is nearly as bad. In the com- 
parative serenity and orderliness which 
prevails at the northern end of the Capitol 
one would suppose that they might listen 
to each other. But no; rudeness in debate 
has now taken tne form of an incapacity to 
hear a speech, no matter how good it may 
be in its construction, nor how well deliv- 
ered.. lt has come to be almost pathetic to 
hear men who speak well and who interest 
the galleries, but whose confrers leave the 
chamber carelessly or who write letters 
while the speechis going oun—to hear such 
a man say, as I did a few days ago: ‘* Bear 
with me while I give youa few facts relat- 
ing to this case.”” He was one of the ablest 
of the younger senators, aud he looked 
around with an air of asking pardon for 
troubling them. Yet his specch was short, 
shorn of all unnecessary words, a powerful 
statement of facts cut down nearly to the 
bare bone, yet with enough of the meat of 
interest left to retrieve it from the dullness 
which attends mere arithmetical facts. 
The galleries listened, the senators did not. 
They have a theory that they can read it in 
the Record afterward. It would be inter- 
esting to know how maby actually do. 

Not but that senators have troubles, 
which they cannot evade by going into the 
cloak-room. A thrill of sympathy must 
have run through the hearts of even care- 
less beholders the other day when one of the 
Western senators, bowing to the right that 
his constituents undoubtedly have, of 
obliging him to offer any petition they may 
choose to seud Lim so long as it is couched 
in decent language—when this senator 
arose, and, with a countenance outwardly 
calm, handed in petitions from certain 
citizens and citizenesrses of his own 
state and also of the good old State 
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of Massacbusetts, ‘“‘to abolish the Pres- 
idencr.” It was received with a deco- 
rum equal to that with which it was pre- 
sented (the right of petition must be re- 
spected) and, without a ripple, it was laid 
on the table. That finishes it, of course. 
That is a decent burial. All the same, the 
solid senator from tne West would prob- 
ably rather not have had it fall to his lot 
to do it. 

The Blair Education Bill has ground along 
until the friction has become hard to bear, 
and it is getting itself into greater and 
greater disrepute. Last year there was a 
general feeling among mapy of the senators 
that, whatever their own private opinions 
might be, if their constituents wanted it, 
they must have it. But tbis year there 
have been manly protestations from many 
of the Southern senators against it. 

The plan of the bill is to divide the sur- 
plus seventy seven millions of the Treasury 
among ihe states, to be by them used as an 
educational fund, the sum for each state to 
be ia proportion to the amount of illiteracy 
withio its borders. Ofcourse the Sonthern 
Stutes would get a large bounty. But the 
fine thing is to see how the spirit of inde- 
pendence and self-help is raising its head 
among our Southern brethren. They are 
getting proud with the right kind of pride 
at last. They object to being paperized 
by Government help, just as they are 
beginning to do well for themselves. It is 
a noble spirit and one which ought to be 
encouraged. And so many of the Southern 
senators have objected, and with such 
weighty objections, that Northern men who 
voted for the bill last year are beginning to 
regret that they did so, and to wonder if 
cousistency is not a very thick-headed sort 
of a jewel sometimes. 

But this frictional interest was swept 
away lust week when Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land’s message upon the Senate demand 
for special papers was brought in and read 
to a full chamber and crowded galleries in 
the great stillness which eager listening 
creates. Every one has seen the message 
before this; but in that first reading the 
tone of eager self-defense marking it 
throughout was absolutely pathetic, and 
hightened the situation. Even to the 
dullest minds there came the thought, 
‘* Why did he hurry into the breach? Why 
did he not wait until the exact moment 
when words from bim would become neces- 
sary? And wby, oh! why, isthe whole tone 
that of self defense?” A murmur went 
around the galleries of this sort as the read- 
ing ended. 

The first Senator to speak was Mr. Harris 
of Tennessee, who moved that the message 
be printed and laid on the table, and then 
Sevator Edmunds asked for the yeas and 
nays, adding: *‘1 dv not propose that it shall 
be laid on the table just now if I can help 
it.” 

Mr. Eimunds gained tbat point, and then 
went on, putting a keener edge to the feel 
ing that was already in all minds, by refer- 
ring to the commuovicstions of Charles I to 
his parliament, ‘‘ telling them what they 
ought to do, and what they ought not to 
do.” His words cut to the pviot, and one 
could see the effect on the other side of the 
chamber. 

Mr. Harris was on his feet before the 
sound of Mr. Edmunds’s words had died 
away, insisting that there should be no 
more discussion of the message, and that 
it should be printed, and laid on the 
table in the usual way, which he was not, 
however, permitted to do, and Mr. Edmunds 
carried his motion, which was to print it 
and refer it to the Judiciary Commitee. 

Then the Senate went back to its consid 
eration of appointments—that is Executive 

session—and the galleries emptied, aud the 
excited throng poured down the stairs. 

Many of those who are in full Democratic 
commupion hold that the Senate is right in 
its demand. ‘It is a great Democratic 
right, peculiar to self goverment,” said 
one man, to a group of h's fiiends, as they 
paused for a moment at the foot of the 

north stairs. ‘* Why have secret files in the 
departments, and then growl about execu- 
tive sessions in the Senate?” 

Toe stir and buzz of ali this has been so 
great that it has dulled the brizhtness of 
society a little, by contrast, although there 
has been a very brilliant crowd of * social 
events” for every day in the week. Mon- 


day evening was the fifth ‘“‘at home” of 
Senator and Mrs. Sherman, and also the 
evening of the Charity Ball for the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital at the Armory of the 
National Rifles. This ball in other years 
has been patronized by the best people in 
and out of fashion, and the President 
usually attends. President Arthur, on two 
different years, went with Mrs. McElroy 
and the other ladies of his family, and this 
year Mr. Cleveland followed the example, 
putting the knot, which senatorial difficul. 
ties certainly must have made, out of his 
eyebrows, and making his face as festal in 
expression as could be expected under the 
trying circumstances. He escorted Mrs. 
Ricketts, who has been for several years the 
Jeading spirit in this charitable enterprise; 
and following him were Miss Cleveland and 
Mr. 8S. V. Niles, Mr. R. R. Perry and Mrs. 
J. C. Kinney, of Hartford, who was visit- 
ing the White House; then Mr. J. L. Davis 
with Miss Van Vechten, another friend of 
Miss Cleveland, who has been visiting her 
fora week ortwo. After the Presidential 
party went away the real business of the 
eveniog commenced—namely, to perform 
all that the program required, which 
was twenty dances, and that took a good 
while. 

President Cleveland gave his third recep 
tion vu Friday evening.this time to the Army 
and Navy. The cons+rvatories were thrown 
open and lighted, and the parlors decorated 
with flowers on the mantels aud in the cor- 
ners. There was, if possible, more gold 
lace than ever befvre, as this was to the 
Army and Navy whose officers always treat 
an invitatiun from the White House as if 
it were a command. Itis rather a good 
thing that they do, as these occasions and 
New Year’s day are tbe only ones on whic? 
an officer can be prevailed upon tu wear bis 
uvifurm. At ull other times he avuids the 
“army blue” as carefully as he would 
the yellow flag of a small-pox hospital. 

The next reception will be to the Senate 
and House, and it will be interestiog to see, 
after recent events, who of tue members 
will be there. Tbough official politeness is 
a sort of cut-and dried thing, still it bas a 
certain value, and one argues something 
fromit. On New Year’s day there were more 
Republican senators at the White House 
than Democratic. In these receptions there 
have not been very many of either party. 

Mis3 Cleveland has given two luncheon 
parties on twu successive Saturdays. 

* As handsome affairs,” the ladies who 
were guests say, ‘‘ as tbe state dinners. In- 
deed, barrivg the fact that they were in the 
day-time, and that there were no * roasts, 

you would not have known but that they 
were state dinners.” 

‘*Oh! there were no wines. We each had 
pretty glasses for Apollonaris and for 
water; but there was not the usual little 
forest of wine-glasses at the side of the 
plate.” 

*The beautiful Haviland china was 
used, and the flowers were a dream of 
beauty. My bouquet was elegant roses, 
and three great pins to fasten it with, if I 
wanted to. Everythiog was so thoughtful- 
ly arranged for comfort and pleasure,” said 
a bright lady, who had been one of the in- 
vited. 

The invitations included the wives of 
senators, several of the representatives, 
those from New York, and two or three of 
the ladies who have been guests here. Miss 
Parsons, who is visiting Senator Sherman, 
Miss Waddell and Mrs. James Brown Pot- 
ter, guests of Mrs. Whitney. 

Which brings the record around to the 
Cabinet. 

There is always a feeling that the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet must entertain, be they 
poor or rich. Something is always expected 
of them. Eight thousand a year 1s the 
modest salary paid to each officer. If he 
has a moneyed background of his own, the 
Government makes no objections tu his 
using it in entertainments. The Freling- 
buysens were wealthy, the Evartses before 
them were at least forehanded. Some 
one calied Mr. Evarts rich, but somebody 
else immediately added: ** He had a large 
family.” But the Wuitneys are indisputably 
rica and pot overburdened with cuildren. 

Tue Secretary took the house occupied 
by the Frelinghuysens duriog the three 
years they were here, and built ona large 





' room at the back, which might be called a 


picture gallery with lerge capacities for be- 
ing a ball-room. The floor is waxed and 
there is a raised platform at one side where 
musicians can sit; but the floor bas iugs 
scattered over it; the platform for the mu- 
sicians is an elegant affair with carved 
railiog, with a table in front ofit bearing a 
great vase; there is a high carved mantel- 
piece at the end of the room, a skylight 
abcve, and on the tinted walls hang fine 
pictures. One does not quite know what 
todo on entering—whether to dance or to 
go around and look at the pictures and sigh 
because there is no catalogue. 

The Secretary has given a series of very 
elegant entertainments this winter, each 
of them very fully attended. Washington 
draws the line at terrapin and wines. If 
you give them at a party supper you must 
be rich. Diamond-backed terrapin are 
forty dollars a dozen, aud wine is any price 
you choose to give. Mr. Whitney has of- 
fered these delicacies at each of his parties 
this winter. 

Two of the other secretaries have also 
each given one large party—Mr. Endicott, 
and Mr. Bayard, before the afflictions which 
betell him ia losing his wife and daughter. 
Of Mr. Lamar and Mr. Garland little is to 
be expected. One says of them, ** They are 
not society men,” just as one excuses a 
man when he has arrived at a certain age, 
and is still a bacuelor: ** Ou! well; he is 
not a marrying man.” 

WasHINGTON, D. C, 
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DO PROTESTANTS PERISH? 


BY THE REV. JOHN MILLER. 











To THE Ep1ToR oF 1HE INDEPENDENT: 

THE enclosed letter of the Archbishop of New 
York is explained by the erticle that accom- 
panics it. My own note need pot vecupy your 
space. It simply asked whetber I was at liber y 
to print, avd, ifto, whether my report was suf- 
ficently accurate. 

That sort of Guy Fawkes’s bitterness which 
comes to uSirum ihe british Islands always 
throws the advantage on the side of its victims ; 
and a spirit that shail deny what these genile- 
men say, and actually refuse the testimony 
which these fathers in the Church so frankly 
give, actuaily builds up the American Catholic 
religion; fur, if we fill our puipits with apy 
assertions that are untuue, we weaken ourselves 
a8 to ell the rest, and allow ourselves to be im- 
pugnued in other differences, 

lsend my own paper without alteration, and 
am, my dear Editor, 

Yours very truly, 
JOHN MILLER. 

In the winter of 1883 [ needed to know 
the best commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans in each of the great Churches of 
the present day. I had intended to write 
to some Catholic scholur, but, stumbling by 
accident upon the street in New York be- 
hind the Cathedral, I impulsively deter. 
mined to settle the question in that church 
at once, and presently was on the steps of 
the Cardinal’s Palace, and was handing my 
card to the japitor to be presented to the 
Cardinal himself. 1 was nota little abashed 
on being asked if [ knew what an invalid 
he was, and on my drawing back and say- 
ing I had forgotten, and that my errand 
was not of importance to give the trouble 
of an interview, the janitor proposed that 
my card should go up, and that he should 
explain to the Cardinal my general errand 
and how [could communicate as well by 
letter. 

In a few moments I was ushered into a 
handsome study, screened off from dranghts 
at tbe door, and a man strangely reminding 
me of Dr. Alexander in simplicity and 
transparent genuineness and grace, strug- 
gled uo from bis cbair, and, with a sbakirg 
hand, welcomed me and made light of my 
feeling of trespass. 

I never knew a man so insensible to all 
that was grand about him, so constant in 
his ideas of work, so gracious in all his 
speeches of other workers, whether Cathio- 
lic or not, and so borne down with regret 
that the failing condition of his health kept 
him from pushing on and carrying higher 
the great accomplishments of his cflice. 

It is a Jesson to a man bred in Protestant- 
ism to come suddenly upon the very flower 
of Roman Catholicism, aud find it so gentle 
in 1ts tints, and so sweet in its fragrance in 
the very splendors of pontifical state. 

Heavenwide as I am from Rome, I can- 
not imagine that any glamour was put upon 








shone out so Juminously in our Presbyteri- 
an saint was the unmistakable light and 
sweetoess of this great Archbishop. 
Hurrying to go, and repeating my apol- 
ogies for the visit, I was followed to the 
door by apriest, whom I had supposed a 
secretary, to whom | remembered to have 
been introduced, and whose name I only 
heard as the Cardinal called after him. It 
was Archbishop Currigan. 

It was an interview with him tbat I wish 
to narrate. 

He insisted that I should pay him a sep. 
arate visit, and, goivg to his shelves ina 
study wide and handsome, like that of Lis 
superior, he took down the book that the 
Cardinal had advised me to buy, added 
another of kindred make, told me not to 
return them while they were in use, and 
then settled himself for a talk, the subject 
of which I chose, ana which I have long 
uesired to recount to others. 

1 said to him, This is the first time that] 
have thought of acertain question in the 
presence ot one so amply atle to answer it. 
1 am thoroughly convinced against your 
Church in respect of any impulse to jcin it. 
{ admire your defioition cof faith, and won- 
der at Luther that he ever madiy disturbed 
it. Suoals of Roman Catholic converts 
nave come to you provoked by ideas of 
faith that Luther and our modein Retormed 
nave planted among the people. Newwan 
hardly would have left us but for the in- 
stiuclive notions of a saint that we were 
wrong in this particular. When you had 
the whole definition Clear, and trad.tiona!, 
too, so tuat it was really apostolic and di- 
vine, that fides formatu was taith ** iwtused 
with love.” Tue madness of us Protesianis 
in cOntroverting that, and making faith 
immvral, the morality a sequeuce atier- 
ward, is a most depiorable misiake, and 
one that adds to the respect with wuich 
one louks on youradberence to whut 1s bet- 
ter. Ine perfectionism of Rome, pardon me 
for counlng olf, aud, abuve all, twat form 
of pertectionism that makes faith not only 
perfect, but supererogatory in the mure 
eminent saints. But the simple teacning 
that faith is nut saving till it is loving, and 
thal holinewss is not its result Dut ils nature, 
that I cannot heip being grateful to Rome 
that she has preserved, und feeling sad- 
aened by the Refurmed, not simpsy by 
their bad logic in making faith botn the 
resuit and cause of regeucration, and the.r 
bad choice in making faith the only grace 
not in the first instauce noly, but vy tucir 
insidivusness in teopubg worse than by 
idois, by tvis idol trust tO a mere 1n.elec- 
tual velleving. 

But wen, said I, Archbishop, I am in_ 
finiiely removed trum the ritualisuc em, 
phasis of Rume. Iam nut even @ Sacia- 
meutarian to tne extent of Calvin. IL ve- 
sieve in the Eucharist no more than in 
prayer, and in prayer n) otuerwise than in 
tue Cuurch, and iu tae Cuurch no more tan 
in any wiseiy appou.nted and uefinitely com- 
manded instrument of ihe worid’s saiva- 
‘uon. I believe if man does anytuing cum, 
maoded there is a rewurd, and tuata special 
One incident to tne Command, and, with 
these Zwivglian extremes, I, an olu mad, 
consider 11 to be Ceriain that 1 wil never 
reconcile myself to the Sovereign Ponuff, 
Now, tor insight iuto your crecd, the point 
1 wish to seitie is, What, in the opinion of 
yvur Cuurca, will become of me when | 
come to dit? 

My report of the reply 1 mean to mail to 
the Archbishop vefure I wail this to apy 
p per. It is time to rectify mistakes. And 
iftais bign Gignllary mails it back as 4 
correct account of our interview, we Exg- 
lish Of it ali is tuat We have Leen deccived. 
We have been oeedlessiy virulent aguirst 
our Roman Catholic neighbors. Aud we 
ought co be glad to understand that they 
are not so idolatrous as Lo make Cuurch and 
ordinauce over-ride grace, and the holiest 
of Protestant saints to be on their way to 
quick undving. 

Luting up both his hands, the Archbishop 
exclaimed: it is an amazement to me that 
Protestants should conceive such @ q!les- 
tion. There is no Chuich 80 quick as ours 
to teach that, in vulwaid things, What 4 
man is not conscious vf as necessary cal- 
not be a ground of death, or even a subject 
of transgression. lt is a shame, alter all 
our explicitness, to doubt that belief. If 
you—brought up by your venerable father 





me of tact or speech; for the very thing that 
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in the thought that your Protestant rule is 
bindiog, and all your outward things right 
and by the appointment of the Master— 
simply hold on to that conviction, we 
know that you suffer loss, as not having 
the advantages of what is fu'ler and more 
scriptural; but, if you believe and repent, 
you will be just as certain to be saved as I 
or any other of a more prescribed profes- 
sion. 

If I were to guess why you ask such 
ques ions. it would be this: that we tell our 
people that they will be lost, andso do you 
tell yours. I mean that, if a man has been 
pred a Catholic, and knows his duty, and 
admits the obligation of tue Mass and our 
sacraments general'y, and lives in a condi- 
tion of neglect, he will perish; and precisely 
this you would declare in respect to the 

observance of the Sabbath and any duty of 
the closet thoroughly confessed and yet 
wilfully forborne und trampled. 

Iweot away with quite a revelation! 
By our college I met the village priest, and 
told him where I had been. He struck 
into the same train, with added accent and 
force. You area Catholic, his expression 
was, if you repent and believe. All the 
excellence of your Church you got from 
ours; and, as a Paulist Father expressed it 
afterward, round about the true Caurch 
there are cloudy imitations of it, deriving 
their faith historically from ber, brighiened 
by her example, suffering in serious way 
by every departure; but, where the great 
truths are pressed, ‘‘ Repentance toward 
God and faith in the Lord Jesus Carist,” 
making converts to the Cross, and bring- 
ing soos and daugoters to a sure salvation. 

Imentioned all to a professor, and be 

just cchoed my thought: ‘* I did not know 
it.” The question is; ‘* Are we not bound 
to know 1t? ‘‘If we are to believe Rome,” 
so we have been talking, ‘‘ all Protestants 
will perish.” Ought we not to quit talking 
so? Orelse to find out where this inter- 
view was deceived, or where tbis liberal 
speech does not contravene the idolatrous- 
nes3 of the old idea. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


4°52 Mapison AVENUE, 
New LORK, Janu. 20th, 1886. | 

Rev. Joun MILLER. 

Rev. Dear Sir :—In reply to your note of even 
date, which has just come to hand, I think I 
cannot do better than quote one or two short 
passages from standard Catbolic authorities, and 
ask you to draw your own conclusions. Cardi- 
nal Manning says: 

“The doctrine that ‘ out of the Church there is no 
salvation,’ is to be interpreted both by dogmatic and 
by moral theology. As a dogma, theologians teach 
that maby belong to the Church who are out of its 
visible unity ; as a moral truth, that to be out of the 
Church 1s no personal sin, except to those who sin 

in being eut of it. Thats, they will be lost, not be- 
cause they are geographically out of it, but because 
they are culpably out of it. They are inewlpably out 
of it who ure und have al ways been either puysically 
or mora ly unable to see their obligation to submit 
to it,” €te. (* England and Christendom,” p., 91.) 
Cardinal Newman writes in a similar sense: 

“Asregards England, vast multitudes are in a 

State of invincible ignorance. . . Now while 
they s> think they are bound to act accordingly. 
+ « Nor does it suffice, in order to throw them out 
of this irresponsible state, and to make them guilly 
of their ignorance, that there are means actually in 
their power of getting rid of it,” etc. (** Anglican 
Dificu.ties,” p. 309.) 

A little book called ‘Catholic Belief,” pub- 
lished by B-nziger Brothers, in this city, says: 

“Catholics do not believe that Protestants who 
are b ame‘essly ignorant are excluded from Heaven 
provided they believe in God and his Son, our Ke- 
deemer, and repent, if they have ever offended him 
by sin.” (p. 230.) 

Hence you wiil see, Rev. dear sir, the meaning 
of my former words. As far as I can remember 
now, I stated at our interview, first, that the 
Church promises no judgment regarding indi- 
viduals, for the reason that God alone sees the 
heart, Next, that God will not hold us respon- 
sible for what we do not and cannot know. 
Hence, vast Toultitudes may be saved though 
not in visible union with the Church. 
For instance, all non-Catholics who die in Bap- 
tismal innocence ; all who hive in the blameless 
iMorance already described, and who wash 
away their sins, if any, by true repentance, 
and various other classes, 
anne” a sone Church is logical, and, 
rice > 5] could say that non-Catholic 

= nd must not enter her pale to be saved. 
sm Ae eoaage teach that while the blame- 
wits eats pend a lasts, one cannot, 
sell with ns — “er ear us or connect him- 

Sian tei : inference is clear. 
senna centas urried remarks will suffice to 

Q inaccuracies of memory that I 





ful purpose you may do as vou think best with 
them. Meanwhile, wishing you every blessing 
during this new year, Iam, R v. dear sir, very 
respectfully yours, M. A. CorriGan. 


A QUARTER CENTURY OF KANSAS 


BY PETER M°VIOAR, D.D., 
PRESIDENT OF WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, Kan, 


On the 4th of May, 1854, less than thirty- 
two years ago, and less than the period 
allotted toasingle generation, the Terfi- 
tory of Kansas, by the passage of the 
‘* Kansas-Nebraska Act,” was opened to 
settlement. On the 29th of January, 1861, 
twenty-five years ago, Kansas was admitted 
as one of the states of the Union. 

The marvelous unfoldings of the period 
iccluded in this quarter of a century seem 
more like a dream than a reality. 

In 1860 the population of Kansas was 
ovly 107 206; ia 1885 the population was 
1.268.562, a gain of over a million. In 
1861 Kansas ranked as the thirty-third 
state in population; now it ranks as the 
fifteenth. Persons of foreign birth consti- 
tute a little more than ten per cent., and 
the colored people less than four per cent. 
of the whole population. 

In materia] resources, the enlargement 
has more than kept pace with the popula- 
tion. The area of Kansas 1s about 200 miles 
north and south, by 400 miles east and 
west; or, more exactly, 52 288 000 acres. 
Of this vast area, 14 252,815 acres were re- 
ported in 1885 as under cultivation. The 
estimated value of the farm crops of 1884 
was $104, 297,000. or $24.697.000 more than 
the estimated yield of all the gold and sil- 
ver mines of the United States for the same 
year. 

In 1863 Kansas had not a single mile of 
railway constructed; in 1885 the railways 
witbin the limits of the state measured 
4.750 miles, ranking Kansas as the eighth 
state in respect to the miles of railways 
cons'ructed. 

The advance of Kansas in educational 
and religious facilities has been as marked 
as the progress in material resources. 

By the act of admission, Congress dedi- 
cated one-sixteenth of the whole area of 
the state as an endowment for the sup- 
port of common schools. This endow- 
ment constituted over 3.000,000 acres. 
Tne minimum at which these school lands 
can be sold has been fixed by law at $3 
per acre. 

In 1885 the number of persons of school 
ages, 5—21, was 335538. During the 
past twenty-five years Kansas expended for 
the support of her public schools the im- 
mense amount of $30,214 202, of which 
nearly $3,000,000 was expended last year. 

In addiiion to the public schools, a state 
University, a state Agricultural College, 
and a state Normal School, together with 
a number of colleges under religious aus- 
pices, have become effectively established. 

In 1860 there were only ninety-seven 
church buildings, valued at $143.950; in 
1880 the church edifices numbered 2,514, 
at ac aggregate cost of $2 491,560. 

In 1860 Kansas had only twenty-seven 
newspapers, including three dailies; in 
1885 there were 581 journals, including 
thirty-two dailies. 

When William H. Seward, after the close 
of the War, on his journey round the world, 
rested for a day in Kansas, and with a few 
friends ascended Mount Oread, at Lawrence, 
the great statesman, looking up and down 
the magnificent valley of the Kansas River, 
stretching as far asthe eye could reach, 
with the city nestled at the foot of the 
eminence, and the whole landscape 
dotted with dwel'ings and orchards, 
straightening himself to his full hight, 
exclaimed: “ Well, this is worth saving! ” 
Every heart in the nation to-day will re- 
spond to this. Nor is the ioference far 
fetched, that Kansas is still at the very 
dawn of its development. Only a small 
fraction of its soil has yet been touched by 
the pluw. Thousands and millions of 
acres invite the hardy pioneer. Coal and 
other material resources still lie hidden in 
reserve for fu'ure generations. The 
educational, mcral and religious efforts 
already put forth are yet to yield their 
tichest fruitage. 








Tue Czar of Russia has taken up the diver- 
sion of amateur photography, and is making a 





Botiee in your letter ; and if they serve any use- 





BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S CONE HUNDRED AND EIGATY- 
THIRD LECLURE. 

DELIVERED IN TREMONT TEMPLE, Monpay Nooy, 
Marca Ist. 
PRELUDE.—SeEtr-Hetp, State-HELp, 
Cuueca HELP FoR WORKINGMEN. 
QUESTIONS.—State Boarps OF ARBITRATION. 
TosBacco For Minors. 

LECTURE —EvanGe ica UNITY IN TRE EssEn- 
TIALS OF FaitTH, 
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Mr. Coor’s references in the lecture of March 
1st to the topic of Labor Reform were suggested 
by the London riots and by the large number 
of strikes now in progress in New England. In 
spite of inclement weather the audience was 
large and the platform particularly well filled 
with prominent men. The topic of tobacco for 
minors cailed out remarkably strong exores- 
sions from the assembly. Prayers were offered 
by the Rev. Artbur Mitchell, Secretary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, and by the Rev. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, of Oberlin, editor of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra. A brief passage in the lec- 
ture referred to the hy potueses of conditional 
immortality and probation after death, as 
neither new nor progressive nor orthodox, and 
was strongly supported by the audience. 


THE PRELUDE. 
SELF HELP, STATE HELP, AND CHURCH HELP FOR 
WouRKINGMEN. 


Labor is ascending the throne of politics. 
The age of the workingman bus dawned for the 
whole English-speaking world. Universal suf- 
frage gives even Lazarus a ballot. He 18 not 
tinely to rest contentedly at the gate of Dives, 
without attempting tv emp!oy his political power 
for the ameliora'ion of his condi ion. Face to- 
face with the London riots, with vast national 
and international societies of workiugwmen, and 
with a breadth of suffrage which is at ovce the 
glory and the peril of modern civilization, 1t is 
hazardous to commit one’s self to definite public 
positions on the topics of capital and labor ; and 
yet it becomes every year more imperatively the 
duty of thoughtful citizens to have clear and 
souud opinions on these vexed themes. 
For one [ hold the following indus rial creed, 
sowe years ago given here in ex ended form, and 
not yet abandoned in a single svllab‘e. (See 
Boston Monday lectures on ‘** Labor” and * So- 
cialism.”) 

1. A fair day’s wags for a fair day’s work 
ought to ve at least twice what the laborer mus: 
pay for bis food, and more, according to his skill 
and the demand for it. 

2. Fair wages, thus defined, tend to increase 
rather than to diminish fair profits. For 

8. The cnief mischief in the industrial world 
is not overproduction, but under-consumption. 
Fair wages broaden the market; starvation 
wages pinch it. 

4. Tne most effective church-help or state- 
help for workingmen is that which leads to self- 
help. 

5. Neither capital nor labor, neither Church 
nor Siate, has a right to impair freedom of con- 
tract. 

6. When rich and poor, under republican in- 
stitutions, easily change places from generation 
to geperation, tne cause of the poor man is 
every Man’s Cause, and the cause of the rich 
man is every man’s cause. 

In another generation, if you are a rich man 
in this, your children msy be pour; or, 
if you are @ poor man in this, your child- 
ren may be rich; so that [claim bere a right 
to utter the whole truth in suppors of the 
just demands of botn wealth and labor, 
Lhe extens'on of the suffrage, and of repub- 
lican insti(t@tisns in modern times, the abolition 
of privilegeu classes, the overturn of the right 
of primog-niture, the opening of careers to tal- 
ent, has made society mobile; men go up and 
down; aud when property is widely diffused 
and distributed in a different way from genera- 
tion to generation,it 1s ve ry difficult to maiatsin 
class prejudices from period tu period, making 
them hercditary feuds. It is to be hoped that 
our Republic never will have permanert classes, 
either wealthy or poor. Millionaires muitiply 
in Congress and elsewhere, but their sons rarely 
succeed to their fathers’ places. A great aud 
prosperous Republic naturally produces great 
capi alists, but, thank Heav-n, not a hereditary 
plutocracy por a hereditary proletariat, The 
mobility of American society, and of ail 
society governed under Republican fashions, is 
the best ground of hope tnat justice will be 
done both to Dives and to Lazarus. 

Under Ricardo and Malthus, and even as late 
as the time of John Swart Mill, the central 
word in poiitical ecouomy was wealth ; to-day ivis 
man. Bismarck, as is well known,is now inclined 
wo defend highly phulanthrupic posis'oos on the 
topic of the relations of !abor and capital. He 
has gone far over toward what is called profes- 
sorial socialism. The Jeaders in the discussion 
of political econowy in the German Universities 
are more and more uniting po'itical economy 

with social cconomy. The greatest good of the 
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greatest number, and not the largest accumula- 
tion of weaith, is coming to be regarded as the 
supreme object to be sought in a right indus- 
trial arrangemeut of suciety. 

Political ecoromy, except in the Manchester 
school, has given up the see-saw theory of 
wages, or the idea that industrial funds must be 
diviied between labor and capital, and that, 
therefore, a8 wages increase, profits must dimin- 
ish. Ali tbis you now find discredited by lead- 
ers in polijical economy, and by no one more 
than by Profesor Walker, of Yale, or Professor 
Roscher, of Leipzig, or Professor Wagner, of 
Berijin. 

Fair profits are the surplus after capital has 
paid in'erest on the money invested in an epter- 
prise, insurance, wages and the cost of superin- 
tendence. Tne margin depends ona number of 
circumstances, and not on the single fact of the 
amount of wages. The margin is broad or nar- 
row according to the rate of interest on capital, 
according to what you must pay for insurance 
and for ruperintendence, as well as upon what 
you must pay for wager; and it is ridiculous 10 
maintain that there must be forever a war be- 
tween capital aud labor becuuse the wage iund 
must be divided into two portions. The old the- 
ory of Ricardv and Malthus bas been given up 
in the progress of aiscussion on political econo- 
my, and we have nuw come to the conclumon 
vhat fair wages and fair profits may both rise 
together. They have done so repeatedly in the 
steady trades, In the fluctuating trades, there 
occurs, of course, every now and then, a period 
of depression. There will be times when the in- 
terests of capital and labor seem to conflict, and 
it 18 in concection with this most difficult por- 
tion of the subj-ct that ic is important to adopt 
correct views as to the duties of class to c.ass, 
and of each class to itself. 

1, What Ought the Church to do for working- 
meno? It ought to secure Sunday to tke laboring 
class ; and tue laboring class should assist the 
Church in doing so. It ought to go from house 
to house, vixiting the poor. Ic ought to organ- 
ize ussociated charities, 80 that those who are in 
‘emporary distress may be efficiently relieved, 
It vougut, above all things, to carry religious 
education into all quarters of soviety; for it 
cannot be often enough proclaimed that safe 
government uuder universal suffirage can re, 
sult, not from the diffusion of liberty, not from 
the d ffusion of inselligence, not from the diffu- 
sion of property merely, but on'y from all these 
together witn a diffusion of conscieutiousness, 
I hold that the preachers of the land ought to 
be the foremost friends of the poor. The great 
orgavized body to which workinpgmen of every 
class ought to be able to look for assistance in 
the time of real need is the company of those 
who follow Him who went about from house to 
house doing good, and who onze hud not where 
to lay his bead. 

2. As to state-belp, it has been my fortune in 
previous years on this platform to dissuade 
workingmen from following Carl Marx and 
Lasalle, and to recommend to them such insti- 
tutions as those founded by Schu'lze Delitech. 
The former made stute help almost everything ; 
the latter believed in no state-be.p that aid not 
lead to self-heip for workingmen. This great 
reformer has passed away since last socialism 
was discussed on this platform. He was born 
in Deliizsch, in Saxony, in 1t01. Educated 
at Leipzig avd Halle, he Lad much experience 
in provincial and imperial legislation. He died 
in 1383. He was the founder cf the famous 
Peoples’ Bank in Germany, and these are insti- 
tutions cep-nding not on the state, but on the 
selt-help of the laboring class. 

Co-operative credit is what workingmen want ; 
for credit lies at the basis of co-operative con 
sumption and co-optrative production. If 
laborers are to compete with capitaliste, if 
the «myloped in the fearful rivalries of modern 
industrial life are to stand erect in copflict with 
organizations of employers, workingm: n must 
have money. Labor reformers mey profitably 
siudy these institutions called the Peoples’ 
Banks in Germany; for they are so successful 
that they are able to borrow millions and to 
hold industrial enterprises together without tbe 
slightest assistance trom the stace. Let work- 
ingmen Jay firmly the corner-stone of co opera- 
live credit in peoples’ banks, and on that they 
may place co-operative consumption, like the 
Rochdale stores, and on that co-operative pro- 
duction. Heaven kuows what a pillar of pros- 
perity may be raised up if only this corner- 
stone is made firm! Do not wepend on the 
pohticians to give you muney by nasionalizing 
the land and by equalizing the distribution of 
property in a way such as the socialists demand. 

One of the foremost socialistic editors of Chi- 
cago, Mr. August Spies, lately addretsed, by in- 
vitation, the preachers of that city, and not a 
lisle amazei his audience. He began with the 
assertion that morality has nothing to do with 
the social provlem, aud that there is no such 
thing as morality or moral obligation. The rci- 
entific socialists, anarchists, iaternationalists, 
be affirmed, are, without exception, either athe- 
ists or agnostics, He maintained that land own- 
ersbip 18 at the bottom of all our ipdastrial and 
social troubles, and that property is only anotber 
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thing aimed at by socialists is the extinction of 
all property right; that marriage is a species of 
property right ; and that, therefore, marriage is 
to be abolished, and the public commune put 
in place of the home. All this is not to be ef- 
fected by political action, but by a kind of uni- 
versal riot and ravin. Dr. Gilbert, who reports 
these fact, and was present when this speech 
was delivered, says that, when this strange 
dreamer was asked what would happen when 
God has been quite forgotten, conscience ex- 
tinguished, property rights abolished, marriage 


lost sight of, he seemed to lose self-control, be- 
came visibly confused, the glibness of his speech 
forsook him, and *‘ he, with us, was standing at 


the mouth of a pit, and was forced to look down 
into it, and see that the interior was black, and 
lurid, and bottomless,” 

Why should workingmen be warned against 


union with sovialistic socie es? Because in 
this country universal suifrag: will tend to in- 
duce all classes of workingmen to affiliate in 


order to get political power, 
Labor are not socialis*s 


The Knights of 
yur closely-con- 
tested elections, when the Knig’its wish to carry 
through their objcct, they will be uncer great 
temptation to affiliate with the socialistic bodies 
of the land. Secret in the fields of 
labor and politics, in a Republic like ours, are 
unnecessary perilous. They may easily 
come into close affiliation, and the public know 
little of the fact. In the trend of modern repub- 
lican institutions there is a tendency to throw to- 
gether all clasves of workingmen, socialists and 
conservatives, If American workmen mix them- 
selves too much with socialists of the European 
pattern, the certainty is that they will lose the 
confidence of the sounder portion of the work- 
ing classin the United States. Property is too 
widely diffused Lere for property to be abol- 
ished, You make thc 
spark fire the powder of the workingmen’s dis- 
content. We have too much at stake, The 
middle class, which, as John Stuart Mill says, 
makes up the whole American population, owns 
the land, substantially ; owns the middle portion 
of property everywhere, And socialism here 
will certainly go to the wall as soon as it takes 
off its mask. Therefore, I ask workingmen to 
beware of the followers of Lasalle and Carl 
Marx, but to welcome the followers of Schuize 
Delitzsch, 

For one, I do not care to have you go quite as 
far as Bismarck himself This leader said 
not long ago in the Reichstag in Germany: * If 
you will give the laborer the right to Jabor as 
long as he ig in health, secure to him care when 
he is sick, and his support when he is old, the 
social Democrats will blow their whistle in vain.” 
When Eugene Richter called Bismarck to ac 
count for propounding this novel and startling 
doctrine that workingmen should have labor 
furnished to them when they cannot find it 
themselves, and be supported in sickness and 
old age, by the State, Biswarck replied: ‘I rec- 
ognize the right to labor without qualification, 
and shall maintain itas long asI am in this 
place. In this I do not stand on the ground of 
socialism, but on that of the municipal law of 
Prussia.” 

Germany is not under universal suffrage. 
Germany has such political arrangements that 
Bismarck may porsibly feel that Christian prin- 
ciples justify positions like these. He defends 
them in the name of Christian solictude for the 
poor, But here generally ask 
to have work provided for them by the state 
when they cannot find it for themselves ; let 
workingmen here ask to be supported by the 
state whin they are sick, and in their old age, 
and very soon they will be 


; but ir 


societies 


and 


canpvot here socialistic 


x00, 


let workingmen 


called paupers. 
Very soon public sentiment at large will turn 
against them, You must not put yourself into 
Bismarck’s atti‘ude,if you wish to make your 
workingmen’s party a success in a country that 
believes in self-help. Tho air here supports self- 
help. It does nots support drones and paupers, 
and still less does it support anarchists and 
atrocitists in the induetrial field. 

This Republic must set fashions ultimately for 
the world, because the world is drifting into re- 
publican institutions, and if we bere solve the 
problem of the right relations of labor and 
capital, we shall solve a problem that has im- 
portancs in all advanced populations. The 
world is watching us, not Germany, not France, 
It is watching the foremost free country in the 
world to kuow whether in crowded populations 
we can 80 unite labor and capital that the inter- 
ests of both will be advanced according to the 
principles of political economy on one hand, 
and of social economy on the other, with Chris- 
tianity itself andergirding both, 

8. In the field of self-help let workingmen 
study Industrial Partnership which is so success- 


fulin Germany. Savings bunks in this coun- 
try are, of course, to some extent, a substitute 
for the German people’s banks; but I 
would rather you would follow the 
lead of Edmund Quiney, and found banks 
of your own, than depend exclusively on 


savings banks, Let us recommend vailding so- 
cieties, such as have been so successful in Phila- 
delphia, Let us have Trades Uniors, but let 
them not attempt to tyrannize over non-Union 


men. Let us recommend co-operative stores of 


the Rochdale pattern. More than an hundred 
establishments in Europe are now working pros- 
perously on the basis of profit sharing between 
the employed andemployers. Let us ask work- 
ingmen to insist on natural wages, become capi- 
talists themselves and then be content with 
natural profits, 

It was thought that a rlave was always worth 
twice his maintenance. Every laborer ought to 
be paid at least twice what bis food costs. Ask 
your bureau of Jabor statis‘ics what the neces- 
sary expenses of families are in our manufac- 
turing towns. I have gone through on this 
p'atform, in previous years, large masses of sta- 
tistics, and I have found that the professors of 
Germany are right when they claim that if a 
family is rot paid about twice what its food 
costs, the children do not usually go to : py ad- 
vanced school, nor commonly to church, not 
regularly to any place, even of elementary in 
struction. A family earning less than twice 
what its food costs sinks little by little in the 
social scale, and in time it is found thet wages 
lower than this will not repsoduce the popula- 
tion. The dwindling of the supply of laborers 
becomes the ghastly response to this starvation 
scale of prices. 

The definition of value is not the cost of pro- 
daction, but the cost of reproduction. A build- 
ing is worth not what it costs, but what it would 
cost to build it again. We must pay labor such 
asum as to enable it to continue in existence. 
We must support industrial populations in such 
a way that they will not dwindle either iu num- 
bers or efficiency, by death or disability; and 
less pay than whatI have called natural wages 
does end in such a dwindling of the industrial 
population all over the world. I do not regard 
it as a position at all extreme, certainly not rad- 
ical or rash, that a workingman when paid the 
least should be paid twice what his food costs, 

Let workingmen avoid strikes and support 
every scheme for arbitration. A question has 
been handed to me, which I will answer in this 
connection, as to the bill now before the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature for the establishment of 
State Boards of arbitration. I beg leave to 
give these seven reasons why that bill should 
become a law. 

1, It has the approval of the Chief of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

It is now more than fifteen years since that 
bureau began its investigations, and the volumes 
it has published have been studied with the 
keenest interest in all civilized lands, 

2. It has the full indorsement of the Knights 
of Labor. 

It is encouraging when you find as conserva- 
tive an authority as the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in this commonwealth, and as radical an 
authority as an organization known as the 
Knights of Labor, agreeing on a large number 
of details such as go into this new bill. 

3. It omits provisions giving the force of law 
to the decisions of the arbitrators. 

4. It creates a board much like the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, which is practically a 
state Board of Arbitration between railroads 
and their patrons, and which has worked well. 
The decisions of the railway commissioners have 
in practice had the force of court decrees. 

5. [t seems likely to prevent many strikes be- 
fore they begin. 

6. It seems well adapted to settie strikes 
speedily and justly, and so save workingmen 
and employers from the losses occasioned by in- 
terruptions of labor. 

7. Many similar boards in England have 
worked well for a quarter of a century. 

Neither here nor elsewhere do I represent any 
clique or clan iu the political, industrial, or re- 
ligious world. My interest in the topic of the 
relationsof labor and capital comes from the 
fact that I am a man, und believe that the sky is 
the roof of but one family. [Applause ] Beware 
how you express your opivions, my conservative 
and fastidious friends. (Applause.] The Chi- 
nese are under the sky. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.} A word to the wise is sufficient. [Loud 
laughter and applause. ] 


THE INTERLUDE. 
TOBACCO FOR MINORS. 


‘Cana good man with a cigar in his mouth 
talk effectively to a boy with a cigarette in his 


mouth?” (Loud and prolonged laughter and 
applause. ] 

A hundred times, No! [Renewed and 
loud applause.) As to the tobacco  nui- 


sance, public opinion is rising in both intelli- 
gence and sternness. It is doing this under the 
progress of scientific investigation, and espe- 
cially under the impulse of notice which has 
been turned lately upon diseases caused by to- 
bacco, It is now very well ascertained that 
delirium tremens may be priduced by ex- 


cessive indulgence in narcotics. The facts 
known to the medical profession as to 
lip and tongue cancers caused by to- 


bacco are too horrible to be recited before a 
public assembly, especially over the grave of 
that great soldier whose death has made Mt. 
McGregor a sacred hight. 

I have no patience with the low white’s mouth 





disease, which is the name I give to the habit of 





chewing and expectorating tobacco. [Laugh- 
ter.] I must say that if I had a dog that had 
the habit of chewing and expectorating tobacco, 
or even of smoking it here, there and every- 
where, I should shoot him. [Roars of laughter, 
and applause.] As this audience does not seem 
to be in perishing need of instruction or exhor- 
taticn on the tobacco habit (laughter), I refrain 
from going further, except to commend a vol- 
ume which has just dropped from the press in 
this city on ‘The Tobacco Problem,” by Meta 
Lander, and published by Cupples, Upham & 
Co., a worthy and popular book-firm, in which 
I have no financial interest. [Laughter.] I 
wish this excellent volume might be scattered 
wherever the tobacco nuisance prevails, that is 
almost everywhere, in the highways and by- 
ways of travel and trade, and in many legisla- 
tive halls,not excep*ing one at Washington. 

In the Massachusetts legislature a bill for the 
prevention of the sale of tobacco to minors has 
just passed the lower house by a vote of three tu 
one, 

A gentleman long in a public position of hon- 
or and responsibility, sends me in writing a very 
suggestive illustration. A lady trom the coun- 
try came to Bostou to do shopping. On her 
way to Boston a gentleman occupied halt the 
seat with heron the cars. Half his time was 
spent in the smoking car and the rest with the 
lady. When she arrived in Boston, she was sick 
and wasobliged to send fora physician, He ex- 
amined her case, and informed her that she had 
been made ill by tobacco. She paid the doctor's 
bill and went home without doing her business, 
and wondering whether non smokers have any 
rights which smokers are bouud to respect. An- 
other lady says she cannot come to Boston to do 
business on account of the ever-present fumes 
of tobacco 1n the street and shops. 

No doubt tobacco blunts the sense of propriety. 
The narcotic nosegay is as unconscious of the 
olors be exhales as is the eater of onions and 
garlic. ‘‘Indifference or apathy with regard 
to the comfort of others,” says the London 
Times, ‘is one of the most remarkable effects of 
tobacco. No other drug will produce anything 
like it. The opinm-eater does not compel you to 
eat opium with him. The drunkard does not 
compel you to drink. The smoker compels you 
to smoke; nay, more, to breathe the smoke 
he bas just discharged from his own mouth.” 

A lady coming from the South for her health 
was kept in the state-room of the steamer dur- 
ing all the voyage, on account of tobacce smoke 
on every part of the vessel, and lost the whole 
effect of the voyage because she could have no 
fresh air. Her husband, a lawyer, thinks that 
in equity she could bring a suit for damages 
against the steamboat company. 

The new State House in Desmoines, [a., will not 
allow smokers to enter its portals. An edict 
has just gone forth that tobacco must not be 
used in the halls and corridors of the White 
House in Washington. [Applause.] Our Mili- 
tary and Naval academies do not allow their 
pupils to use tobacco. Several colleges in the 
West prohibit the use of tobacco by their stu- 
dents. Germany has excellent laws forbidding 
the sale of tobacco to minors. Kighteen states 
in the American Union are now teaching chil- 
dren to abstain from alcoholics and narcotics, 
and my proposition is that the Churches, both 
preachers and members, should rise at least to 
the secular level of the state legislatures on both 
these subjects. [Applause.] 


THE LECTURE. 


EVANGELICAL UNITY IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 


FAITH. 


Not bread or breath, but deliverance from the 
love of sin and the guilt of it is the chief need 
of man. Two perfectly distinct things—pardon 
and renewal, are the supreme desire of all ade- 
quately intelligent aud awakened souls, 

There are in Christianity, and in it only, a 
doctrine of the New Birth and a doctrine of the 
Atonement, which together form a key that 
turns in the lock of these loftiest etbical neces- 
sities of mankind. 

It is at least a vast presumption in favor of 
the truth of both these doctrines that the key 
may be moved in all the intricate wards of these 
necessities without forcing. All souls and all 
ages are the lock, Christianity is the key (hold- 
ing up the Bible), and the only key known under 
Heaven and among men that matches the mar- 
velously complicated wards of human necessi- 
ties. 

While these facts are generally admitted by 
thoughtful souls, not a few circles in our time 
are infected with a shallow agnosticism, not only 
in regard to the divine existence, but in regard 
to these notorious demands of the human con- 
science. The attitude of our average popula- 
tions toward the moral heavens may be com- 
pared with their attitude toward the physical 
heavens. Shakespeare says in one place, con- 
cerning the stars: 

“ The earthly godfathers of Heaven’s lights 
Who give a name to every fixed star, 
Have no more profit in their shining nights 
Than those who walk and wot not what they 


are.” 
—Love’s Labor Lost, I, 1. 





This is the speech of a frivolous character,and 





well enough represents the mood of a frivolous 
soul in the presence of the heavens, physical or 
moral. Tennyson, in recent words, has delinc- 
ated a loftier mood: 
“ The fires that arch this dusky dot, 
Yon myria‘l worlded way, 
The vast sun-clusters gathered blaze, 
World isles in lonely skies, 
Whole heavens within themselves amaze, 
Our brief humanities,” 
—Tiresias; Epiicgue, 

This is a sublime attitude of soul, bat it r p- 
resents only an awakenea intellect. 

There is a third position, immeasurably loft- 
ier, because representing the arousal, not only 
of the intellect, but of the conscience and the 
communion of the whule soul with a persona] 
God, 

‘“* When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers; the moon and the stars,’which thou hast 
ordained; What is man,that thou art mindfal of 
him? and the Son of Man, that thou visitest him?’ 
‘The heavens declare the glory of God and the 
firmament showeth his handiwork.” 

“Day uato day uttereth speech night; unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 
“Tf I ascend into Heaven, thou art there.’ 

This final attitude in relation to the physical 
heavens represents the attitude to which alj 
clear vision or serious thought brings us as to 
the moral heavens. If we are mere children in 
knowledge of ourselves, or if we are childish in 
our moral bearing in presence of the natural 
laws of the universe, we may stand in the frivo- 
lous posture of agnostics concerning the condi- 
tions of salvation. We may vay we do not 
know what they are, and that it cannot be known 
what they are, and that they will never be 
known, and thatit is useless to ask what they 
are. This is the mood of the fool who saith in 
his heart there is no God. The merely intellec- 
tual attitude concerning this topic represented 
by Tennyson’s words as tothe sky is indeed 
sublime, but it has not the element of vitality, 
or spiritual life in it. Only when yourise to the 
contemplation of your relation to w personal 
God, who was aud is and is to come, whose 
name is Holy, who inbabiteth eternity into 
which all men haste, and only when you begia 
to ask on what conditions you can have peace 
before the great White Throne, do you reach a 
scientific position, to say nothing of one juati- 
fied by ordinary moral earnestness. ~ It is to this 
third atti:ude that we shall be littedif only we 
adhere unflincbingly to the demands of con- 
scierce for spiritual peace obtained in a way in- 
telligent and ethical, and not magical; that is, 
through the deliverance of the soul frum the 
love of sin and the guilt of it, or by renewal and 
pardon through the New Birth and the Atone- 
ment, 

I 


What are essentials of faith? 

1. Those truths which Christ made such esacn- 
tials by bis precepts and institutions. 

2. Those which closely concern the Scriptural 
answer to the Scriptural question, What must I 
do to be saved? 

8. Those which embody se!f-evident facts of 
reason without harmony with which a soul can- 
not be saved from the love of sin and the guilt 
of it. 

4, Those which cannot be affirmed and denied 
in one working church without confusion. 

My central proposition is that, judged by 
these tests, the essentials of faith are at the very 
fewest three: The necessity of the New Birth, 
the necessity of the Atonement, the necessity of 
Repentance in this life. 

The supreme watchword of Christianity is, 
The cross, by this sign conquer! By what sign? 
The voice of the Universal Church repiies: 
‘* By the mystery of thy holy Incarnation; by 
thy holy Nativity and Circumcision ; by thy Bap- 
tism, Fasting and Temptation; by thine 
Agony and Bloody Sweat; by thy Cross and 
Passion ; by thy precious Death and Burial ; by 
thy glorious Resurrection and Ascension ; and 
by the coming of the Holy Ghost.” By this 
sign cunquer what? The guilt of sin, the love 
of sin, the indifference of the world, the schisms 
of the Church. 

The two chief sacraments instituted by Christ 
were baptism and the Lord’s supper. These 
are the oldest gospels. What doctrines lie 
behind these institutions? The doctrine of the 
New Birth behind that of baptism ; the doctrine 
of the Atonement behind that of the Lord’s 
supper. But whole clusters of stars are found 
in the heavens, on a close examination, where 
the naked eye sees butasingle luminary. So 
when we study the stars visible in these institu- 
tions, we find whole clusters of doctrine lying 
close by the side of these centra. ones, 

What is this baptism? It is baptism in the 
Triune Name, the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost. So our Lord, by instituting baptism in 
the Triune Name,proclaimed the doctrine of the 
Trinity, proclaimed his own Deity, proclaimed 
the perpetual reign of the Holy Spirit. 

What is this bread? “This is my body, broken 
for you.” What is this wine? “This is my 
blood, shed for many for the remission of sins.” 
So the fact of the Atonement is proclaimed by 
the Holy Eucharist. Behind the doctrine of the 





Atonement, which the Lord’s supper symbolize 
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lies the doctrine of the necessity of immediate 
Repentance ; for who can #ee, even in the dim- 
mest light, what the Atonement is, and not feel 
that all forces of the universe, natu ral and super- 
natural, are urging him to surrender to God, 
who is his Redeemer as well as his Ruler. 

In the Christian system of thought and faitb, 
the doctrine of the New Birth and the doctrine 
of the Atonement are the fozi from which is 
drawn the ellipse representing the necessity of 
immediate Repentance. And on these tbree 
great poriions of the field of Christian thought 
and emotion, both Revelation and Reason piace 
more emphasis than on avy other parts of the 
Christian creed. But the foci imply all paris of 
the ellipse, and the ellipse implies the two cen- 
ters. Wecanvot dispense with any cne of the 
three without dispensing with them all. Or, to 
nee another figure, these three doctrines—the 
necessity of the New Birth, tbe necessity of the 

Atonement, the necessity of Repentance in this 

jite-are like the three supppor:s of a tripod. 

Strike away either and the whole falls. 

The Atonement as a motive to conversion! 

How shall approach a topic on which arcb- 
angels’ speech could give oniy a remote idca of 
theimportance of the theme! How shall I come 
into the vestibule of a temple in which the whole 
host of Heaven worships, casting dowu their 
crowns before Him who was slain, saying, Wor- 
thy is the Lamb, and blessing avd honor and 
glory and power and majesty and might be unto 
Him forever and ever! This is a topicon which, 
perbaps, the best speech is silence. 

The New Birth, it is admitted by spiritual the- 
jets, is a necessity to spiritual peace. The ne- 
cessity of the New Birth even they proclaim as 
an essential of faith. And yet we have in a few 
circles of such mere theists in our time many a 
futile effort to build up a religious system wita- 
out the doctrine of the Atonement. Here, for 
example, is a book (holding up a book) which is 
to be circulated throughout India within a few 
months, the last volume published by Keshub 
Chunder Sen. It is called ‘‘The New Samhita,” 
and it is, iudeed, a marvelous production. It is 
spiritual thrism in its most lofty form ; it is the 
highest ou’come of comparative religion ; but it 
has no doctrine of an Atonement. It does not 
teach how men are to be delivered from the guilt 
of sin. The object of those who advocate this 
fatally incomplete scheme of thought is to make 
it supersede Christianity and to unify all the re- 
ligions of the earth. Here is a book (holding up 
another book) of which Iam told cultured per- 
sons in this city cannot find copies enough, ‘* The 
Witness of God,” and ‘‘Faith,” by the celebrated 
Professor Green, whose fame you all know from 
his career as teacher of moral philosophy at th® 
University at Oxford. He gives a singularly 
distorted definition of Faith. Ihe substance of 
that book is a very intellectual, but in most 
particulars a thoroughly devout attempt, by one 
not well acquainted with theological science, 
to withdraw faith in the Atonement and even 
in the historic Christ from among the essen- 

tials of Christian belief, and yet to build upon 
the basis of natural religion the Christian pas- 
tion for holiness. 

It is here maintained that a sufficient religion 
may be found in the natural operations of con- 
science, and that, without believing that Christ 
died and rose again, or without assuming any 
position on this historic matter of a revelation in 
Christ, we may yet learn the Christian spirit, 
and so call ourselves Christians. The indirect 

aim is to show that the doctrine of the Atone- 
mentand even the doctrine of the Trinity are 
not ersentials of faith. 

What are we to do when confronted by such 
vagaries of incomplete thought, mistaking its 
crudities for finalities? 

We are to make full use of self evident truths 
in defense of the soul’s soul of genuine Cbristi- 
sanity. We are to make it clear that deliverance 
from the guilt of sin is as necessary to spiritual 
Peace as deliverance from the love of 
it. We are to emphasize the cans 
and cannots of our Lord’s own words. We are 
to revert to those original sources of power 
which gave aggressiveness, triumph and glory 
to the apostolic age. We are to put ourselves 
in full possession of the historic evidence. We 
are not to underrate by any means the objective 
facts of Christianity. And then we are to obtain 
full possession of the internal evidence. We 
are to have the witness of the Spirit, that sealing 
and adoption which made Luther a rock. Com- 
bining these two sides of the arch with our 
Lord's character, his sinlessness forbidding his 
possible classification with men and being the 
key-stone between the two sides, we are to stand 
érect on that arch and insist on genuine Chris- 
tianity and repudiate all presentations of a frag- 
Ment of it as the whole of it, 

One vast mischief in our day is that Christian- 
ity is not apprehended as a whole. It is studied 
in fragments by specialists, the historical theo- 
logian here, the dogmatical there, the exegeti- 
cal elsewhere, the preacher taking another line 
rt one embracing the entire scheme of 

ian thought in the way in which the apos- 

age embraced it. We must go back to 
pov on nd — wholeness in our conception of 
7, we are to have that power, 

either of spiritual insight or of intellectual con- 





viction, which will give us triumph over natur- 
alism and agonosticism in their subtlest forms 
in modern days. 

Standing on the ground we have already de- 
fined, namely—that Christ is a revelation, we 
are to adopt his own answers to the question as 
to what are the essentials of faith. Let us be- 
ware of any doctrine of the Holy Spirit, or anv 
Christology narrower than his. It is not 
enough that theology be Coristoceotric. Both 
center and circumference of our theo'ogy we 
must find in Christ. 

When we turn our faces toward th»: Cross, we 
see in it the center not merely of the life of the 
world, but of that of the universe, 

Contemplate the glory of the doctrine of the 
Atonement considered merely as a acheme for 
satisfying the ethical necessities of man. Com- 
pared with the theory of ths Atonement, taken 
simply as a theory, aud without regard to the 
question as to its bistcric reality, every other 
theory known to mar, every other system in 
tended to satisfy his ethical wants, is as tbe fire- 
flies of the summer meadow compared with the 
stars of Heaven, [A voice, ‘Not so.”] as the 
flickering gas jeis compared with the limitless 
effulgence of all galaxies of suns. ‘Ihe more I 
ponder upon what lies bebind the doctrine of 
the Atonement, the more [ am overawed, 
brought into silence, made. dumb, as Kant says 
he always was in the presence of the starry 
heavens or the moral law. 

The idea of the Atonement is in the world. 
There is no disputing the fact that the thought 
of a self-sacrifice of a God man, of the vicarious 
substitu:ion of his chastisement for our punish- 
ment, is here, There is no denying the fact that 
if this theory concerning what has happ: ned 
represents the truth, human nature can be re- 
deemed. Man wants assurance of pardon in 
order that he may repent. He needs to sce God 
in the glory of a redeemer in order that he may 
gladly choose him as Lord. The adaptation of 
the thoughts which underlie the doctrine of the 
Atonement to show forth God’s glory ia both 
his justice and his love, their adaptation to the 
deliverance of man from the love of sin and the 
guilt of it, these are the absolutely immeasur- 
able dignities of thisscheme of thought. And 
when I face these moral heavens, all other 
topics appear to me like the small dust of the 
balance, unworthy of attention. 

How didtbis thought enter the world? Was 
it of human origin? The theory that it was is 
violently incongruous with what else we know 
of man. Whence came this doctrine concerning 
the conditions of the deliverance of souls from 
the penalty of sin and the power of it? Our 
Lord’s two ins itutions—baptism and the sup- 
per—are as sacred historic monuments, ard as 
absolutely indisputsabie evidence of what oc- 
curred at their iustitution as any other symbols 
which have been passed from generation to gen- 
eration in commemoration of events of colossal 
importance. Ihave no patience to go down to 
the level of those who doubt whether Christ 
existed, or whether he instituted baptism in the 
Triune name and the supper symbolizing the 
Crucifixion and the Atonement. These institu- 
tions are his—the Trinity lying bebind one, the 
necessity of a New Birth behind that same one, 
the Atonement and the necessity of immediate 
Repentance behind the other. 

Was Christ a revelation? Was he a t acler 
sent from God? When fragmentary culture in 
our time, paralleling the agnosticism of some 
past ages, comes forward and would endeavor to 
drive out of the list of the essen ials of Chris- 

tiapity Christ’s most central doctrines, who are 
we that we should be led by the wisdom of man 
rather than by the wisdom of God? What indis- 
putably preceded the advent of Christ on the 
earth? A line of history full of symbolic eacri- 
fices, developing age afer age in snch a manner 
as to lead up to Christ. It is absolutely incon- 
trovertible pot only that the ideas which consti- 
tute the doctrine of the Atonement are in the 
world, and that they originated with our Lord 
in their present form, but that all the ages be- 
fore bim give witness to him as certainly as all 
that have followed him have enlarged his tri- 
umphs. Only he is attested by the God of his- 
tory. Therefore, perhaps, without too much 
boldness, perhaps without irreverence, I may 
say that if Chris.’s teachings be not the truth, 
Providence itself has misled the world. Here is 
one who certainly spake as never man spake, 
and one to whom all the ages before and after 
him assuredly give witness. God 1s behind the 
ages, and He has given this teacher power and 
authority, and these are the thoughts behind his 
inculeations. If Christ is not a teacher sent 
from God, we must affirm thatthe universe is a 
puzzle, and that the Father of men has misled his 
children as to the conditions of spiritual peace. 
I startle you, perhaps, but I say these things to 
myself often, that if God was not in Christ rec- 
onciling the world to himself, then God was in 
Christ bewildering the world. Unfathomable 
are the Divine words: “ Ye believe in God, be- 
lieve also in me.” . We believe in God, and, there- 
fore, in the Christ whom God has attested. 

I insist, then, that whatever else we throw out 
of the list of the essentials of faith, the New 
Birth and the Atonement cannot be thrown out, 
and that all attempt to do so in the name of 





ethical or historical science will perish by the 
application of the tests of these two sciences 
themselves. 

Besides the tests already drawn from Christ's 
revelation, there are two that are supplied by 
mere reason. Those truths without barmony 
with which a soul cannot be delivered from the 
love and penalty of sip, are essential portions of 
faith. Those which cannot be affirmed and de- 
nied in one working church without confusion 
are essentials of faith. 

Judging by the tests of revelation or reason, 
what are we to say of the attempt occasionally 
made to Withdraw from the list of the 
csseptials of faith the doctrine of the neces- 
sity of Repentance in this life? Is that a truth so 
nearly tonching the answer to the ques‘ion, 
What must [ do to be saved? as to be an essen- 
tial of faith? Is tbat a truth which can be af- 
firmed and denied inside one working church 
without confusion? When affirmation and 
denial of a religious doctrine lead naturally to 
the formation of two working organizations, to 
support the two opinione, we must think the doc- 
trive an important one. Can men affirm that 
probation is limited to this life and deny it, and 
do all this inside one working church without 

confusion? Is this a fundamental point or not? 

It is the du’y of the sacred profession to show 
from tbe holy Scriptures what the proof is that 
probation is limited to this life. Here and now 
I do not enter upon the exegetical argument on 
this point, forI have done so elsewhere. For 
my own part I regard Professor Shedd’s discus- 
sion of the exegetical portion of this topic as 
very mesterly. (See the ‘* Doctrine of Endless 
Punishment,” Chap. II.) ‘‘ My spirit shall not 
always strive with man. His days shall be 120 
years.” Professor Shedd, beginning with that 
early passage of the Old Testament, passes 
through all the books of Revelation, and shows 
that from end to end the implication is that pro- 
bation is limited to thls life. He does not recog- 
nize as at all plausible the exegetical arguments 
which have been made by those who defend con- 
ditional immortality, or the hypothesis of proba- 
tion after death. Agreei>g with scores of eminent 
scholars in the position, Professor Shedd pro- 
nounces the words in the Apostles’ Creed, ‘* He 
descended into Hades,” a spurious clause which 
appeared first in the latter half of the Fourth 
Century (Page 69.) 

It bas been my endeavor to read everything 
published on the subject, andI have seen 
nothing which has at all shaken my faith in the 
standard interpretations of God’s Word on this 
portion, of the historic belief of Christendom. 


Two selfstyled progressive new crtho- 
doxies, contradict each other. Conditional 
immortality, as it is taught in a few 


quaiters in England, on exegetical and ethical 
grounds ; probation after death, as it is taught 
ina few quarters here, on the same grounds, 
answer each other. These theories cannot both 
be maintained on the basis of an appeal to exe- 
getical learning and the most sensitive instincts 
of the Christian conscivusness. Voltaire said of 
the holy Roman Empire that it was neither holy, 
nor Roman, nor empire. So we must say of each 
of these self-styled progressive new orthodoxies, 
that it is neither progressive, nor new, nor or- 
thodoxy. [Applause.] 
Il. 

Why is it important to mantain evangeli- 
cal unity in regard to there three essentials of 
faith? . 

1. Because these doctrines are the tru'h. 

2. Because unity of believers is necessary to 
their fullest spiritual development in one 
Cburch militant. 

3. Because schism 18 crippling, and 
mately suicidal. 

4. Because unity is necessary in the conflict 
with unbelief. 

5. Because unity as to points which constitute 
vital orthodoxy, or the answer to the question 
What must aman do tobe saved? is necessary 
in evangelistic efforts of all kinds. 

6. Because it is necessary in missions, 

7. Because only such unity fulfills Christ’s 
prayer that his followers may be one. 

Let us meditate on the depth, the breadth, the 
hight of certain petitions that are yet to be 
answered. 

‘Holy Father, keep them in thy name which thou 
hast given me that they may be one, even as we 
are.” 

The unity of person with person in the Trinity 
is employed here a8 a symbol of the unity be- 
tween the Holy Spirit and the believer, and of 
the unity between believers. 


ulti- 


* Sanctify them in the truth—thy word is truth. 

I pray for them also that believe on me 

through their word, that they may all be one, even as 

thou, Father, art in me and I in thee, that they also 

may one be in us that the world may believe that 
thou didst send me.” 

God dwelt in Christ ; Christ dwells in believers. 
In a sense, therefore, as God was in Christ so 
Christ is in the Christian. In some sense Hia 
glory is given to those who receive him fully; 
and why given? 


“The glory which thou hast given me I have 
given unto them that they may be one, even as we 
are ore, I in them and thou in me, that they may be 
perfected into one, that the world may know that 


thou didst send me and lovest them even as thou 
lovedst me.” (John xvii, 11—23.) 

The soul of the magnetic needle is magnetism ; 
the soul’s rou' of the Christian is Christ. Where 
God acts, there he is. There is a God in con- 
science. But God is Father, Sor, and Holy 
Ghost. Tbe substance of God cannot be divided. 
There is, therefore, a Holy Ghost in conscience, 
There is also indisputably a Christ in consciexce. 
Wherever the Holy Spirit touches us, the per- 
sonal Christ touches us. Even Napoleon said 
Christ was more than man, and tbat he makes 
the human soul a part of hisown soul. As all 
magnetic needlcs are one, because they have in 
them one magnetic current, so all Christians are 
one, because they have in them one divine life. 
As all Zolian barps are one, because one atmos- 
phere is in them all, and produces all their 
music, so all Christians are one; for one Holy 
Spirit is in them all, and produces all their 
virtues. 

A day is advancing in which our Lord’s 
Prayer is to be echoed in every closet, and re- 
echoed on every field of Christian effort, until 
hia Kingdom comes in the unity of the saints, 
The world is in our time a very narrow street. 
You can do nothing important on the one side 
that isnot known on the other. All your dis- 
sensions here operate mischievously on missions, 
All your lax, unscriptural, fanciful yiews cripple 
evangelistic effort throughout the earth. I an- 
ticipate no conquest of the whole world by 
Christianity until Christ so unites all believers 
that these three essentials of Christian faith 
shall all be made pillars in the Church militant; 
pillars which no one attaeks, pillars which no 
one dreams of overthrowing, pillars rising from 
earth to Heaven : the necessity of the New Birtb, 
the necessity of the Atonement, the necessity of 
Repentance in this life, 

«In the Cross of Christ I glory, 
Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 
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THE greatest treasures among Mrs. Morgan's 
pictures (now already scattering under the ham- 
mer of the auctioneer) were those which were 
painted by Millet—already noted in a former 
chapter—and those which ‘were painted by that 
great landscape school with which Millet stood 
in closest relationship. The eight Corots, the four 
Daubignys, the stverteen Diazes (or, at least, 
the landscapes among them), the five Duprés, 
the seven Rousseaus, and the Troyons, which 
again numbered seven, were all gond, and in 
Many cases superbly good. Each was in itself 
a beautiful and poetic creation as well as a mere 
truthful record of natural facts. Each group 
showed that each artist had had various poetic 
moods and not merely asingle such. And all 
the groups taken together and compared with 
one another, showed the wide range, the rounded 
fullness to which the school as a whole attained, 
as wellas the unity of spirit which swayed all 
its members. 

When we thus examined and contrasted we 
found that truth to the details of form and to the 
ioval colors of individual objects was not alwaya 
the truth which had seemed of most value. And 
the fact is important; for to it is due the im- 
pression produced by such works on many 
minds—the belief that they are not true to 
Nature at all, but are mere poetic fantasies with 
but a vague substratum of fact to entitle them 
to any credence, That is, individual details 
and local colors are the things most eyes see 
first in Nature, and are the only things some 
eyes ever see with conscious apprehension. And 
the eyes which eee in this way are not always 
those of an observer, only eometimes they are 
those of a painter, and then the pictorial result 
is one of those detailed anatomies of Nature 
which have been characteristic of much English 
landscape painting and also of much of our own 
in its earlier stages. 

But there are other facts than these in Na- 
ture. There are facts of light, facts of general 
tone or barmony, facts of effect, as a painter 
would say. And these are just as important— 
nay, are far more important—to a truly artistic 
eye, than facts of detail. Now, one cavnot 
paint everything when putting Nature onto can- 
vas; we should need Nature’s scale and Nature’s 
materials to accomplish this. Something must 
be omitted always. And what these great French 
painters preferred to omit was dtails; what 
they most cared to record was effects—the 
general forms and uot the special details of their 
theme: its general quality of color, and not its 
special !ocal tints : was, above al', that light which 
is the greatest natural beauty of all, which is 
the great necromancer, the great enchanter that 
transtigures mere commonplace terrestrial facta 
into poetic shapes of beauty. 





Corot, for example, loved light and atmosphere 
above all else, and painted the soft, gray, dif- 
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fused light of morning, and the soft, dusky, 
shadowy light of evening as they have never 
been painted by any other brush; and painted 
far-off transparent skies, infinite airy distances, 
in a way no other hand has rivaled. Doing this, 
he omitted an infinitude of details, alike of 
form and of local tint; but he gave, neverthe- 
less—or perhaps I should say, therefore—the 
general effect, the quality, the impression of his 
foreground objects in the most wonderful way ; 
their main contrasts of color first, and then the 
lusciousness of the grass, the airiness of the 
trees, the wateriness of the water, and every- 
where and always the light which played about 
and behind and through them all. 

Daubigny, too, in bis splendid great canvas 
called ‘‘The Cooper’s Shop,” had cared most for 
light and for general effects of color, giving 
these very broadly and truthfully with small 
thought of minor details. And how perfect, 
how lovely, how heavenly, was his small river- 
landscape where the pink sky was reficcted in 
the placid, lily-sprinkled river, and where against 
it stood out the slender spring-time trees—care- 
lessly touched in, the novice in criticism might 
decide, but bow accurate in their general forms 
and in the broad con'rasts of light green upon 
dark green! Such skies as this were a marked 
peculiarity in Daubigny’s work. Very often, 
indeed, he painted their tender, translucent, 
opalescent hues; and hardly any one else has 
ever tried to overcome the difficulties they offer 
—<difficulties which seem to have been so lightly 
overcome by him. 

Many of the figure pieces by Diaz were ex- 
tremely poor—mere “ pot-boilers,” such as he 
is known to have produced in great profusion. 
Very different, however were his landscapes ; 
wi h much more of detail than the Corots, for 
example, and perhaps with somewhat less of 
poetry; but still with not too much of detail 
to destroy their breadth of effect, their fidelity 
to general truths, and with sufficient sentiment 
to seem ex'remely poetical if weighed in the 
scale with anyone but Corot himself. More 
majestic, more serious and grand in mood, and 
also more versatile than any of his brethren 
was Rousseau, the eldest of them all, the 
teacher or direct inspirer of many. More bril- 
liant in color, more romantic in feeling than 
any was—or rather is, for he alone survives of 
the famous band—Jules Dupré ; so brilliant, yet 
with such a touch of somberness, anc so roman* 
tic, yet with such a touch of grandeur, that it 
almost seems as though Rembrandt might have 
painted like him bad he been born in modern 
France and turned his brush to landscape. 
Excellent examples -of both these paint- 
ers were to be seen in this collection; 
but there is no space to speak of them 
here, nor of the work of Troyon, whose 
mission it was to show how animals might be 
putintoan art at once truthful and poetic, 
and how genuine sentiment might be infused 
into their portrayal without recourse to that 
semi-humanization into which Landseer, for ex- 
ample, so frequently was led. 

To represent the poetic painting of the human 
figure there were four of Henner’s beau iful 
nympbhs—modern in type of face, and yet as 
chaste 1n sentiment as apy antique marble. A 
small picture of a tiger and serpent, by Dela- 
croix, showed the color and the passion which 
won the day in that great fight when (in the 
earlier years of the century) he headed the young 
** Romantic” painters of France against the cold 
and formal * Classic” artists who were banded 
together under his rival, Ingres. Among several 
Meissonicrs the finest was an interior called 
The Library,” which was unusually tender and 
charming in color—a soft stream of light falling 
through the window on a figure and surround- 
ings in which red tones predominated. The 
best example of that technically brilliant and 
dashing school which has of late yeara become 
famous under the name of the Spanish-Roman 
was a water-color by its first master, Fortuny— 
a gorgeous and audacious bit of color showing a 
Rococo interior, with a gayly clad old gentleman 
rapturously contemplating a great red Chinese 
vase. The best piece of “ story-telling” art was 
certainly Vibert’s ** Missionary’s Adventures,” It 
showed a scarred and emaciated black-robed 
priest showing his wounds and telling his pa- 
thetic, beroic tale to a group of digmfied Roman 
ecclesiastics, clad in purple and scarlet and blue 
and white, luxuriously sipping their coffee in a 
stately apartment and paying a more or less 
ironical, surprised, or contemptuous attention 
to his words, which must indeed have come to 
their ears with a strange and incomprebensible 
sound. Vibert has often been accused of tatir- 
izing the Church, or rather churchmen, to the 
verge of caricature or slander. Certamly he 
satirizes them here and with no tender hand; 
bat the one figure of the missionary himself is 
sufficient to show the obverse of the matter; 
and this picture at least bas so wide and just a 
truth as to remsin well outside the border of 
caricature. 

Quite another side of Continental Christianity 
—and a mnch more delightful side—was re- 
vealed in Jules Breton’s beautiful canvas (as 
beautiful in sentiment as in material qualities), 
called “The Communicants.” In an outlying 
ane of a picturesque little village, clad in the 








young leaves and bright blossoms of spring, 
stood a troop of white-robed little girls, bearing 
each a taper and juet starting for the church 
whose spire rose in the distance. One had not 
yet joined the ranks, but was receiving the 
blessing of her grandparents, while her mother 
and little brothers waited near. The grace of 
composition, the charm of color, the simple, 
naive trutb, and the tender, enforced feeling of 
this canvas made it a delight alike to the eye 
and to the heart. 

But my tale would be far too long did I try to 
speak of all the pictures which delayed one’s 
foot, and remain conspicuous in one’s memory ; 
still more did I try to speak of all the other 
objects these various collections held. And, in 
truth, outside the pictures and the prints, while 
there was much for the eye which loved costli. 
ness and showiness, there was not much for the 
eyewhich sought real artistic work. Only the 
objects of Oriental art—if I except a little of the 
silver ware— were as valuable in aun artistic as in 
a commercial sense. But some of these were 
extremely valuable in both respects, as, for in- 
stance, certain simple little Chinese vases ofa 
rare and curious pinkish tint (technically 
known as “ Peach Blow"), which we were asked 
to believe were worth anything up to even fif- 
teen thousand dollars apiece! And we could 
believe it when we saw how lovely they were, 
not only in color, but also in shape; and in the 
quality of their surface, too. 
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THE GREEK TEXT OF THE 
PROPHET JERI MIAH. 
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Tue Alexandrian version of the Book of the 
prophet Jeremiah has always been a cruz inter- 
pretum. Being the oldest of all extant transla- 
tions, and made directly from a Hebrew text 
which had neither vowels nor accents, the Sep- 
tuagint is a witness to the pre-Massoretic state 
of the Old Testament text. In some parts, this 
version is very faithful; in others, it taxes all 
the ingenuity of the critic to harmonize it with 
the Hebrew. Such a task is offered in the ver- 
sion of the prophet Jeremiah. The first phe- 
nomenon with which we meet is the fact that 
the prophecies are differently arranged in the 
Hebrew and Septuagint; thus, in the Hebrew, 
the oracles stand in the following order: Egypt, 
Philistines, Moab, Ammon, Edom, Damascus, 
Kedar, Elam, Babylon; butin the Greek, Elam, 
Egypt, Babylon, Philistines, Edom, Ammon, 
Kedar, Damascus, Moab. On this point scholars 
agree that the original order belongs to the He- 
brew. But the second and most remarkable 
phenomenon is the fact that the Alexandrian 
Version—we use the text of Tischendorf—usu- 
ally abounding in so mapy additions, has here 
80 Many Omissions, not on!y of words or clauses, 
but of entire verses. According to the Masora, 
Jeremiah contains 1,365 verses. We have 
cuunted about 70 verses which are entirely Jeft 
out in the Sep uagint. All in all tnere are 
omitted, if we have counted mght, 2,256 words 
—ViZ.: 


Chap. ii, omitted 16 Chap. xxxv, omitted 35 
“ vil, ad 3 “ xxxvi, * 12 
bad vil, “ 55 “ xxxviil, ad 22 
o x, “ 81 “ xxxix, - = 
“ xi, “ 61 “ xl, “ec 45 
% xvii, mm ® xh, « 36 
“ xxv, “ 4 CU xiu, bad 21 
“ xxvi, ae ; °° xhv, * 46 
“ xaviil, « wa « xlv, 6s 5 
ad xxix, “« 04 xivi, aad bey 
“ xxviii, “ 6 xlvii, ba 15 
a XXx, “« 1038 © xiviil, «100 
“ xxxi, “ 11 “ 1, “ 84 
“ XXX, “ “a «© li, “« 6195 
“* xxxiii, mu « lil, * 2 


“ xxxiv, “ 85 
By allowing an average of fifteen words to each 
verse, we find that about the ninth part, or 150 
verses of Jeremiah are omitted py the Septua- 
gint. Some of these omissions have already 
been noted by Jerome in his commentary on 
Jeremiah, and it is impossible to charge to tbe 
Alexandrian translators all these omissions. In 
the majority of cases, the preference no doubt 
belongs to the Greek text. Criticism has here a 
most difficult problem to solve. 
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Sanitary. 
THE DEPENDENT AND DELIN- 
QUENT CLASSES. 


THe care of the dependent and criminal 
classes of population has so much to do with the 
health of the people and with all that relates to 
prosperity, it is not surprising that all students 
of sovial science are interested therein. It is 
somewhat remarkable that the governing author- 
ities have not come more fully to realize what 
great evils and perils exist, and how speedily 
they should be remedied. We cannot turn to 
the records of any state without seeing how 
rapidly this portion of the population is increas- 











tag. If the opinion of the best penologist is 


correct, tbat only about one-fifth of the crim- 
inal class are ever in prison at one time, there 
are about 300,000 criminals in the United States. 
While the general increase of population in New 
York State in the last ten years has been twenty 
per cent. that of the criminal population has 
been thirty-three per cent. From the reports 
of the New Jersey Bureau of Statistics there is 
reason to believe there is an equal increase there. 
Careful computation shows that tbe criminal 
and pauper classes together amount to about 
one in forty-five of the whole population. Such 
a constituency as this not only fails to do its 
part for the general welfare, but deducts 
enormously from the work and wages of the ac- 
tive population. The great peril as to disease, 
as to crime, as to financial embarrassment, 
comes from this great army of dependents. Is 
it not bigh time that the people at large should 
come to realize the portent of this array, and 
provide some method for limiting the increase, 
as well as for disposing of the material on hand ? 
Some of the causes are not far to seek. Lack of 
industry or of ability to do any one thing well is 
oftener the cause of non-employment than is the 
scarcity of work. Some find that they are able, 
without work, to make a living just as easily as 
they would by their shiftless methods of occa- 
sional work. Some cities have so far perceived 
this as to form soeieties of organized charity. 
These accomplish au excellent service. Present 
wants, where humanity requires it, are met. 
Cases are inquired into. Families are followed 
out as to the causes of their vagrancy or de- 
pendency. Promiscuous begging is discouraged, 
and those willing to work are ailed in securing 
employment. Cities like Buffalo and Indian- 
apolis, following out this system, have saved 
thousands to the public treasury, and, better 
than that, have trained many a family out of 
dependency and crime. Where the older per- 
sons cannot be changed in their habits, the 
children are forced to some other mode of live- 
lihood than that of begging. 

As the various almshouse systems of states 
are inquired into they are found to be very de- 
fective, and _to cause the evil they are designed 
to prevent. Instead of being the charitable 
homes of innocent pauperism, they too often 
have been encouragements to thriftlessness and 
poverty, Noone can read such an address as 
that of the Hon. Mr. Letchworth, of Buffalo, as 
to the almshouses of the State of New York, 
without seeing how much has been done, and 
how much remains to be done in securing better 
alms systems for our various cities and states. 
Unfortunately the work is left to the few, while 
the many seem to regard present conditions as 
inevitable. Besides the officers in charge of 
such irstitutions, there needs to be the constant 
oversight of those deeply interested and well- 
informed in the methods of limiting invalidity, 
pauperism and crime. The great difficulty is 
that we so soon and so easily come to regard 
paupers and criminals as persons set apart from 
the ordinsry population, avd as exerting httle 
or no infiuence upon it. We forget that the en- 
tire army of tramps, now numbering its tens of 
thousands, is not only a pauper population, but 
most cf it a criminal population. Itis, asa rule, 
the contents of the jails, and of almshouses 
thrown out upon society, and that for depreda- 
tion. The sheriff of one of our jails, being 
asked, in the winter, as be left a door open, 
whetner be was not afraid that some of the in- 
mates would escape, replied: ‘Oh! no; they 
worked too hard to get io.” An analysis of 
seven thousand convictions in one state shows 
that over 3,000 were in jail for being drunk and 
disurderly ; over 1,000 as tramps or vagrants; 
and that two-thirds of those committed are for 
not over three months. The jail is merely a 
boarding house and a place of congenial com- 
panionsbip. Many, if getting out too early in 
the season, or in the winter, again get drunk or 
commit some small crime, in order to be re- 
turned. 

The jailsof this country are in very un- 
forvunste contrast with those of Great Britain. 
Howard and his followers have so impressed the 
British Isles with their effect as causes of dis- 
ease, pauperism and crime, that the borough 
prison or shire jail bas ceased to be. The 
English jail has most of the appointments of 
the disciplined. It is not a boarding house to 
furnish perquisites to the warden or sheriff. 
It is made a place of work and of pupishment. 
In many of our cities the jails are used as sta- 
tion houses, and beds and corridors crowded 
with all degrees of temporary guests. Card- 
playing, gambling, story telling, swearing, and 
the revelation of each other’s tricks and evil 
deeds form the stock in trade which is bartered 
about for the injury of society, We are much 
surprised that these facts do not more fully 
impress Christian communities, and that they 
are left to be looked after by what are called 
philanthropists. To us, all such problems seem 
to belong essentially to the higher departments 
of Christian energy and excellence. They 
should be taken in as part of ckurch work just 
as much as are questions relating to the Sabbath 
or to temperance. These centers of both phys- 
ical and moral contagion will never be improved 
until, with earnest and organized effort, those 





who are engaged for the Master take hold of the 
work, It is a field in which the harvest ig 
great but the laborers are few. The various 
boards ard councils of charities and correction 
are doing much; but those are largely 
made up of officers of institutions or of those 
having official care. It is time that more of the 
people inquired into their duties and privileges 
of work. 








Science, 


Tux student who endeavors to get at the rea 
sons for things is often brought to a sudden hal 
where he fancied his hobby- horse had a smooth 
road to travelon. Much which seems clear to- 
day often becomes misty to-morrow. What ig 
more natural than to conclude that thistledown 
is intended to aid in the distribution of the 
seeds? Yet the labors of Dr. Asa Gray have 
shown that those composite plants that have 
no down or pappus capable of assisting the seed 
to travel far, have made their way as well or 
better than those which have this seeming ad- 
vantage, Such hard knots are continually aris- 
ing, and among the most recent illustrations ig 
one relating to the wings of pine reeds. As we 
see it in many species, there surely need be no 
hesitation in believing that a wing is for the 
purpose of distributing the seed. This cer- 
tainly would be true of a large number of spe- 
cies. But there are some species that have the 
seed so large or so heavy in proportion to its 
wing, that the design can scarcely be con- 
ceived in the direction of distribution. 
The more recent cases are pines with 
cones that remain closed for years, and some 
say never open. Yet these have wings often as 
large and perfect as those which open their 
cones and distribute the seeds at once on ma- 
turity. And it has been asked why should Na- 
ture take such elaborate pains to prepare seed 
for distribution, aud then deliberately close the 
avenues by which the distribution is to be led? 
The answer seems to have relation to forest 
fires. It has been noticed during the few past 
years, that these hard closed cones are usually 
the most prevalent in regions exposed to forest 
fires. The seeds held fast in their prison cones 
rarely escape, ¢xcept by the heat of a forest fire. 
They will keep their germinating power for 
many years when so retained. An inteliigent 
writer ina recent number of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, says the cones of Pinus tub-rculata, a 
native of special regions in the Sierra Nevadas, 
never open except under the influence of a 
forest fire. No young plants are ever found ex- 
cept where a fire has been, and there are all 
of one age. This has been noticed of Pinus 
contorta and other species in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, as well as of species on the Pacific Coast. 
It really louks as if Nature had made provision 
not only for the distribution of the seed by pro- 
viding it with wings, but had also fureseen the 
contingency of a forest fire, and provided for a 
reforestation at once on the burning of the 
original away. Natural selection, or the fittest 
surviving in the struggle for life, by slow modi- 
fications to adapt the iniividual to the *‘envi- 
ronment,” will hardly explain the singular rela- 
tionship of these specics to forest firs. We 
can readily understand that if the regular yearly 
scattering-seed species are together in a forest 
with the closed, hard coned ones, in the event 
of a forest fire, the latter, being the ** fittesr,” 
would “survive.” But their existence there at 
the tine of the fire would seem to be contem- 
poraneous, and leave little place for gradual 
adap‘a'ion and change. It seems almost im- 
possible to excluie from this and similar pbe- 
nomena the idea of foreknowledge and deliber- 
ate preparation for events, wholly aside from any 
inborn power to change to suit external condi- 
tions, which seems to be the favorite reason for 
“a in modern times. 


....The Greenwich Observatory is to have & 
great telescupe at last. Grubb, cf Dublin, has 
taken the contract for a twenty-eight inch glass 
of the very short focus of only twenty-eight feet. 
The size of their dome prevents them from hayv- 
ing the longer focus of thirty-five or forty feet, 
which would be much better optically. The 
work on the great thirty-six inch lens of the 
Lick Observatory is going on swimmingly 4 
Cambridgeport, and the Clarks pronounce the 
material to be of the finest possible quality. 
The Feils have now on hand a second crown 
glass disk of the same size; aud negotiations 
are on foot for fitting the great telescope with ® 
so-called *‘photographic corrector,” which would 
fit it for stellar photography. It is greatly to 
be hoped that the project will succeed. 


_...Dr.A. Mahler has read before the Royal 
Academy of Sciences in Vienna, a paper entitled 
‘* Astronomical Examinations cover'ng the 
Eclipses mentioned in the Bible,” in which he 
claims to have established two important points, 
namely, (1) That there is remarkable con- 
firmation of the chronology of the Old Testa- 
ment, as interpreted by tradition, to be found 
in the record of these eclipses ; and (2) That the 
tume of the exodus of the children of 
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School and College. 


Some interesting religious statistics con- 
cerning the students of the University of Michi- 
gan have recently been collected by a committee 
of the Students’ Christian Association of that 
Institution. There are about 1,380 atudents in 
all the departments. Returns were received 
from 1,156 of them. It appears that of these 
1,156 the professing Christians number 730 or 
63.2 per cent., the churchmembers 568 or 49.2 
per cent. Of those reported upon, the profess- 
ing Christians number, in the Collegiate or 
Literary Department, 64 per cent., in the Medi- 
cal Department 69 per cent., in the Law D2part- 
ment 50 per cent., in the Dental Department 89 
per cent., in the Pharmacy Department 50 per 
cent., ia the Homeopathic Department 55 per 
cent. Classifying the students by their denomi- 
national connection, either through actual 
membership or habitual attendance of them- 
selves or their parents, the Methodists number 
964; Presbyterians, 18% ; Baptists, 136; Congre- 
gationalists, 123; Episcopalians, 101; Roman 
Catholics, 58 ; Unitariaas, 36, and other denomi- 
nations fewer. Twenty-seven persons intend 
engaging 1n missionary work, and seventeen 
others are considering the question of entering 
on such work. Of these forty-four persons 
twenty-six are medical students, Within the 
last few yeara some fifteen missionaries have 
gone from the University to the forcign field. 
These figures seem to indicate that the University 
does not compare unfavorably with the denomi- 
national colieges in respect to the religious 
character of its students. 





...-A very valuable property has just been 
purchased tor the permanent occupancy and use 
of the School of Theology of Boston University. 
It ia situated upon Mt. Vernon Street, a short 
distance west of the State House, the north 
front of which is upon the same street. The 
lot is 180 feet deep, extending through to Chest- 
nut Street, and affording room for future 
growth. A more desirable location could hardly 
be found in the city, both streets being quiet 
and occupied by residences of the most intelli- 
gent and influential citizens. The two houses 
now upon the lot were erected by two millionaire 
brothers,named Thayer at an expense of $200,000, 
and were occupied as residences until the re- 
cent death of the owners. Slight interior changes 
will admirably fit it for the uses of the school, 
Ite front is opposite large yards adorned with 
trees, while its southern windows in the upper 
stories command a magnificent view over the 
Common, Back Bay, Roxbury, and Brookline. 
The officera and friends of the school are feeling 
very happy over the new acquisition. 


....The trustees of Bryn Mawr College have 
appointed Herman Collitz, Ph.D., Associate Pro- 
fessor of German Language and Literature, and 
he will be expected to enter upon the duties of 
his position on the first of October next. Dr. 
Collitz is a native of Hanover, Germany. He 
studied at the University of Gottingen from 

1875 to 1878, when he took the degree of Ph.D. 
atthat University. He continued his studies at 
the University of Berlin from 1878 to 1881, and 
has been for two years privat-docent, or unsal- 
aried Professor, at the University of Halle. He 
has won a solid reputation for his knowledge of 
the philology and literature of his native lan- 
guage, and as an inspiring lecturer and teach- 
er. 


...-An effort is being made in Philadelphia to 
raise $50,000 to endow a Pennsylvania profess- 
orship of Mineralogy in Washington and Lee 
University, Va. When Washington was in Phil- 
adelphia in 1796, he gave $50,000 to Liberty Hall 
Academy, afterward Washington College, Wash- 
ington and Lee University, and for nearly nine- 
ty years the institution has received an an- 
nual dividend of $3,000 upon his gift. It is de- 
sired to connect the name of the State of Penn- 
sylvania with this university, which is the only 
Beat of learning now existing which received 
Washington’s personal aid and encouragement. 


. ..Professor Thompson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been engaged by Yale Col- 
lege as an additional lecturer on political 
economy. He began his course of lectures on 
February 3d, with an introductory address to 
the whole university, on ‘Protective Tariffs.” 
It is said that Professor Thompson’s salary is 
paid by a few Connecticut gentlemen, who do 
not believe in free-trade doctrine as taught by 
Prof. W. G@. Sumner, and think that both sides 
of the question ought to be regularly taught at 
Yale. Professor Thompson will be a university 
lecturer. 


---.It is now settled that Bishop Spalding, of 
Peoria, is to be the first rector of the new Catho- 
lic University at Washington. He is a very 
active and scholarly man, and a voluminous 
writer, His success in securing money for the 
nstitution is said to be remarkable, 


-++»The German imperial Government has 
ordered the establishment of chairs for hygiene 
"ata at all universities of the Em- 





Personalities. 


Freperick Oscak von ScHWARZE, the re- 
nowned Saxon jurist who lately died, was pos- 
sessed of an extraordinary memory in certain di- 
rections and none at all in others. It is said that 
he could, for instance, repeat, word for word, 
pages of the most abstract professional litera- 
ture, but only with the greatest difficulty cite 
from what author or work he was quoting. By 
concentrating his attention, often involuntarily, 
upon the text, he seemed to deprive himself of 
the most important fact—who wrote it; and 
never attempted citations without memoranda 
of author, book and chapter. The rest he could 
take care of. 


....A witty remark has been set down to the 
credit of Justice Chitty, the distinguished Lon- 
don jurist and author. In the middle of a case 
he was trying, a great piece of plaster fell from 
the ceiling, filliug the court-room with dust. 
**Do not lose your composure, gentlemen,” ex- 
claimed the Justice, shaking his gown free from 
the lime. ‘* Fiat justitia, ruat coelum! Let the 
counsel continue.” And the trial proceeded. 


....Mr. F. Cope Whitehouse, who delivered 
several lectures before our geographical and 
other societies, on archwological subjects, has 
arrived in Egypt. He has published a new 
pamphlet (dedicated to the Khédive)1n which he 
sets forth in full his views on the true site of the 
ancient Lake Moeris, a particular subject of Mr. 
Whitehouse’s investigations. 


....Mr. Jacques Cortelyou, a citizen of East 
Fishkill, New York, celebrated his ninetieth 
birthday last week. Born in Brooklyn, March 
Ist, 1796, he is the only one living of the orig- 
inal owners of Prospect Park, and remembers the 
town of Brooklyn when it contained only a 
couple of thousand souls,and its ferriage was by 
sails and oars. 


.... Kings and queens are indeed mortal, and 
their crowns are nothing without health. The 
Empress of Austria, the Crown Princess of 
Sweden and a son of the Emperor of Germany 
are all preparing to go to Amsterdam to put 
themselves under the care of Dr. Metzger, the 
eminent specialist. 


....One colored woman, Miss Caroline Brazg, 
is an editor, and her newspaper, the Virginia 
Lancet, is the single one known to be printed in 
the country under such editorial circumstances. 
Miss Bragg is highly educated, and has excel- 
lent business talent also. 


....The friends of Mrs. Hancock are discuss- 
ing the practicability of settling her for life in 
a comfortable home of her own in the capital. 
As Mrs. Hancock has a very large circle of 
friends there,such a residence would be a pleas- 
ant one for her. 


....Count Schuvaloff, who some time ago 
fell into evil odor at the Imperial Court in St. 
Petersburgh, seems to be suddenly regaining 
his lost favor. The Czar and Czarina lately dis- 
tinguished him with marks of their esteem at 
some important social entertainments. 


....Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke married a 
Miss Shell for his first wife; a lovely Irish 
woman. The baronet is the owner of the 
Atheneum and of the Gardener, both of which 
papers were started by his father, the first 
baronet. 


...-The Queen has promised to ‘‘ assume the 
personal care,” whatever that pledge amounts 
to, of the children of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, while the latter are absent in India, 
until 1888. 


....Mme. Carlotta Patti has decided to retire 
into private life, and is about to buy a house in 
the city of Florence, the climate of Italy being 
especially beneficial to her. 


...Prince Henry of Battenberg has been for- 
bidden to hunt, in consequence of a severe fall 
he lately had from an unmanageable English 
thoroughbred. 


....Mr. Hamilton Disston, a Philadelphia 
geotleman, is said to carry the largest insurance 
on his life of any American citizen—nearly 
#500,000. 


...-Adelaide Ristori has, for some time, been 
preparing her memoirs, which a leading pub- 
lishing house of this city hopes to issue next 
season. 


....Senator Evarts will visit Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and address the students of the Uni- 
versity there before he returns to Washington. 


+...Jdudge Joel Parker, of New Jersey, says he 
has not had his photograph taken for a dozen 
years, and doesn’t know when he will. 


....Mr, Hubert Herkomer will remain in Bos- 
ton until summer, having a considerable list of 
portraits to be completed. 


..--Queen Victoria, after considerable consul- 
tation, has decided that Buckingham Palace shall 
be lighted with electricity. 


.++»Private Dalzell is trying to have his pen- 
sion increased. It is only six dollars per month, 





PH ebbies, 


....Senator Jones has urgent business in De- 
troit; to wit, to woo. 





....¥oung man, make a note of this. Grass 
widows are not green. 


...-A New York girl selected a Socialist to 
marry because he loved Herr Most. 


...[t is feared that the Swedish Minister’ 
Kjolt, will never be a pronounced success. 


....Thomasville, Ga., is called ‘“‘the garden 
city of the South.” It is the seediest place in 
that section. 


....Paper is being used as a substitute for 
wood. It is also being used as a substitute for 
railroads and mining companies, 


...-A recent writer says that incineration of 
the dead is common in Alaska, An ice-creama- 
tion must certainly be easier there than burial, 


....Flipkins was passing along the street and 
saw a trunk outside the door of a dealer, bear- 
ing the legend: ** This size for $10,” ‘So do 
I,” said Flipkins. 


-.-.Family Physician: ‘I'm afraid that you 
have heen eating too much cake and candy. Let 
me see your tongue.” Little girl: “Oh! you 
can look at it ; but it won’t tell.” 


....**Is there any danger of the boa constric- 
tor biting me?” asked a lady visitor at the Zoo- 
logical Garden. ‘‘Not the least, marm,” cried 
the showman. “* He never bites ; he swallows his 
wittles whole.” 


-.-.A daily newspaper has been started in 
Greenland. As there are only about thirty days 
in the summer and none in the winter, it is 
thought that the editor will be able to get 
through the year without mortgaging his snow 
hut. 


...‘*Mother, what is an angel?” ‘My dear, 
it is a little girl with wings, who flies.” ‘But 
I heard Papa telling the governess yesterday 
that she was an angel. Will she fly?” ‘Yes, 
my dear; she will fly away the first thing to- 
morrow.” 


...-Miss Philadelphia: ‘‘ And so you enjoyed 
your tour of Europe?” Miss Boston: ‘Oh! in- 
describably.” ‘Did you see the aqueducts in 
Rome?” “Yes, and they swam beautifully.” 
“Swam! Whatswam?” ‘The aqua-ducks, of 
course.” 


.... He (speaking of their marriage): “I think 
they hoth made a very good match.” She: 
**How can you say so? Why, she’s brimstone 
personified, and he’s a perfect stick.” He: 
‘*Brimstone and a perfect stick—precisely the 
essentials to a good match.” 


---- Court Officer (whispering in magistrate’s 
ear): ‘A couple outside wants you to join them.” 
Magistrate: “Sh! Tell ’em I'll be around the 
corner in five minutes.” Oourt Officer: “It’s a 
young couple, sir, as wants to get married.” 
Magistrate: **Oh! tell’em they'll have to wait 
until the court is adjourned.” 


....The wind is always tempered to the shorn 
lamb. In the bleak climate of St. Paul, where 
an editor would naturally freeze to death 
several times each winter, kind Providence in- 
duces his subscribers to bring libel suits to 


| warm him up. One paper in that city has four- 


teen suits, and the editor works in his shirt 
sleeves on the coldest days. 


...* We feel,” writes a Western editor, “that 
an apology is due to Widow Grimes. In our 
issue of last week we stated that she had eloped 
with an eighteen-year-old man. The truth was 
that she was thrown from an eight-year-old 
mare, which she was riding in a lope, and which 
slipped and fell. Mistakes will happen in the 
best-regulated newspaper offices; and we are 
confident that when we state the item was sent 
over & telephone wire, no other apology will be 
needed.” 


...-Nearly every day somebody unearths an 
‘old rhyme” of a meteorological character, 
such as, *‘ If February gives much snow, a fine 
summer it doth foreshow’’; or, “If March is 
full of wind and rain, the farmer will have a 
good crop of grain.” These *‘ old rhymes” are 
now manufactured in every enterprising news- 
paper office, and they are verified quite as often 
as the ‘old rhymes” made a century ago. Here's 
one, for instance, that may be depended upon: 
“Tf in June, July and August no rain there 
be, a very dry summer you'll surely see.” 


...-She was young, she was green, she was 
very new in Washington. At a recent swell 
affair she had gone with the crowd into the re- 
freshment room. Presently an elegant looking 
waiter, for all the world like a foreign ambassa- 
dor, bowed politely before her and murmured: 
“Is there any one waiting on you, Miss?” 
“Sir? Sir?” she stammered in startled embar- 
rassment, ‘* Pardonnez moi, Is there any one 
waiting on you?” “Oh!” she said, blushing 
brightly. ‘No, Sir; not in Washington. But 
when I’m at home I’ve got more beaux than any 
other girlin town.” 





Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 
ANDERSON, Tuomas, Grundy Center, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Blair, Neb. 


COX, J. L., accepts call to New Church, Robin- 
son, Ill. 


CUMMINGS, Exenezer E., D.D., died recently 
in Concord, N. H., aged 86. 
GABLE, Wm., Elk City, Kan., resigns, 


HARRINGTSON, H. L., accepts call to Blue 
Point, L. L. 


KLINE, P. A. H., Summit, N. J., resigns. 


LANGRIDGE, R. J., Oskaloosa, Ia., accepts 
call to Maquoketa, Ia. 


WILLOUGHBY, E. C. H., accepts call to Pinck- 
neyville, Ill, 
THOMPSON, C. J., Burlington, Ia., resigns. 
OONGREGATIONAL, 
BURT, Anruur W., Riverside, O., resigns. 


CLARK, D. O., Manchester, Mass., called to 
Winchester, N. H. 


CRANE, E. C., Andover Seminary, accepts call 
to South Main 8t. ch., Manchester, N. H. 


CRISTY, A. B., Greenwich, Conn., accepts call 
to Hudson, O. 


DUNLAP, Geoace H., Harrisville, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Derby, Vt. 


ERDMAN, W. J., Jamestown, N. Y., accepts 
call to Olivet ch., Boston, Mass, 

GARRETTE, Epmounp Y., Paxton, IIL, resigns. 

GOFF, Epwaxp F., Beardstown, Iil,, resigns, 

HALL, Grorak A., Hartford Seminary, accepts 
cail to uhe South ch., Peabody, Mass. 

HARRISON, James K., ord. pastor in Central 
Park ch., Chicago, [ll., Feb. 26th. 

JONES, Garirrirg, inst. in Columbus, 0. 


KNIGHT, Horace B., Cheltenham ch., St. 
Louis, Mo., resigns, 


MILLS, Hagtow 8., Forest Grove, Or., accepts 
call to Alton, Lil. 


McLEAN, Donan A., ord. in Rodman, N. Y., 
Feb. 25th. 


RALSTON, E. 8., Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, 
O., accepts cail to Newport, Ky. 


SAWYER, Stowe, Chicago, Ill., accepta call to 
Fox Lake, Wis. 


SNOWDEN, James E., Oskaloosa, Ia., resigns. 


THOMPSON, C. W., No. and E. Woodstock, 
Conn., resigns. 


WALKER, TxEopore C., Penfield, O., called te 
Keosauqua, Ia, 


WARD, Hiram Q., Chicago Seminary, accepts 
cali to Grand Meadow and Dexter, Minn. 


WELLS, Georce W., Belpre, O., resigns, 
WILSON, Henry, Lockport, accepts call to Mays 
wood, Iil. 





WILDEY, Joun E., Meredith Village, N. H., ac- 
cepts call to Elmwood ch., Providence, R. I. 
YUNDT, Tuos. M., Wyandotte, Kan., accepts 
charge of Bethany Urphan’s Home, Womels- 
dorf, Penn. 
LUTHERAN, 


GLASGOW, Pavt, elected to St. John’s German 
ch., Tamaqua, Penn. 

MARKS, C. A., Floyd C. H., Va., removes to 
Prosperity, 8. C. 

REMSBERG, W. L., Oregon, Ill., removes to 
Lavansville, Penn. 

STERN, G., Bedford, O., accepts call to Water- 
loo, N. Y. 

THRALL, W. G., South Valley, N. ¥., removes 
to Gordon, Penn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALDEN, G. R., Walnut Hills, Cincinnati, O., 
removes to Lake de Funiak, Fia. 


BRUCE, Jesse C., Peoria, Lil., resigns, 

CARRINGTON, Joun, elected pastor of Leba- 
non ch., San Francisco, Cal. 

DAVIES, P. 8., Midland, Mich., accepts call to 
Aberdeen, Dak. 

DAVIS, W. Y., Springfield, called to Taylorsville, 
Ky. 

HERRON, 8. P., accepts call to De Kalb and De 
Kalb Junction, N. Y. 

JONES, J., D.D., Louisville, Ky., accepts cali 
to Canisteo, Bteuben Co., N. ¥. 

JEFFRIES, E. D., Arbuckle, removes to Alder- 
son, W. Va. 

McKILLIP, M. E., inst. pastor in First ch., 
Seymour, Ind., Feb. 21st. 

MILLARD, M. W., Temple, removes to Rock- 
dale, Tex. 

PATTERSON, Penn.J. F., Mingo,called to Fifth 
ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

RUDOLPH, W. 8., Canon City, Col., accepts 
call te Laramie City, W. T. 

SUTPHEN, Pavt F., inst. in Woodland Ave. 
ch., Cleveland, O. 

THOMPSON, D. R., White Hall, accepts call to 
Bushnell, Lil. 

VANCE, James L., Union Theo. Sem., called to 
Wytheville, Va. 

WOODBRIDGE, Jauuie1, died recently in Wes- 
son, Miss., aged 71. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BELL, Tuomas, address South Norwalk, Conn. 

CARVER, Tomas G., D.D., died recently in 
Harrison, N. J., aged sixty-five. 

CLICKNER, Geo. M., Church of the Redeemer, 
Baltamore, Md., resigns. 

JESSUP, Emerson, address North Guilford, 


Conn. 

JONES, Heney L., Wilkesbarre, Pcnn., elected 
rector of St. Ann's, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KIRBY, R. M., Brooklyn, N. Y., called to Fer- 
nandina, Fia. 

PECK, Francis, accepts rectorship of Immanuel 
ch., Anacostia, Md. 

ROGERS, Joun H., New Britain, Conn., died 


recently, 

SCOTT, Ropert, address, Beatrice, Neb. 

WALKER, Wiu14m B., Augusta, Ga., accepts 
call to Stratford, Conn. 

WARNER, A. J., takes charge of St. Andrew's 
ch., Bradford, N. Y.. 

WARREN, Epwakrp,Asst min. Trinity ch., city, 
TT call to Diocese,of Florida, 

WASHBURN, ALFRED y., St. Matthew’s ch., 
South Boston, Mass, Continues in 
charge of 8t. Matthew chapel, 
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Music, 


‘*ParsiFAL,” Wagner’s strangely beautiful 
sacred music-drama, was sung by the Oratorio 
Society as its concluding offering for this sea- 
son, last Thuraday evening, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Several drawbacks to the success 
of the recital of the work were unfortunately 
unavoidable—the illness and absence of Herr 
Max Alvary, who was to sing the title part, the 
substitution in his place of Herr Kraemer on 
the shortest possible notice, so short that he 
could not be expected to perform his duties at 
all acceptably, and did not; and the severe 
hoarseness of Herr Fischer, on whom de- 
volved the music of Gurnemanz. Further- 
more the performance was half in Eng- 
lish, half in German; the soloists sing- 
ing one language, the Flower Maidens and 
chorus breaking forth into the other. The very 
indifferent translation of the original poem for 
which those industrious offenders,Mr. and Mrs. 
Corder are responsible, made this necessity less 
tolerable. On the other hand, were severa] 
compensations, We had Fraiilein Brandt, who 
gave all the justice to the dramatic part of 
Kundry that we expected and the conditions of 
the performance admitted, singing with a mag- 
netically impassioned feeling the evening 
throughout, and particularly in the great scene 
of the second act. Herr Lebmler did admirably 
as Klingsor, with his rich voice, clear enuancia- 
tion and complete knowledge of his music. The 
eight ladies kept together sufficiently well as the 
Flower Maidens, Mrs. Dossert meriting especial 
gratitude for her faithful efforts to that end. 
The chorus sang most of their music well, 
and tue orchestra of the Symphony Society 
played an intelligent and, in various episodes, 
fairly finished accompaniment. The audience was 
very large, applause liberal, and Mr. Walker 
Damrosch, who conducted the performance 
painstakingly, was called upon the stage at its 
conclusion, Altogether the evening’s work had 
much to interest and reward attendance, despite 
shortcomings too decided to be forgotten. But, 
after all, the main difficultyin such an-even- 
ing’s entertainment 1s not whether such and 
such singers acquit themselves well in the music 
of * Parsifal,” or if the orchestra and chorus 
play and sing as though the score of a great 
three-act’* Biihnenweihefestspiel” were some tuny 
easy cantata. When one has admitted that 
the curiosity of musicians, not to say the 
musical public, seeks a chance to be gratitied in 
regard to technical characteristics of ** Parsi- 
fal,” its scope und specific musical relation to the 
rest of Wagner’s music dramas, we have admitted 
the only possible excuse for its being even partial- 
ly presented in any oratorio style. Without ac- 
tion, scenic attire, such a performance is only a 
misleading, semi-exposition, We have become 
more and more opposed to the performance of 
any of Wagner’s operas a8 music dramas after 
this manner. But ‘’Parsifal” and ‘ Tristan,” 
of all the group, are the two that ought never to 
be so served. The results are ill enough with 
‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and the Nibelun- 
gen Ring; but *‘ Parsifal,” given at practically its 
length in this style, is vague, dull and colorless, 
a few distinctly musical episodes excepted. 
We can approve of the performance in a con- 
cert room of only certain excerpts, to be care- 
fully culled out. Those who appreciate true 
Wagoerism in art feel on such occasions as that 
of Thursday that they each moment are losinga 
great deal more than they are getting. A power 
ful dramatic situation, a solemn stage-picture cr 
poetic climax is reduced to declaiming,to barren 
modulations, orchestral progressions and shocks 
of sound. To * Parsifa!,” particularly in the 
second act, no small share of what the orches- 
tra plays and the singers sing is not music, so 
far as giving sensuous pleasure is concerned, 
and we believe that that element should enter 
into everything presented as oratorio or at a 
concert, or the result is a waste of taste and 
time. Itis to be regretted that Wagner, by his 
own example, sanctioned these concert produc- 
tions of his works, to which acting and illusion 
of the most perfect sort are so linked. We ap- 
plaud the enterprise of the Oratorio Society or 
any other society in so arduous a task as this 
has been; but we cannot sympathize with it 
from any artistic standpoint save to a decidedly 
limited extent, 





«eeeLé0 Delibes’s ‘* Lakme” was produced at 
the Academy of Music on Monday of last week 
—an important incident of the American Opera 
season therein which such g3nuine interest has 
been taken. The audience was not extremely 
large, but fashionable, and demonstrated itself 
cordially as well satisfied with the performance. 
Delibes will be remembered as a talented and 
highly popular French composer,the author of 
a graceful ballet, “Sylvia,” which especially con- 
tributed to his popularity. ‘* Lakme,” in which 
one of our countrywomen has achieved especial 
European success, was first heard about three 
years ago at the Opera Comique,in Paris. Mr. 
Mapleson pledged himself to bring it out here, 
but never dic. A pirated score has been 
foisted upon an affectionate Western public 





by a certain nomadic company. At last, Mr. 
Thomas gives us the veritable thing; and now 
that we have it, our prompt exclamation is 
**Bless us! What was the use of such pothers 
over such an opera?” The book of “ Lakme” 
is about as insipid, weak and undramatic an 
effort of literary imagination as one could find, 
The plot would serve in a poem or a ballet at 
most. In the first act, a young English officer 
(the time is the present) breaks into the garden 
of a Brahmin and falls in love with Lukme, 
the priest's young daughter. In the second act» 
the priest, who has resented this burglary and 
the intrusion of a foreigner, stabs him. In the 
third, Gerald, who has been conveyed away by 
Lakme toa hut in the deep jungle, and there 
nursed through the fever following his at- 
tempted assassination, decides that he must go 
back to his regiment and not stay and marry 
Lakme. She thereupon, in an access of grief, 
snatches some poisoned blossoms from a shrub, 
eats them and dies in a pretty duet five minutes 
long. This libretti is thin in the original 
French. In English it is thinner and literary 
grace is quite eliminated. As for M. Delibes’s 
setting, it is just as slender and unabsorbing as the 
text. His music is French in general melodic type 
and characteristics, when the so-called Asiatic 
“local color” is not attempted—which is seldom. 
The score pursues such Oriental color and deli- 
cate vocal and instrumental effects down to the 
verge of nothingness, and until the ear is tired 
trying to find something to listen to. A homeo- 
pathic doctor might describe ‘‘ Lakme” as the 
‘attenuation of a dilution,” All through the first 
act we wait, wait for something beside 
original little touches, fanciful prettiness in 

instrumentation or the voice-parts, fora relief 
from the persistent pseudo-orientalism of the 
rhythms; in a word, for something to give 
character and force. It does not come. It 

never comes. Ceaseless syncopations, fantastic 

aecents, triplets without end, the tap of a drum 
and high exclamation of a flute !—are these all 
that is necessary to make an ‘‘ Indian opera” 
and an opera? Not so have we been taught by 
other writers, ‘* Lakme” is, for the most part, 

“Die Kénigin von Saba,” the Overture to 

‘‘Sakuntala,” ‘‘Le Roi de Lahore” and—water, 
especially the water! The ballet music is com- 

pletely spoiled by the poverty of melodic ideas 

and the feeble aridity of the same “‘local color.’ 

The recitatives call for nocomment, The whole 
opera lacks ruinously dramatic and lyric quality, 
and must be ranked as a tine-spun, monotonous, 
clever bagatelie, despite its three acts. In the 
first one, a duet between Lakme and Mallika is 
very pretty, and a brisk quintett imparts a mo- 
mentary vivacity. In the second act may be 

mentioned a clever little military march (a sort 

of parody of ** See the Conquering Hero”) ; the 
chief air of the opera for Lakme, known as the 

** Bells Song” ; and a duet between Lakme and 

Gerald, in which Delibes really does all at once 

burst out into some feeling and vigor of expres- 
sion, therewith greatly surprising the patient 
listener. The last act, ushered in by a very 

pretty introduction, is chiefly a long love duet, 

with more forced rhythms and more disappoint- 
ing unemotional music, As regards the per- 
formance of the opera, Mme. Pauline L’'Alle- 

mande sang the title réle admirably, with bril- 

liancy in the florid music, and great expression 

and delicate taste in other portions, As an 

actress she gave us afar better idea of her mer- 
its than hitherto, developing the character of 
Lakme with about as much feeling as is possi- 
ble. Mr, Candidus made a woodeny and me- 
chanical sort of Gerald, though he sang that 
uninteresting hero’s numbers with considerable 
effect. Mr. Wells was satisfactory in the very 
little he had to do as Frederick. Mrs. Davis, in 
the small réle of Mallika, used her fine contralto 
rather effectively. The rest of the cast gave us, 
as usual, more the idea of concert than operatic 
performers. The chorus call for special praise, 

though they have little to do, comparatively 
speaking. The piece was put upon the Academy 
stage beautifully. The spectacle in the second 

act was extremely pretty. The three scenes were 
set with charming picturesquen ess, and the last 
one, a jungle, was so beautiful that we forgave 
some for its vegetation for being hardly as trop- 
ical as the artist might have painted it. 


WE regret to be obliged to confine ourselves 
this week only to the above occurrences, which 
take up the full space available in the pres- 
ent issue of musical matters. The Sym- 
phony Society’s concert of Saturday night, 
at which Mr. Franz Rummel was the solo- 
ist, and Schumann’s favorite First Sym- 
phony played; the first of the very attractive 
“Concerts Artistiques,” in which Mme. Lilli 
Lehmann, M. Ovide Musin, and Mr. Rummel 
constitute a trio of exceptional strength, and as- 
sisted in making the entertainment a particularly 
choice one; and the last concert for the season 
of the Henrietta Beebe Quartet, announced for 
Tuesday evening, with an attractive program, 
On Saturday afternoon, too, the German Opera 
ended its memorable and brilliantly ful 


The Sunday-sehool, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 21ST. 


MESSIAH’S MESSENGER. Matacut iii, 1—6; 
iv, 1—6. 


Notres.—The name Malachi means my messen- 
ger. So that in the first verse of the lesson it 
might be translated, ‘‘ Behold, { send Malachi,” 
if that made sense. We know nothing of Mal- 
achi, and many suppose it is a fictitious name as- 
sbumed by some prophet, perhaps Ezra. 
‘* Behold I send my messenger.”—The Lord is 
evidently speaking, and the ‘‘ messenger” is 
the same as the Elijah of iv, 5, who is identified 
by our Saviour as John the Baptist, the fore- 
runner of Christ. ‘‘He shall prepare the 
way.”—The ancient kings, when going on a 
journey, sent and bad the roads repaired, so as 
not to be dangerous.—-—-—“* The Lord whom ye 
seek.”"—Here Jehovah is speaking ; but the word 
‘*Lord ” here is not in capitals, which indicates 
that it is not the Hebrew word meaning Jehovah, 
but one meaning master. It is Christ that is 
prophesied ; but he is here distinguished, as the 
Son, from the Jehovah who is speaking.——— 
‘* Whom ye seek.”—expecting a divine leader 
against oppressors. ———‘** The messenger of the 
covenant.”—Alzo called ‘‘angel of the Lord,” 
and apparently different from the ‘* my messen- 
ger,” of v. 1.———“* Behold he cometh.”’—That 
is, the messenger of the covenant spoken of. 
Notice that the Revision corrects the punctua- 
tion, so as to make it read, ** And the messenger 
of the covenant whom ye delight in, bebold he 








cometh, saith the Lord of Hosts.”-——‘‘Asin the 
days of old,”’—Perhaps in the time of David and 
Solomon.———"* Against the sorcerers,” etc.— 


Doubtless this list mentions the sins especially 
prevalent in Jerusalem. “The sons of 
Levi.” —Evidently the priests, as they are to 
offer sacrifices, which was forbidden to the other 
Levites. *T, the Lord, change not,” ete.— 
You change, and forget your duty ; but I change 
not, andI remember my promise to bring back 
the people from apostasy, and to bless them. 
If he had not remembered his promise, they 
would have been consumed, ——— “ The 
day cometh."—The day of trial, in which 
the wicked should be rooted out. This is 
a general statement of God’s retributive jus- 
tice, and has its fulfillment at last in Christ’s 
second coming. ** Stubble.”—The straw 
beaten up fine by the hoofs of cattle or the 
smiting of the iron teeth of fine threshing 
machines. - Sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.”—In ancient art the 
figure of a supreme god, represented by a 
winged circle, or disk of the sun, with long 
wings, is quitecommon. Occasionally a streams 
of influence flows from the wings of the deity, 
and the worshiper lifts his hand to receive the 
stream,which may be said to be “‘healing.” 
**Gambol as calves in the siall.”” — Notice 
how much more vigor comes by correcting the 
translation here. ‘* Elijah the prophet.” — 
See Matt. i, vii, 10—13. * Great and terri- 
ble day.”—This may refer not only to Christ’s 
second coming, but to any sad affliction, as 
when Antiochus Epipthanes despoiled the temple 
and slew so many of the people. 

Instruction.—God may have a great many 
messengers. He asks each one of us to do some 
errand for him. The word angel in the Bible, 
means messengers, and if we want to be angels 
we must be messengers. God says; ‘* Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us?” Our 
hearts should answer: ‘ HereamI; Lord send 
me.” 

When God comes, it almost always seems sud- 
den. But 1t makes no matter how sudden death 
may be if we are only prepared for it. 

Do we really delight in God and in his mes- 
sage, or will it be true of us, that we cannot 
abide the day of his coming? One who takes 
no real pleasure in godliness cannot take pleas- 
ure in God. 

Those who live an evil life have God as their 
determined foe. He will be a sure witness 
against them. Here he changes not. All God’s 
holiness is pledged to oppose those who deceive 
and cheat and oppress. That is what his great 
Judgment Day is for, to punish such people. 

If God changes not in his hatred of sin, so he 
equally changes not in his mercy. He made 
promises of mercy to Israel, and he keeps them. 
Our only hope is that his love is aschangeless as 
his hatred of unrepented ain. 

The victory of the righteous over the wicked 
is sure, and will finally be complete. Whatever 
be the insolence of wicked rumsellers, or op- 
pressors, they shall be as ashes under the feet 
of the righteous. The good should go forth to 
the contest with a joy, a sense of triumph, sure 
that they shall conquer. 

But there are no promises of victory except 
to “those that fear my name.” That fear and 
love must be thoroughly genuine. 

It is a duty to admire and emulate the 
virtues of the fathers. Let our hearts and 


all our admiration be for the good and great 
deeds they did, in that they feared God of old. 
Indeed, it is the good deeds they did that are 


























second season, with the fifteenth performance of 
** Die Kénigin von Saba.” 





r bered. Their ill deeds perish from re- 
membrance. The mghteous be in everlast- 
ing remembrance, 





Missions, 


Tue death of Bishop Hannington, of East 
Central Africa, is, unhappily, confirmed. He 
was a victim of the young successor of Mtesa, of 
Uganda, whither he was journeying to visit at 
Rubaga, the vapital, the mission of the Church 
Missionary Society. The Secretary of the So- 
ciety has received a telegram from Zanzibar, 
saying that two eye witnesses of the execution of 
the unforiunate bishop had arrived at that 
place. The deed was done at Usogua. The 
bishop was proceeding with fifty men, was ar- 
rested and imprisoned, and messengers sent to 
Uganda, On the eighth day the messengers re- 
turned, and the bishop and most of his men 
were led out and executed. Four escaped. 
Usogua is the country immediately to the east 
of the Victoria Nile. The execution took place 
October 31st. The Rev. William Jones, an Afri- 
can clergyman, who had accompanied the bishop 
through the Masai land, seems to have been left 
behind in Kavirondo, to the northeast of the 
Victoria Nyanza, where he had to wait, after the 
tidings of the catastrophe had reached him, for 
two months before he was able to join a caravan 
and return to Mombasa. The mission at Ruba- 
ga has been very successful, notwithstanding its 
difficulties with the late king. More than 100 
converts have been baptized ty the missionaries, 
Among these are two princesses. The news of 
the death of Bishop Hannington, so far from pre- 
venting offers of service, has led a candidate to 
present himself for service in that distant and 
dangerous field. The latest intelligence, and the 
fullest, concerning the execution is contained in 
a letter by the Rev. R. P. Ashe, dated from 
Uganda, October 27th ; 

“On Sunday, October 25th, Mwanga, King of 
Uganda, dispatched an officer named Makoli, to kill 
Bishop Hannington, in the face of our assurance 
that he was an Englishman and our brother. Also 
a page named Masoke was sent to count their goods 
and to bring them here along with their guns 
Those responsible with Mwanga are Kitikiro, Poki- 
no, Kulugi, with the ful! consent of the other chiefs, 
It was stated some weeks ago by Engovya at a 
council, that it would be well to kill us—i.e., P. 
O'Flaherty, A. M. Mackay, and myself, for that Lu- 
konge of Ukrewe had killed two Englishmen with 
impunity. 

* The messengers sent to murder the Bishop will 
probably arrive to-day at Ma Luba, where heis. it 
is not the Banga, but the principal chiefs of Uganda 
headed by the King who have sent to murder these 
men. This statement is written with the strongest 
supposition that if our Bishop is murdered, our 
deaths will soon foliow, and with the hope that it 
may lead to the opening up of Africa to civilization, 
anda stop being put to the gigantic slavery which 
prevails, Native kings, especially of Uganda, are 
the acch slave traders. Any alliance with a power 
like Uganda is like a compact between a full-grown 
man and a small child, Be just with him, keep 
faith with him, love him, but in the name ot God 
and of humanity and common sense, do not treat 
him as an equal until by education and civijization 
he has become such. 

“The party in rear of the Bishop will certainly be 
murdered unless, by God’s good providence, they 
can be warned. We here are practically prisoners. 
We dare not go a day’s journey from our house 
without » specia] messenger from the King. It is 
doubtful whether the letters written now wil] not 
be intercepted. 

** We heard last Sunday, 25th inst., that Bishop 
Hannington was a prisoner at Luba’s; his identifica- 
tion was established by the stat t of the 
ger that he had Jost a thumb. We heard that he 
was in the stocks and ill, taking nothing but milk. 
We did all in our power to see the King, and to urge 
him to send and countermand his first order. He 
refused to see us. We waited the whole of Sunday 
until dark. He bid us come on Monday, and he 

would give us a messenger. When we came we 
brought a letter, begging him to tell us about our 


brother. He put us off, saying he would call the 
French priest, Pere Lourde}, to read it to nim, re- 
fusing tosee us. We came away. / 

** Re peatedly we have been reiused permission to 
leave this country, and every day the ition be- 
comes more untenable. The suspicion in the minds 
of the authorities that we are political agents, has 
never slumbered since the time it was awakened or 
strengthened by the visit of Uganda envoys to Eng- 
land under the charge of missionaries. It is clear 
that the Government, in receiving them, and in advis- 
ing Her Majesty to grant them an audience, con- 
tracted a more than ordinary responsibility toward 
the mission in Uganda.” 





....The Avedaper, the family weekly published 
by the American Mission at Constantinople, has 
begun the new year witha sheet enlarged one- 
half, the subscription price also being increased. 
This paper has a recognized place in the prov- 
inces of Turkey as the best authority for trust- 
worthy political news. Some of the Armenian 
papers are a little inclined to joke it on its di- 
dactic tone on some subjects, calling it the 
“ semi-official organ of the Lord”; but they 
find it very useful as a source of clippings, 
which are commonly and duly credited. The 
paper is published in three editions, each in @ 
different language, and has a larger subscrip- 
tion-list in the provinces of Turkey thau any 
other newspaper. Its subscribers all pay in ad- 
vance. 

...-Mrs. Griftith John, wife of the well-known 
missionary of the London Society in Hankau, 
China, has passed away in the midst of her 
labors. She spent thirty-one years of her life in 

China, quae as the wife of Dr. Jenkins, © 
the Methodist Episcopal Courch, South, in 1854. 
Several years after his death she became the 
wife of Mr. John, and removed from Shangh al, 
where his influence had been deeply felt, to 

kau, Her last hours were hours of peace 
and spiritual triumphs, 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention tn our ltst of “ Books of the Week" 
will be idered by us an eq to thetr pub. 
lghere for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
tor further notice. 








SOME RECENT MANUALS OF HIS- 
TORY.* 





A SATISFACTORY manual of universal his- 
tory, made on a critical method which 
would now be considered sound, and rep- 
resenting the advanced results of historic 
research, has been a long felt want in litera- 
ture, though for school purposes the 
American edition of Ploetz’s manual has 
a well-earned and standard reputation, and 
we have before us several other manuals 
which aim in whole or in part to meet the 
deficiency. 

The one among them which for scope, 
ability, breadth of plan and general accu- 
racy in execution deserves to be mentioned, 
first is Outlines of Universal History De, 
signed usa Tert-Book and for Private Read- 
ing, a duodecimo of 674 pages, by George 
Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., professcr in 
Yale College. (Lvison, Blakeman, Taylor 
& Co.) The author of this manual is an 
original student in certain large depart- 
ments of Historical inquiry, as to which 
his publications rank among the principal 
authorities. 

The Reformation period, to which he has 
been especially devoted, is of itself an in- 
troduction to every other department of 
history, and leads naturally into studies 
which spread over the whole field of secu- 
lar,as well as ecclesiastical affairs,turning at 
one time in the direction of antiquity, and 
at another flowing down into the historic 
evolution which brings us to our own times. 
To the advantages of an original familiar- 
ity with a department of universal history 
which stands in such a commanding rela- 
tion to our age, he adds exceptional quali- 
fications as a critic in knowing where to go 
for materials, and how to test and use the 
researches of other students. 

The plan on which the work is done, 
and its historic method, are set forth in the 
introductory chapter, a careful reading of 
which, if it does not show how far the au- 
thor is equipped with the knowledge re- 
quired for such a work—a point which can 
be decided only by the work itself—does, 
at least, inspire confidence as indicating 
that he is workipg on a just conception of 
what history is, of what is to be arrived at 
in such a work, of the method to be pur- 
sued in it, and last, but not least, with the 

insight, the historic good sense, and judi- 
cial temperateness of mind which generally 
go with full and ripe knowledge. 

The manual is intended to present in 
summary forms a complete orb of historic 
knowledge. It is arranged in the threefold 
order of ancient, medieval, and modern, 
which, notwithstanding some recent at- 
tempts to throw it over, has proved too 
convenient to be discarded. The ancient 
period, instead of being determined by a 
more or less empty date, as the end of the 
Roman Empire with Romulus Augustulug 
A.D. 476, is fixed by the eventful migration 
of the German tribes, A.D. 375, a rearrange- 
ment which has at least the merit of fixing 
attention on the rise of a new power, and 
of bringing events in the subsequent treat- 
Ment into closer connection with the causes 
that produced them. 

The modern age is made to begin at the 
ordinary epoch, the fall of Constantinople, 
A.D.1453; an epoch whose close relation 
with the scattering through Europe of the 
germinant influences of the Old World 
is too closely connected to be moved. The 

* OUTLINES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, DESIGNED As 
4 TEXT.BooK AND FOR PRIVATE READING. By GEORGE 
Park PisHeER, Professor in Yale College. 12mo, pp. 


xvi, 674. New York and Chicago: Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co, 





A History oF MopeRN EUROPE. By RICHARD 
Lop@r, M.A., Balliol College, Cambridge, England. 
i6mo, pp. xxix, 772, Harper & Brothers, New York. 

OUTLINES OF MEDIZVAL AND MODERN HIsToRyY, 
A Text-Book for High Schools, Seminaries and Col- 
leges. By ¥, V. N. MyERS, A.M. President of Bel- 
oe College, Ohio. Ginn & Co, 16mo, pp. xii, 740. 


UmNiversaL History. THE OLpEst HISTORICAL 
GRour oF NATIVES AND THE GREEKS. By LEOPOLD 
VON RANKE, Edited by G. W. Prothero, Fellow and 
Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge, England, Har- 
per & Brothers. 8yo, pp. xvi. 494. $2.50, 

Srupres in GenegaL History, By Mary D, Shel- 
don, D, 0, Heath & Co,, Boston 





modern recognition of physical surround- 
ings as factors more or less influential in 
the historic process, without being carried 
to an extreme beyond the sobriety of the 
study laid down in the Introduction, has 
led Mr. Fisher into geographical prefaces, 
interspersed through the work which, in 
connection with numerous well-chosen 
and well-arranged maps, assist the student 
in localizing and characterizing distinct 
parts and movements in the historic drama. 
Great pains have been taken to write the 
ancient history up to the present state of 
knowledge, and to do this so as to exhibit 
the part which has been taken by scientific 
theory, linguistic research and explora- 
tion of rediscovered monuments io the ac- 
cumulation of evidence. ‘The sections of 
India, China, and Japan, show what prog- 
ress has been made toward definite and 
satisfactory results. The summaries are 
put together with knowledge and judgment, 
and in such a way as to exhibit the historic 
connection and movemeut, and to relieve 
the work of the appearance of a succession 
of bare tables. The progress of human so- 
ciety, the growth of refinement, the devel- 
opment of ethics and of civilization—espe- 
cially since it assumed the definitely intel- 
lectual type which has characterized it 
since the revaissance--have been noted in 
sections which contain some of the best 
work which has gone into the composition 
of the volume. 

It is impossible that mistakes and omis- 
sions should not cccur in the first edition of 
such a work. Tne most considerable one 
to which our attention has been called is 
the omission of the Unitas F'rairum and the 
confused statement of the relation cf Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravians to Luther. We 
may expect the modification of some other 
points in a future edition—as, for example, 
the statement that the critical difficulty 
which Sir Thomas More could not sur- 
mount in his troubles with the King was 
his refusal to assert the invalidity of his 
marriage with Catherine. It was the de- 
mand made on him to assent to the King’s 
supremacy as head of the English Church. 
The work is brought down to the present 
decade. The history of the present cen- 
tury is written from the standpoint of a 
broad and intelligent sympathy with its 
progress, though necessarily extremely brief, 
and probably too brief, especially in the 
later decades. Nevertheless, as Mr. Fisher 
knows the power of words, and is the mas- 
ter of a sententious style, and possesse3 an 
unusual skill in the art of selecting the 
critical characteristic in a historic group, 
his readers will often get more from one of 
his sentences than o:her men could put into 
a page. 

A less valuable, but fairly geod manual 
is the Outlines of Medieval and Modern His- 
tory, by P. V. N. Myers, A.M., President 
of Belmont College, Ohio. (Ginn & Co.) 
President Myers has published a volume 
similarin plan, on the ancient period, which 
like the present manual, is designed to be 
a text-book for *‘ High Schools, Seminaries, 
and Colleges.” 


The present volume is a work of indus- 
try, and in the absence of better books 
might be safely commended as based on 
sound ideas and competent knowledge. It 
contains too much emotional padding, and 
is sometimes fanciful, as, for example, in 
the attempt to varry out a historical par- 
allel between Athens and Sparta on the 
one hand, and Prussia and Austria on the 
other; and the array of facts for the histor- 
ical perspective is not drawn up with the 
highest skill, nor with the surest instinctive 
perception of what is the most character- 
istic. The author is too much under the in- 
fluence of the feeling that the first business 
of the historian is to produce an interesting 
story. In consequence, he devotes too 
much of his limited space to points that 
will tell on the interest of the narrative,and 
does not bend his powers to compel the his- 
tory to light up its own path,as it would not 
fail to do in the hands of a master of the 
art of dramatic history. His style is not 
always simple. We observe occasional 
mannerisms which resemble imitations. He 
is not always definite enough; for example, 
we read, on page 625, that the Duke of Par- 
ma was required to surrender ‘ a picture 
of St. Jerome by a celebrated artist,” and 
that his envoys offered Napoleon a million 
francs to redeem this single piece. One 





word would have given us the name of the 
celebrated artist and relieved ns of the 
suspicion that the author was thinking of 
Domenichino’s ‘‘ Last Communion of St. 
Jerome,” which, however, was taken to 
Paris from Rome and not from Parma. 

In speaking of Frederick’s ‘‘ Potsdam 
Giants,” the author asserts that some 
soldiers in this famous force were eight feet 
high, and that Frederick paid $45,000 for 
one Irish recruit. The historic giant, ex- 
cepting Goliath, who, on the most rational 
computation, was of about thesame stature, 
was the royal champion described by 
Strabo, who was slain by Antimenidas, the 
brother of Aleus, who was possibly seven 
feet and three or four inches bigh. If 
Frederick had men among his guards eight 
or nine inches taller, it is a fact worth 
knowing. As to the sum paid for them, it 
was large enough, in all conscience, in any 
report ever made ofit. As Mr. Myers does 
not give his authority, we cannot know 
certainly what ‘‘Irish giant” he writes of, 
but the one picked up by the Prussian 
ambassador in the streets of London cost 
about #6200, a sum which it rankled the 
Prussians to remember was greater than 
the ambassador’s salary for a year. 

For the modern period a thoroughly good 
book, limited, however, to one continent, 
is A History of Modern Europe from the 
Capture of Constantinople by the Turks to the 
Treaty of Berlin, 1878, by Richard Lodge, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brazenose Col- 
lege, Oxford, republished in this country 
by Messrs. Harper. This history, which 
makes a closely-printed 12mo, of 772 pages, 
is a concise manual, written in a clear and 
juicy style, with great abil‘ty and historic 
impartiality. 

The narrowing of the field gives the 
author more room for details than Mr. 
Fisher's plan allowed; but he has not fallen 
into the temptation to relax his brevity. 
The page is packed with matter, deftly put 
together, without crowding. The work is 
done on much the same historic methods 
and critical principles as Professor Fisher’s, 
and may be commended to our readers 
without reserve as meeting the require- 
ments of a compendious history of modern 
Europe, written up to the best critical 
knowledge, and done on the highest plane 
of modern scholarship. 


Studies in General History, by Mary D. 
Sheldon, formerly of Wellesley College, now 
teacher of History in the Oswego Normal 
School, is, as the name implies, a series of 
studies rather than a manual of history. 
It is foruse with a class, and is designed to 
be supplemented with copious other read- 
ings. For this purpose it must prove a 
stimulating and excellent hand-book, 
though it does not cover nearly the whole 
field and is disproportionately full in the 
ancient part, meager, as to modern Europe, 
aod wholly blank, as to American affairs of 
all sorts. Such gaps as these suggest the 
propriety of some modification of the title. 

The comparative tables of political or- 
ganization in England, France and Ger- 
many are good, and the general plan and 
execution cf the manual provides a com- 
petent and enterprising teacner with the 
means of giving his class an excellent drill. 
Such studies as that in the appendix on 
Socialism are, however, worse than useless. 
They do not approach the subject in the 
right way, and the only light that isin them 
is of the dazzling kind which is rather 
worse than blank darkness. (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston.) 

The first volume of von Ranke’s Universal 
History is also before us in English dress, 
edited by G. W. Prothero, of Kings Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (Harper & Brothers.) 
The original work in German isa large one, 
and would makein the translation six or 
seven good-sized octavos. The parts 
published bring the history down to the 
end of the sixth century of our era, 
in four octavo volumes. Two or three 
more will be required to reach the present 
time. The first volume is complete in 
itself and covers the period from the dawn 
of history to the Greco-Macedonian Em- 
pire, with a sketch of Syracuse and Car- 
thage. The translation 1s done well, and 
whether it will be continued or not depends 
on the success of this first volume. Von 
Ranke has too brilliant a reputation as a 
historian and a writer to require anything 
to be said as to the character of his work. 


The sufficient justification for the introduc- 
tion of a new Universal History to the Eng- 
lish public is that named in connection 
with Professor Fisher’s manual, the pau- 
city and poverty of English literature in 
this line of work. We have no Universal 
History which is at all up to the historic 
methods and advances of the science. 
Professor Ranke’s work takes a wider 
range than Professor Fisher’s, with which 
it will in some respects compare as Green’s 
history of England, in four volumes, does 
with the same history in the earlier and 
briefer form of one volume. Von Ranke is 
a profound belicver in the unity of history. 
He does not push his theory onto fanciful 
ground where it wou'd degenerate into 
mere speculation, but clings to the concrete 
facts, and leaves them to lead to such con- 
clusions as they may. In the preface of 
the present volume, he remarks admirably : 

**TIn the course of ages the human race has 
won for itself a sort of heirloom in the material 
and social advance which it has made, but still 
more in its religious development, One portion 
of this heritage, the most precious jewel of the 
whole, consists of those immortal works of ge- 
nius in poetry and literature, in science and art, 
which, while moditied by the local conditions 
under whieh they were produced, yet represent 
what is common to all mankind. With this pos- 
session are inseparably combined the memory 
of events, of ancient institutions, and of great 
men wko have passed away. One generation 
hands on this tradition to another, and it may, 
from time to time, be revived and recalled to the 
minds of men. This is the thought which gives 
me courage and confidence to undertake the 
task.” 

Without abating anything from what we 
have said as to the merits of Professor 
Fisher’s manual on the universal field, and 
of Mr. Lodge’s on the more limited field of 
modern history, we may anticipate in the 
early completion of von Ranke’s fuller 
work, and its translation into English dress, 
a satisfactory solution of the problem 
where to turn for an adequate and satis- 
factory Universal History to serve the 
present generation as the now outgrown 
work bearing the same title did the gener- 
eration that preceded us. 


— a 


....The monthly number of the New Eng- 
lander for March opens with a paper on “ A Lib- 
eral Education,” by Dr. A. P. Peabody. The 
free discussion of ‘‘ The Party and the Adminis- 
tration” is concluded. Chas. F. Johnson con- 
tributes a critique on “Two Shakespearian 
Kings.” John Alonzo Fish states in No. IV his 
reasons fer believing that the liberal tone and 
appearance of the Encyclical of Pius IX is an 
illusion. Prof. Levi L. Paine contributes a 
rather unfavorable review of ‘* Progressive Or- 
thodoxy,” the volume recently published by the 
Andover professors as the compendious embodi- 
ment of their theological position.———The 
current number of The United Service: a Month- 
ly Magazine, devoted to the interests of the 
Military, Naval and Civil Service, has come to 
hand. The popular feature of this and the im- 
mediately preceding number is the account of 
Sberman’s Campaign of 1864, by Gen. O. O. 
Howard. The United Service is an invaluable 
aid to readers who wish to follow the develop- 
ment of the military and naval branches of 
the Public Service. It is also intended by the 
editor to furnish articles from time to time on 
the third branch of the Public Service, the Civil 
Service. ——— The Popular Science Monthly, The 
Catholic World, The North American Keview, 
The Homiletic Review, The Church Eclectic 
and The Unitarian Review and Religious Mag- 
azine for March have all been received. 
The particular note from The Andover 
Review for March, that we would like to sound 
with emphasis, is that by the Rev. Samuel W. 
Dike, calling attention to the importance of so- 
ciological study. Mr. Dike is not a bit too earn- 
est in this matter. The other papers are good 
and timely, especially the double-headed edito- 
rial on the signs of spiritual energy in the 
Church, and the note on the ‘‘ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury’s” symposium on the Mosaic account of 
creation. The Church Magazine, in No. 3, 
of Vol I, continues to give evidence of enter- 
prise and judgment, which gives new point to 
our confidence that it will win its way with the 
Christian public. We have on our desk the 
Methodist Review, Bimonthly, for March. The 
strength of the number would seem to be in i's 
tail, in the closing paper by Prof. B. P. Bowen, 
on “The Significance of the Body for Mutua! 
Action”; * The Fall of Constantinopl ; or, the 
Story of the Fourth Crusade,” has the advantage 
of being from the pen of Prof. A. L. Levy, of 
Robert College, Constantinople. The number 
contains also papers on Madagascar, by the 
Rev. B. Wheatley, New York, on Dean J. E,. 
Latimer, by Rev. J. W. Bashford, Portland, 
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the Rev. G. M. Steele, Wilbraham, Mass., and 
on “August Gladich’s Pre-Socratic Philoso- 
phy,” by C. E. Lowry, Ann Arbor.——— The 
Ohristian Thought Monthly has also come to 
hand, and the Leonard Scott Co. Republications 
of the English reviews, the latest numbers of 
which we have seen are The Fortnightly for 
February, and The Quarterly for January. 


..--Messrs. Harper & Brothers have just issued 
au abridged edition of the first volume of West- 
cott & Hort’s Greek New Testament, at the low 
price of one dollar, apparently as a rival to the 
beautiful smaller edition by the Eoglish editors 
and publisher, which sells for ten cents more. 
This edition, by the Harpers, omits Dr. Schaff's 
name from the title, and his Introduction 
from the volume. The text is printed 
from the same plates as the former edition, and 
hence contains, in the margins, matter not to 
be thoroughly used or comprehended without 
the second volume. The matter which follows the 
text is nearly the same with that of the smaller 
edition, except that some of the phraseology is 
made (or kept) to fit the larger plates of the 
text; and the further exception that it contains 
the ** List of Readings Noticed in the Appendix,” 
while the English smaller edition, for the sake 
of better completeness in itself, breaks up this 
list into two—viz., ‘‘ List of Suspected Read- 
ings,” and *‘ List of Noteworthy R-jected Read- 
ings.” For the pocket, and as a book consisting 
of a single independent volume, the English 
small edition is preferable ; otherwise there is, in 
general, little to choose between them. The 
smail edition is reproduced from the second and 
corrected impression of the larger edition, issued 
ip 1881 ; but this abridged edition of the Harpers 
also corrects somewhat the plates (of May, 
1881). Both leave uncorrected a few such matters 
as deifov pov (for deifév pov) in James ii, 18. 
Harper’s edition is bound in the style and lettered 
on the back as one of their “* Student’s Series.” 
The Prophecy of Joel: its Unity, its Aim, 
and the Age of its Composition, by William L. 
Pearson, A.M., Ph.D. (Leipzig : Theodor Stauf- 
fer, 8vo, pp. 154), is a laborious and heavy at- 
tempt to show not only the unity of the Book of 
Joel, but its early pre-exilian time of composi- 
tion, which is supposed by the au'hor to be one 
of the years following Sbishak’s invasion and 
seizure of Jerusalem, or not far from B.C. 970. 
The pamphlet is a ** continuation of a disserta- 
tion which received the approval of the Pbilo- 
sophical Faculty of the University of Leipzig,” 
and is of about the usual grade of dissertations 
for the doctor’s degree. It is not lacking in 
sensible ideas and arguments; but much of its 
power is lost by inconclusive stress put upon 
minutia, by lugging in a mass of forceless 
etymological and grammatical considerations, 
which have about as much to do with the case 
as the chemical composition of a pavement has 
to do with the pedestrian’s movements. With- 
out so much pedantic impedimenta, with less 
marks ot German overfeeding, and with more 
preparatory gymnastic exercise, the wrestler 
would have done much better. The readable 
portions of the book are well enough; but the 
treatise is overdone to its undoing so far as its 
likelihood of obtaining an audience beyond 
those who must read it is concerned. Viewed, 
however, as an examination paper on the au- 
thor’s personal studies, it is ‘well enough, and 
does him credit. 

.-.- Christianity Before Christ; or, Phototypes 
ef our Faith and Culture by Charles J. Stone, 
F.R.8.L., F.R. Hist. 8.,published by the Messrs. 
Trubner & Co., London, isin a line of study 
which deserves to be encouraged, but which has 
not yet been published far enough to be at all 
out of the woods or in any conditicn to be for- 
mulated into definite conclusions. Genera 
readers will find in this author's treatment of 
the subject an uncertainty and a general reluc- 
tance to come to the line of positive affirmation 
which may seem to them a fault of the author, 
but is really very much to his credit, as it re- 





sults from the confused and indefinite 
condition of our knowledge and from 
his own desire not to force the 


evidence. The final result of the whole study 
does not seem to us to yield mach in the way of 
solid outcome, or, at least, not to carry us be- 
yond the indefinite condition in which we were 
before. The Egyptian cross, the Mexican cross, 
the Maltese cross and the Tuiojan cross ex- 
humed by Schliemann,stand on the same ground 
as evidence, and little can be argued from one 
or the other, or from all together. Aztec re- 
search is in the same uncertain stage. We are 
are Lot ready to build any important conclasion 
on the Aztec serpent as typical of time, nor to 
identify Quetzalcoatl with the Apostle Thomas 
or with Hercules, It is true that the Portuguese 
navigators found traces of sometning like a 
heretical or Unitarian Christianity in India, 
and the Spaniards thought they made a simi- 
lar discovery in Mexico, But these facts, when 
brought forward in evidence of an actual 


preaching of the Gospel in these countris, in 
apostolic terms, force us to the direct opposite 
of tbis author’s conclusion. The Mexican piece 
of evidence breaks down the other, by showing 
how easily such resemblances may arise in cir- 
gumstances where no possible historical line of 





transmission or connection can be traced. The 
whole theory of the Buddhistic discovery of 
America and of the ‘Inglorious Columbus,” 
stand on the same ground, and will probably 
continue to excite people who have a genius for 
running ahead of the evidence. The more we 
study comparative mythology the stronger the 
evidence grows that the human mund works in 
similar ways in similar circumstances, and that 
men may arrive at a close resemblance in their 
customs who have had no historical connection 
with each other. 


....-The third volume of Current Discussions 
in Theology, by the Professors of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary, keeps up its unique cbhar- 
acter as a readable résumé of the year’s work of 
Bible scholars and students. If any suggestions 
are in order, it is that such work as appears in 
“ Hebraica” and the “‘ Journal of the American 
Oriental Society,” deserves more notice than 
it receives in this volume; that more care and 
definiteness in the foot-note references would 
add immensely to the value of the volume (page 
references, or references to the particular issue 
or number of a periodical seem to be studiously 
avoided, while the numbers in the text some- 
times refer to the wrong note at the foot); and 
that a little more accuracy in detail would re- 
dound to the greater credit of the specialist. On 
page 97 the Beirdt Manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment is confounded with a Damascus Lectionary. 
The Beirit MS. was not obtained by Dr. Van 
Dyke (spell it correctly, Van Dyck) from the 
Jacobite Monastery at Damascus, but the Damas- 
cus lectionary. The whole statement is mis- 
leading. The date of the Williams MS. is A.D. 
1471 not A.D. 1491; not ** seven Catholic Epis- 
tles,” are wanting, in the common Syriac ver- 
sion, but four. Eugle’s should read Engics’s. 
The numbers of the foot-note references are too 
often sadly mixed up. Dr. Isaac Hall is not of 
Philadelphia, but, since 1883, of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum in this city. On p. 28 the man 
who is called ‘‘Castell” was an Englishman 
named Edmund Castle, whose Latinized name, 
** Castellus,” has given rise to many a blunder 
amongst Bibie scholars. The range of the work 
is comprehensive; the plan excellent, and if 
worked out more carefully, the value of such a 
review to the ordinary clergyman, instead of be- 
ing great, as it now is, would be immense. (Chi- 
cago: F.H. Revell, 16mo, pp. 379. Price, $1 50.) 


...-Inquirendo Island, by Hudor Genone 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons), isa story and its au- 
thor, in more or less significant masks, whose 
point is to make fun of some of the dogmatic 
refinements and technicalities of the current 
orthodoxy. Both in tue preface and in the 
** Postscript” the author avowa himself a be- 
liever in the essentials of natural and revealed 
religion. Tue review of his work appears to 
raise some doubt in his mind as to whether he 
has hit the exact point he aimed at, and kept 
his bullets out of the ranks of bis friends. It 
will make the same doubtfal impression on rev- 
erential readers. We do not refer so much to 
the attempt to make a point against the mathe- 
matics of the Trinity as the broad burlesque of 
the Christian symbolism of the Cross and the 
gross misrepresentations of the function of 
faith in Christian theology. ‘* Hudor Genone’s” 
caricature does not bear a close e.ough re- 
semblance to the thing caricatured to be effec- 
tive, and his shots either fly off with the air, or, 
if they take effect at all, it is against virtues and 
realities] which are sacred both to the author 
and his reader. As a story the book is too loog 
for the matter contained init. A more master- 
ly pen might have worked up the Jnquirendo 
idea into a short and sharp screed on the dog- 
matic abstrusities and technical tenacity of or- 
thodox people; but as a story the book fails 
from the beginning. 


....A delightful collection of fugitive poems 
for the most part of unnamed authorship, pub 
hshed during the past fifteen years in the 
periodical press, bas been made by Mr. Slason 
Thompson, and issued under the happy titie of 
The Humbler Poets: a Collection of Newspaper 
and Periodical Verse, 1870 to 1885. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) It is a work of ex- 
treme difficulty to follow the author through 
this large collection and verify his examples, 
even far enough to be able to say whether he 
has made the most of all possible clews to the 
authorship or not. It is certainly to be regretted 
that so many gems, even of the minor poets, 
should be left as waifs of unknown origin. The 
high poetic character of these poems a3 a whole 
is surprising. As aunit the collection makes 
an impression which even a genius of the high- 
est order would not be adequate to produce, 
though, on the principle that quantity of pro- 
duction as well as quality must be considered 
in rating a man’s place, no one of the separate 
poems would be sufficient basis for fame. 
Measured by the poetic richness, variety and 
merit of the selections contained, the collection 
is a rarely good one, flavored with the freshness 
and aroma of the presentiime. Very little un- 
worthy matter, or matter unfitted to its pur- 
pose, has been admitted into it. The compiler’s 
taste 18 unfailing. He has collected from a wide 
range and put his discussions together in a 









good classification. Aa to mechanieal execution, 
nothing better can be desired. 


-.-.We have little apprehension that Marius 
the Epicurean, by Walter Pater, Fellow of 
Brazenose College, Cambridge (England), will 
not make its way to a wide circulation and get 
the reading it richly deserves. It is written in 
pure English, and ina beautiful, limpid style 
far from the technicalities of philosophy, with 
keen point and refreshing candor, The author 
isa man of rare insight, who penetrates the 
popular philosopby of unbelief to the bottom. 
The resemblance of a good deai of our modern 
speculation to the Stvic and Epicurean is too 
obvious to have escaped remark ; but this author 
has carried his analysis at least one step deeper, 
and traced the current skepticism farther back 
to common ground in the Cyreniac philosophy. 
Marius is a young Roman patrician of the age 
of Marcus Aurelius, who is imbued from his 
school days with the philosophy of Cyrene, and 
grows upin the purest atmosphere of Roman 
speculation, He is brought into connection 
with Christian thinkers, and this connection 
gives our author his opportunity to serve his 
own generation by showing what the old skep- 
ticism lacked, and what the new fatth was able 
to supply. The work is done in the best man- 
ner, is candid, intelligent, and keen. It makes 
no heavier demand on the reader than any on 
who has been willing to the responsi 
bility of a skep‘ical philosophy should cheerfully 
submit to. We may add that the American edi- 
tion is from the second English edition, which 
is an encouraging indication for a book of this 
class. (Macmillan & Co.) 


..-.-From the Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & 
Co., London, we have two popular booklets on 
Assyrian and Babylonian Antiquities, by Mr. 
W. St. Chad Boscawen, F. R. Hist. Soc. and 
formerly connected with the British Museum. 
The first collection, From Under the Dust of 
Ages, contains six lectures on * The History 
and Antiquities of Assyria and Babylonia,” de- 
livered at the British Museum. The second 
volume contains four lectures at the same place, 
by the same author ; the first on the ** Ancient 
Languages and Races of the Tigro-Eupbrates 
Valley” ; the second on “The Chaldean Zodiac” ; 
the third on ‘“*Sheol,” and the fourth on “The 
Bible and Monumental History.” In the first 
volume will be found a lesiure on “‘ The Crea- 
tive Legends,” another on *‘The Deluge Leg- 
end,” and a third on “ Chaldean Libraries.” 
Mr, W. St. Chad Boscawen is on all these sub- 
jects possessed of competent knowledge, and 
has a neat and good way of working up bis mat- 
ter for popular presentation, both in making it 
clear at the moment and in imparting to it the 
kind of vitality which makes it stick in the 
mind. 

. ..Rachel, in the Messrs. Roberts Brothers 
“ Famous Women Series,” is a brief recapitula- 
tion of the life of one of the most brilliant, 
gifted and wicked stars that ever rose on the 
French stage. The author (Nina H. Kennard) 
lays no claim to more original investigations 
than she has a right to. She writes with a calm 
judgment, and with clear and correct ethical 
conceptions as to the moral character of her 
heroine. The position she takes as to Rachel is 
that which was long ago given to the world by 
Charlotte Bronté. The facts are related simply 
and are left to make their own impression, which 
isa powerful one, and sustained to the last 
breath of the great but wicked artist. Those 
who read for the intellectual delight of a bril- 
liant and dramatic biography, will surely get 
what they love. Those who feel that every life 
must be a commentary on the eternal laws of 
morality, and expect to find in it the natural 
revenges of the divine order, will find that also 
in this life, and without further prompting. 





....A very good, full, candid, and trustworthy 
account of Liberia: The Americo-African Re- 
public, may be found in a small volume by that 
name, edited by T. McCants Stewart, former 
Professor of Mathematics in the South Carolina 
State Agricultural College, and, later still, Gen- 
eral Agent for Industrial Education in Liberia. 
The volume is based on the author’s personal 
observations and experiences in West Africa, 
and gives his impressions of the climate, the 
people, and the resources of the country. The 
report is, on the whole, encouraging, and now 
that the Free State of the Congo is to be devel- 
oped, it is not impossible that Liberia may take 
a new start. (Edward O. Jenkins; Phillips & 


Hunt; American Baptist Publication Society.) 
... We take pleasure in commending to our 


readers a brief manual, The Temperance Teach- 
ings of Science, by A. B. Palmer, M.D, LL D., 
Professor of Pathology and kindred sciences in 
the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Dr. 
Palmer is a writer of recognized ability on 
these subjects, and what he has to say comes 
from him with all the great force of an author- 
ity which no one will dispute. The manual covers 
the ground, and conducts to the conclusion 
succinctly expressed at the end of the first 
chapter: “ Alcohol is harmful ; it is useless ; we 
will not take it.” The special merit of the 
treatise is its detailed and exhaustive presenta- 
tion of the effects of alcoholics upon each an 
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every part of the human system. (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston.) 





.--.A highly entertaining collection of college 
papers by college men, in the full flood of college 
spirit, is Sketches of Yale Life, bein g Selections 
Humorous and Descriptive, from the Colege 
Magazines and newspapers,by John Addison Por. 
ter, of the class of 1878. (Washington, D, C,; 
Arlington Publishing Co.) The charm of these 
papers is the college flavor, which is stronger at 
Yale than in any other American college, The 
authors’ names are, for obvious reasons, sup- 
pressed. The papers are short, but many in 
number. It may need a college memory to ex- 
tract the last drop of sweetness from these 
flowers ; but it isa dull wit and a dead keart 
that will not find in them a full supply of 
genuinebumor and young frolic. The author- 
ship, so faras we have noticed, is rather recent, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Anson D.F, Ranpotpx & Co. have in press 
for immediate publication, “* The Wisdom of the 
Apocalypse,” by the Rev. J. H. McIlvaine, D.D. 


-...We congratulate the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle on the fine appearance, the full and varied 
contents of the Almanac issued from its office for 
the current year. 


-..-The Princess Krapotkine, having lately 
written a novelette of an anarchistic flavor, its 
publication will be presently begun in the Bos- 
ton publication known as Liberty. 


...-Prof. Boyesen is about to deliver a course 
of lectures in Columbia College, in relation to 
the tendency of our contemporary French and 
English fiction and literarture in general, 


...-The well-known Chicago publishing firm 
of Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, has been 
mutated into a new concern, A. C. McClurg & 
Co , which will henceforth carry on the business 
affairs of the preceding house. General McClurg 
will thus be the head of the newly organized 
firm. 


....Mr, Alfred Ainger is attempting to collect 
together the large quantity of epistolary corre- 
spondence between Thomas Hood and his large 
circle of acquaintance, which has not yet been: 
edited. Persons in this country poseessing w- 
printed autograph letters of Hood are requested 
to communicate with Mr. Ainger, that he may 
make his search as sutisfactory as possible. 


...-The little collection of ‘Hymns and 
Carols for Easter Day,” set to music by Mr, 
Dorsey W. Hyde, has passed intoa third edition 
at the Bible House. Familiar hymns (ten 
altogether) by familiar writers have been 
selected by the composer and set to new melo- 
dies. The tunes are after more dignified 
models than most of the annual music of their 
character and are largely in flat keys. 


....»The newly incorporated Arlington Publi- 
cation Company of Washington, have just 
issued from their press a volume arranged and 
edited by John Addison Porier, of the graduat- 
ing class of Yale College of 1878, ‘‘ Sketches of 
Yale Life ; Being Selections Humorous and De- 
scriptive from the College Magazines and News- 
papers.” The book, judging from its compre- 
hensive table of contents, should be a graceful 
and entertaining souvenir of student days in 
the New Haven college to commend itself to 
all her graduates. 


....The recent memoirs of Thomas De Quin- 
cy by his friend, Mr. Findlay, are chiefly interest- 
ing for the odd little side-lights that he throws 
on De Quiucy’s personal habits and heterogene- 
ous, careless way of life. Mr. Findlay often 
sat hours with De Quincy, when the latter wore 
not only no collar, but no shirt ! —shoes without 
stockings, or stockings without shoes, He 
bought no new clothes as he grew older and 
very much thinner ; so his raiment ill-fitted him. 
The reader will remember the mighty deposit of 
literary matter alluded to as ‘‘ the bath,” in one 
essay, out of which **Portia” fished up an essay. 
This receptac!e had sundry originals, according 
to Mr. Findlay. He says: 

«The confusion of this sort in which he lived was 
marvelous. After his death Mrs, Craig told me that 
the mass of letters and notes, many unopened, to be 
gone over, was bewildering. In the heterogeneous 
heap, too, stray pound notes and packages of small 
coin in silver and copper were so numerous as when 
collected to form a considerable sum. Some of the 
notes were between the leaves of books; and pal- 
cels of coin had probably been handed to him 48 
change, laid aside and forgotten. The task of look- 
ing over lent books, and returning them to thelr 
owners, a8 far as these could be discovered, was 
also a heavy one.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BANCROFT’ 
Plea for the Constitution. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK, 
Have Just Published: 


A PLEA FOR THE CONSTITUTION 
of the United States ot America, 
Wounded in the House of its Guardians. 
By Gzorce Bancrort. No. 53 of Harper’s 
Handy Series. 16mo, Paper Covers, 25 
Cents. 
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The friends of sound, honest and constitutional 
principles will eagerly read this volume.—N. Y. HER- 
ALD. 

We can recall nothing in controversial literature 
more crushing.—N. Y. Post. 

This masterly book should be read by every Ameri- 
can,—N,. Y. JOURNAL OF COMMERCE, 


HARPER'S HANDY SERIES, 
LATEST ISSUES. 
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MACMILLAN & CO0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 





BY MR. FREDERIC HARRISON, 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS 


and other Literary Pieces, 
BY 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Globe, 8vo, paper, #0 cents. 


Contents: The Choice of Books; Culture; Past and 
Present; the Romance ot the Peerage; Froude’s Life 
of Carlyle; The Life of George Eliot; Bernard of 
Clairvaux—a few words about the Kighteenth Cen- 
tury: Histories of tbe French Revolution; A Few 
Words About the Nineteenth Century, etc., etc. 


A New Novel by Mr. Henry James. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 


A NOVEL, 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


Author of ‘‘ The Portrait of a Lady,” 
etc., etc. 


One volume, 12mo, $2. Next week. 


A New Novel by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 
ford. 


A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. 


BY F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘* Mr. Isaacs,” ‘* Dr. Claudius,” 
etc., ete. 


12mo, $1.50. March 15th, 


THE PORTRAIT OF A HUMAN SOUL. 
AMIEL’S JOURNAL. 


The Journal Intime of Henri-Frederic Amiel. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


“Arecord of his intellectual attitudes—a minute 
and marvelous though unstudied chronicle of men- 
tal impressions, the publication of which was an 
event in the history of literature, and has insured 
his name an immortality that might have escaped the 
most finished conscious performance within the limit 
of his powers. . . . This marvelous and faecinat- 
ing production,”—N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser, 


“In this volume Mrs. Ward has executed admir- 
ably a very difficult task. If there were no other 
reason to wish it a wide circulation, its technical mer- 
itas a modelof translation would in this age of 
schooling be reason sufficient. . . . It is only fair 
to add that, in our judgment, Mrs, Ward's English is 
worth having for itself, and that Amiel, by her means, 
has increased the literary wealth of two languages. 

. Mrs. Ward has, we hope, secured him plenty of 
English readers.”—Atheneum, 





MACMILLAN & CO., 


NEW YORK, 112 Fourth Ave. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Educational Publishers. N. Y. 


Paplar Text-Boks 


MESERVEY’s BOOK-KEEPING. Single 
entry for Grammar Schools. Gaste and double en 
for igh Schools and Aeademies, used almost exolue 
ey New England and very extensively in other 








Send for epgattnction, Single Entry, 30 ts. Sia- 
gle and Double, 50 cen ° = - 


TSOMPSUN, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley St., Boston. 


WALKER’S 


Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, 


420 pp. Mailing Price for Examination, $1. 
a... JEROME WALKER, M.D. 
Lectur: ypon Anatomy, Phy nd igiene 
the Contra Sh a School, Brooklyn, i Hy es 


pon Diseases 0, 
Ch Is Mand Coil. Hospital, and 
Senior r PAsnttan tha Sea  fiteoe Hos Children, 
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well-known oculist. Other e eminent specialists care- 
fuily reviewed the manuscript and proof of the chap- 
ters on the Nervous System, Sight Hearing, the Voice, 
and Kmergencies. 

“Jerome Walker, in his recent manual has, in our 
opinion, ool with heal all competitors. It is 

omnes 1 book ith 


“The Journal ot the American Medical Association, 
September, 1885, ¢: ‘Tbe interest of the reader 
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A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Co., dartford,Con 





“A Literary Enterprise Unique in the An- 
nals of Publishing.” 


CASSELL’S 


WATTOWAL LIBRARY. 


A series of weekly volumes, each contain- 
ing about 200 pages, clear, readable print, 
on good paper, at the low price of 


TEN CENTS PER VOLUME, 


or 52 volumes, postpaid, $5.00, when sub- 
scribed for by the year. 





NOW READY, 


My Ten Years’ Imprisonment, By 
Silvio Pellico. 


Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By 
Lord Byron. 

The Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

The Complete Angler. By Isaac 
Walton. 


The Man oft Feeling. 
By Henry Mackenzie. 


The School for Scandal and the 
Rivals. By Richard Brinsley Sheri- 
dan. 


Sermons on the Card, and Other 


Discourses. By Bishop Latimer. 
(March 12tb.) 

Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander 
and Cesar. (March 19th.) 


Other Volumes in Preparation. 


Adam Hepburn’s Vow. 


A Tale of Kirk and Covenant. By Annie 
8S. Swan. 12mo, Extra Cloth. Price, $1. 
“The scene of this story is laid during the airing 


times of the Scottish Covenanters, and holds the at- 
— of the readerfrom the first chapter to the 





Complete Catalegue of Publications sent free by mail 
to any aadress. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


739 & 741 Broadway. New York. 
TO CLOSE OUT THE STOCK, 
IMPORTED BOOKS 


AT 
A GREAT SACRIFICE. 





Comprising: 
Fine Dlustrated Works. 
Galleries of Engravings and Etchings. 
Works on Ornament and Decorative Art. 
Books of Costume. 
Works of Standard Authors. 
Illustrated Missals and Manuscripts, 
Early Printed Books. 
Periodical Literature, 
Bibliography, etc. 


The extensive and valuable stock of J.W BOUTON, 
including works in almost every depart ment of liter- 
ature and learning, in fine condition and ready for 
the library shelves, is now being offered at a great 
sacrifice for cash, viz.: at from 40 to 60 per cent. be- 
low the former prices, ana greatly below the cost of 
importation. Lovers of choice books will find this an 
opportunity to secure bargains that is not likely to 
occur again. 

The former and present prices are plainly marked 
in each book, thus enabling purchasers to see ata 
glance the enormous inducements now offered. 

706 BROADWAY, above 4th St. 


NEARLY READY. 


Date and Bookmen. ey. Andrew Lang. 1?mo, Cloth. 
82.00 GEURGE fou MBES, Publisher, 
t 17th 8t., New York 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 
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Representative Religious Journals and Journalists 
of America.” It gives a most excaiient likeness of 
each of the following well known 
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HENNY 4 PESTER.) D.D., of The Congregatronalist, 

8. J. PR ARKOWS, D.D., of The Christian , Bost 

8. IRENAUS PRIME, D.D., of The New York Ob- 


server 
EDWARD BRIGHT, D. D., of The Examiner, New York. 
HENRY M. of The Evangelist, N.Y. 
J.M. BUCKLEY, D. bo The Christian Advocote, N.Y 
GE RGE LLORY, D.D., 


= 
PEE i APB che nterantent Nex York 
RT, D. 'D., of The Herald a: hla ater 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, FRANKLIN SOUARE, N.Y 


Two Novels of High Charaoter, 
DONOVAN: 


A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 
A NOVEL, 
By EDNA LYALL. 


“Donovan” is a novel that has been attracting 
& great deal of attention, especially among more 
serious readers. It is a religious novel, the hero 
cf which is a freethinker, and the story consists 
of a struggle between doubt and faith. 


conto pany Ut hha ay 
uence stirs tue ver: 
depths of the heart, on fondon Standard. ‘ ai 
“A novel of sterling merit, caine fresh and origi- 
nal in —— thoroughly healthy in tone. 
London Academ 


od: powerful tale with a high purpose,”—The Stand 


Il. 
WE TWO. 
A NOVEL. 
By EDNA LYALL, 


Author of “ Donovan."' 


This novel may be considered a companion to 
“ Donovan,” inasmuch as like that book it deals with 
the trials and experiences of freethinkers suffering 
from persecution, but brought eventually to Chris- 
tianity. 


“We recommend all novel-readers to read this 
novel. with the care which such a strorg, uncommon 
=e |. boos demands and deserves." ~Lon- 


rT. 

“A work of deep thoucht and much power. Serious 
as it is, it i- now and then brightened by rays of 
oer bumor. Le om by this b spory is more and 

tter than a novel.” 


“ Distinctly independent pet ee "— British 
Quarterly Revie 


12mo, bound 4 cloth, price of each work, $1.50, 


Either volume by mail, post-paid, on receipt ‘ice; 
or they may be had af booksellers, meron 
& Co., 


D. APPLETON 
Publishers, New York. 


“WHITING’S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-Scheol Books and Cards 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELIGAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street. New Vert. 


R. CARTER & BRO., BOOKS, NEW YORK. 


MUSIC. 


EASTER MUSIC. 
“Captivity Captive.” 2 scramerment 


tions fcr Easter Cide, interspersed with appropri- 
ate hymns, set to orig'nal music, the whole Ser- 
vice being eminently fitted for use on Easter Sun- 
gay by young and old. 16 pp. By Rev. RoBERT 


Y. 
Price, 84 per 100; 5 cts. each by Mail. 


“Easter Annual No, 10,” atest 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


MESSRS. MOODY AND SANKEY IN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS. 


BY E. D. JUNKIN, D.D. 


Tuese brethren, whose labors in our own 
country and across the ovean; have been 80 
blessed of the Lord, closed one of their ‘* Chris- 
tian Conventions” in this city last night, the 
26th of February. The meetings were held in 
the largest hall in the city, which had been 
seated to accommodate comfortably about 1,800 
persons ; but after the seats were all filled they 
still crowded in and found sitting room and 
standing room on the steps of the platforms, 
or about the doors, so that the audience must 
have exeeeded 2,000 ; and then many had to go 
away. 

The audiences were composed of all classes, Pro- 
testants,Catholics,Jews, white and colored people 
and of all conditions. A large platform was ar- 
ranged on one side of the hall for the accommo- 
dation of the colored people, and it was always 
filled with a very orderly and attentive crowd. 
Across one end of the hall there was a large 
platform with raised seats for the speakers, the 
ministers of the city and the neighboring towns, 
of whom quite a number were in attendance, 
and for the choir. The choir, which was a 
marked feature of the services, was composed 
of more than a hundred singers, and was very 
well balanced in all its parts. It was very ably 
led by Mr. W. P. Irwin, using the ‘* Consolidated 
Gospel Songs,” and the * Gospel Choir.” The 
music was most excellent, and was listened to 
with rapt attention by the vast audience. 

Never before in the history of this city was 
such a gathering seen. Never before was the 
simple preaching of the Gospel listened to so 
attentively by such crowds. On Wednesday 
there were two services, one in the afternoon at 
four o'clock, and the other at eight at night. 
Both were well attended, and the impressions 
made were very favorable. 

On Thursday morning Mr. Moody held aservice 
for Christians in the First Presbyterian Church, 
and gave a most delightful talk on the Bible ; 
and again on Friday morning, in the same place, 
he gave another talk—for such it was—on the 
consecration of the Spirit for service, which was 
even more delightful. Indeed, many think these 
services were really the most profitable, at least 
to Christians. On Thursday there were two gen- 
eral services, the night one being for men; and 
it was a grand sight to see nearly 2,000 men 
giving such earnest attention to the simple 
preaching of the Gospel. On Friday there were 
two general services, and although it was a very 
unpleasant, rainy day, the audiences were very 
large. 

Mr. Moody’s preaching is of the conversa- 
tional kind—simple, earnest, direct and sensi- 
ble. His whole desire and effort seem to be 
simply to state the truth clearly and forcibly, 
and to drive it home to the hearts of his hear- 
ers. He has no difficulty in securing and hold- 
ing the attention of the people, although the 
audiences are composed of all classes and condi. 
tions of people. He does not aim at oratory. 
He evidently believes in his very heart what he 
says, and will have those who hear him believe 
it, that they may rejoice with him in the joy of 
salvation. 

It was a very great privilege to attend these 
services, and doubtless great blessings will fol- 
low them. During their continuance there 
were mapy evidences of the presence of the 
Spirit. Hundreds rose and asked for the prayers 
of God’s people, and very many attended the 
inquiry meetings, some of whom obtained a 
hope in Christ, It is too soon to estimate results ; 
but we believe that we shall be gathering con- 
vents in large numbers in the coming months, 

The truth has been lodged in very many 
hearts, and impressions have been made which 
will bring forth precious fruit. One great re- 
sult which we think will surely follow, will be 
the reviving of the Churches, For more than 
two weeks before these brethren came, the pas- 
tors of the Methodist, Presbyterian, and Bap- 
tist Churches held union prayer-meetings daily 
in the different churches, and thus a spirit of 
expectation was aroused in the hearts of God’s 
people, which prepared them for the services, 
and which will doubtless lead to blessed results 
in the future. 

The regret is universal that these brethren 
could not remain longer; but as their appoint- 
ments were made, it was impossible. They left 
this (Saturday) morning for San Antonio, where 
they begin a similar convention to-morrow. 

Houston, Tex., Feb. 3th, 1836. 





MESSRS. JONES AND SMALL IN 
CHICAGO. 


Tux opening. on Sunday of last week, of the 
meetings of Messrs, Jones and Small, in Chicago, 
for which great preparation had been made, 
was as successful as the evangelists could hava 
desired. Their work in Cinoinnati bad thor- 
oughly advertised them. Mr. Small bad drawn 


meetings, which were designed to be of & pre- 
paratory character, and both church-going and 
non-church-going Chicago were anxious to hear 
the unique evangelists. Three services were 
held on the first Sunday in the Chicago Avenue 
Church, in the morning, and in the Casino Rink 
in the afternoon and evening. Mr. Jones 
preached thrice, and Mr. Small also preached 
in the evening in the Chicago Avenue Church. 
In the morning, fully 2,500 people were crowded 
into the Chicago Avenue Church, twice that 
number were at the Casino at the five o’clock 
service, while in the evening every one of the 
six thousand chairs was occupied au.d many 
people were compelled to stand. The subject of 
Mr. Jones’s morning sermon was ‘Spiritual 
Light.” Before proceeding with bis discourse he 
addressed a few words of introdaction to the 
audience, as follows: 

* Brethren, I want to say, in order that we lay 
get the most out of this service, let’s be perfectly 
free and easy, We ure the children of a great and 
good Father. ‘This is his house. All these people, 
these little children, these old people, all are the 
children of the same good Father, We are brethren. 
You make yourselves free. We come tothe house 
of God toenjoy ourselves. If you’d rather laugh 
than cry—take your cheice, There’s as much piety 
inone asthe other. If you'd rather do neither, 
that suits me; but above all things let’s weara 
pleasant face in the house of God. Anything’)! beat 
a drooping, melancholy, sad congregation of people. 
God tells us he is our father, and that we are his 
sons and daughters. I know my relations toward 
my children as a father, and if anything gladdens 
my heart it is to see my children look cheerful] and 
happy ; aud if there’s anything saddens my heart it 
is tosee my children sitting round me drooping, 
melancho]7, sad, mournful.” 

The audience used the freedom accorded them 
and acted as they were moved. The subject of 
the afternoon was * Well Doing,” and of the 
evening, ‘‘ God’s Promises.” He held bis audi- 
ences in breathless attention, and swayed them 
at will. 

During the week there were four services 
daily: in the Chicago Avenue Church, at 
10 :30 a.m , in Farwell Hall at noon, in the First 
Baptist Church at 3 p.m, and in the Casino at 
7:30 e.m. Mr. Small conducted the noon meet- 
ings and alternated with Mr. Jones in the even- 
ing between the Chicago Avenue Church and 
the Casino, All the services were well attended, 
and the public interest increased rather than 
diminished day by day. Mr. Jones’s manner is 
very free, with no} a trace of artificiality. It 
is thus described by the Inter-Ocean- 

“In demeanor modest, in action mild, save at 
times, the speaker arouses, amuses, and startles 
his audience in turn—interests them all the time. 
Sometimes one hand !s in his pantaloon pocket,some- 
times the other joins atthe same time in the same 
custom; sometimes the hand goes up to the head 
and strokes the hair back in a slow, thoughtful 
manner; sometimes the fingers touch the lip or 
chin while the speaker stops in his discourse and 
seems momentarily lost ina deep study of what to 
Say next; sometimes long sentences come with 
sledge-hammer force from hetween bis lips ; some- 
times short, snappy ones, that have telling effect— 
but all the time the speaker is holding his audience 
with masterly skill. There is little of camp-meeting 
tervor shown by the audience, but applause is 
neither rare nor stinted. In this cool, quiet way, the 
speaker tells his audience that which probably few 
of the thousands have been aware of, that he has 
been speaking an hour ; and with a short prayer the 
service is ended.” 

No after services were held until the meet- 
ings had been in progresssome days, Large 
numbers remained, on several occasions, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Jones's invitation, and many went 
into the inquiry rooms. 

A number of pastors sat on the platform at 
every service, and took part in the meetings, 

This week there are to be three services daily 
a noon service at Farwell Hall, an afternoon ser- 
vice in the First Baptist Church, and an evening 
service in the Casino. Mr. Jones, at the close of 
his first week feels greatly encouraged and de- 
clares that he never had more promising meet- 

ings. 


VARIOUS REVIVAL MOVEMENTS. 


News of revivals and conversions by the score 
and hundred come to us from all parts of the 
country. Many of our exchanges give several 
columns weekly to revival items, the results of 
which are condensed in the statistics given in 
this article. 

In the Brown Marsh Soutbern Presbyterian 
ehurch in North Carolina, as the result of a two 
weeks’ campaign, there have been seventy-five 
conversions. Backsliders have been reclaimed 
and the church greatly encouraged and 
strengthened. In River View, W. Va., another 
very successful evangelistic effort has been 
put forth by Mr. C. H. Howard in the Southern 
Presbyterian church. The interest began at 
the first meeting, and for miles around the 
people came through mud every night of the 
meeting. There were 110 anxious inquirers ; 
88 of these decided to join God’s pecple, 29 
with the Presbyterian church. More than 650 
persons have been awakened to seek the Lord, 
in meetings held by the evangelist in Monroe 
County, most of whom decided for Christ. 





the churches are participating is being held in 
Union City, Tenn. _The house is crowded daily. 
Thus far one hundred and five persons have 
professed faith in Christ. In Shelbyville, in the 
same state, services twice daily in the Southern 
Presbyterian church have resulted in a great 
awakening, and there have been already sixty 
conversions. The fruits will be gathered by the 
various churches. 

A series of meetings has been held in the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian church in Greenville, 
Texas, and 150 persons converted, and a number 
of backsliders reclaimed. In Purdy, Mo., the Cum. 
berland Presbyterians have gathered in 117 new 

members ; in Dearborn, Mo., 36 ; in Canon City, 
Col., 80; in Magnolia, Ky., 25; in Louisiana, 

49, In Baltop, Mo., there have been 49 conver- 
sions. The converts are divided among the 
churches. 

In Northeast, Peou., three of the churches— 
Baptist, Presbyterian, and Methodist—united 
two weeks ago in Special effort under Evangelist 
Clark Wilson, and more than two hundred and 

fifty persons have publicly sought Christ, be~ 
sides many children. Mr. Wilson is an earnest 
preacher, and seeks to avoid undue excitement. 

He is assisted in singing by his wife, a sister of 
the lamented P. P. Bliss. The winter will marka 
turning-point in the history of the community, 

though the town is about sixty years old. 

In the Baptist church in Mankato, Minn., 150 
persons have asked prayers, and 55 have been 
baptized. Additions in other Baptist churches 
are reported as follows: Central church, Minne- 
apolis, £0; East Saginaw, Mich., 45; Greens- 
burg, Ind., 110; Fort Wayne, Ind., 50; Kane, 
Il., 40; Grand Cote, Lil, 65; Keota, Ia., 56; 
Frankliv, N. Y., 130; Delavan, Wis., 28; Afton, 
Wis., 30; Berlin, Wis., 22. . 
The Presbyterian churches in Wolsey and 
Rose Hill, Dak., have received 65 persons on 
profession as the result of revival meetings. 
Other additions are reported as follows: Beech 
Grove, Ind., 45; Columbus, Ind., 47; Liberty, 
Ind., 109 (Of these sixty-five were baptized, 
showing that tbis is an aggressive as well as a 
gracious work. The average age of the con- 
verts is twenty-eight years, and among them 
are found many prominent citizens and business 
men. An avowed infidel, a man of education 
and position in the community, has been cuon- 
verted, and is now openly and efticiently bear- 
ing testimony of the truth of Christianity, and 
the power of the Gospel of Jesus Christ to save 
the chief of sinners). Harrison, O., 48 (most of 
these were persons in advanced life); Walling- 
ton, Kan., 34; Parkville, Mo., 37; South Bend, 
Ind., 26; Radnor, 9., 31; Westerville, O., 20; 
Rock Island, Ill., 36; Macon, O., 27. 

In the Parkersburg (W. Va.,) district of the 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ, ihere 
have bcep 150 additions within a few months. 
In another district of the same conference there 
have been 400 conversions. In Dayton, O., 
there have been 30 conversions in the High 
Street church ; Mechanicstown, Ind., 29; Pleas- 
ant Lake, Ind., 22; Columbia City, Ind., 26; 
Little Cooley, Penn., 30; Oak Grove, O., 25; 
Chanute, Kan., 25; Galveston, Ind., 35; Rock- 
port, Il., 29; Avalon, Mo., 60, including 32 
students; Dale, Ind., 52; Fort Wayne, Ind., 43; 
Mount Carmel, Iil., 35; Belle Point. O., 97; 
Muscatine, Ia., 109; Burbank, O , 125. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church revivals 
are very numerous, We give some statistics of 
conversions : Harveyville, Kan., 100 conversions ; 
Ludlow, Ill., 86; Fairview, Ill, 50; Denison, 
Ia., 41; Oskaloosa, Ia., 50; Carson City, Nev., 
30; West Burlington, Ia., 26 ; Cromwell, Ia., 25; 
Auburn, Ia., 27 ; Atchison, Kan., 150; Perry, II., 
25; Jeffersonville, Ill., 64: Independence, Kan., 
80; Neosho Falls Circut, 86; Van Meter, Ia., 
30; Murray, Ia., 47; St. Charles, Ia., 80; Ded- 
ham, Ia., 54; Quitman, Mo., 59; Saylorville, Ia., 
110; Greenville, Il., 80; Princeton, Kan., 61; 
Riggstov, Ill.. 30; White Hill, Ill., 30; Le Roy, 
Iil., 125 ; Champaign, Ill., revival meetings, un- 
der conduct of Mr. D. W. Potter and Professor 
Miller, just closed, In three weeks there have 
been nearly 500 seekers at the altar, and about 
250 have uvited with the churches—up to date 
196 with the M. E, Church. The work has ex- 
tended to all classes. Most of the converted are 
adults. A large number of young men, stu- 
dents, business mep, and mechanics hare 
been brought into the Church. The in- 
fluence of the meetings has extended into the 
country for miles around. Johnsville, Ill, 41; 
New York, Ia., 30; Glenwood, Kan., 40; Addi- 
son, Penn., 51; Rochester, Penn., 129; Alle- 
gheny, Penn., Union church, 123; McConnells- 
ville, Penn., 25; Mentor, O., 28; Washington, 
O., 66; New Waterford, O., 27; Plainfield, O., 
58; Warren, O., 42; Beimont, O., which has had 
but one church for years, and that a weak one, 
has had a revival in which 75 persons were con- 
verted and added tothe church, Among the 
converts was one 73 years of age; Arroyo, 
Penn., 46; Ceredo, W. Va., 37; Clifton, W. Va., 
25°; Strait Run, W. Va., 32; Reutchler, Ill,, 30; 
Lincoln, Neb., 175; West Pittston, Penn., 200; 
Zanesville, O., 160; Mooresville, Ind., 55; North 
Manchester, Ind., 98; Woodbine, Kan., 25: 
Cadiz, O., 117; Campbellsburg, Ind., 40 ; Black- 








large and interested audiences to his noonday 


A union meeting in which the ministers of all 





Patriot, O., 55. There have been over 1,000 
conversions in the Indianapolis District, Indi- 
ana Conference, in the last three months: Jack- 
sonville, O., 100; Akron, O., 45; Farmersburg, 
Ind., 37; Stilesville, Ind., 60; Mt. Sterling, O., 
60 ; Omega, O., 187; New Boston, O., 125; Mt, 
Vernon, Ind., 38. On Marietta (O.) District, in 
the last four months, about 1,000 have applied 
for membership, and about as many have been 
converted: Argos, Ind., 51; Walton, Ind., 32; 
Otwell, Ind., 113; Waterloo, O., 70; Rockport, 
Ind., 158; South Monrovia, Ind., 30; Hagers- 
town, O., 249 converted and reclaimed; Red 
Lion, O., 62; Anderson Circuit, Ind., 350; St. 
Paul's, Cincinnati, O., 30; West Windsor, 0., 
28 ; Lo ‘kport, 0.,75 ; Green Spring,O., 47 ; Patri- 
ot, Ind., 80; Winton Place, O., 100; Syra- 
cuse, O., 165; Montezuma, Ind, 40; 
West Newton, Ind., 43; Owensville, Ind., 75; 
Williamsport, O., 83; Mitchell, Ind.. 40: Mar- 
tinsville, Ind., 32; Butler, Ind., 100; Darby, 0., 
59; Lynn, Ind., 186; Central church, Spring- 

field, O., 85; Laurel, Ind., 115; Yankton, Dak., 
45; Lyons, [a., 55; Bipley, Ia., 29; Peoria, Ill., 
118; Odell, Ia., 31; Lafayette, Il)., 41; De Kalb, 
Ill., 40; Cedarville, Ill., 75; Peopack, N.J, 
100 ; Candor, N. Y., 75; Malone, N. Y., 79; Sii 

verlyville, Penn., 31; Cressona, Penn., 100, 
Springfield, N, J., 30; Taberg charge, N. Y., 205 
seekers; Phillipsburg, N. J., 140; Hopewell 

Penn., 50; East Beekmantown, N. Y., 70; Cor- 
inth, N. ¥., 30; North Adams, Mass,, a remark- 
able revival in progress. The Rev. Mr. Thomp- 
son, says: Since January the work of God has 
put new life into all our churches. Is has now 
grown to marvelous proportions. Our own 
large church, which can seat 2,000 people by 
placing some exsra seats in the aisles, is thropged 
night after night. The same is true of other 
churches. People are giving their hearts to 
God by hundreds. The school buildings, shops, 
banks, and police-court room have been turned 
into places of prayer. There isa noonday busi- 
ness-men’s meeting in the latter every day ; Cun- 
cord, Penn., 100; Hancock, Mich., 40, 

On January 24th, revival services were begun , 
in the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in 
Clarksville, Texas. The result was 150 conver- 
sions. Thetown and surrounding country wire 
profoundly awakened. The Church has been 
very thoroughly and genuinely revived. The 
most popular forms of both small and great 
vices received telling rebukes. ‘‘It was very 
pleasing.” says a correspondent, ‘to see one 
who so recently preached Ingersollism now with 
Bible in hand trying to show to others the way 
of life. This gentleman, after trying both, sayx 
religion is better than infidelity.” 


— - te 


From the latest and best work on Iceland— 
namely, that of J. K. Poestien, published a few 
months ago in Vienna, we take the following 
statistical notices of the religious condition of 
the island. The official confession of the land 
is the Lutheran, but in 1874 liberty of confession 
was established. The recent attempt of French 
missionaries to win the Icelanders over to 
Catholicism failed entirely. According to the 
statistics of 1880, the Non Conformists on the 
island are 1 Methodist,1 Roman Catholic, 4 
Unitarian, 3 Mormons, and 3 without any reli- 
gious profession. In regard to ecclesiastical 
affairs, the island is divided into 20 districts, 
with 141 parishes and 299 congregations. Each 
congregation is governed by a congregational 
committee, and each larger district by a number 
of selectmen. Positions with anincome of 1,800 
kronen or more, are filled by the appointment of 
the King of Denmark ; others are under the con- 
trolof the bishop. These are all recent arrange- 
ments, the last mentioned being established by 
the law of Oct. 3d, 1884. Since 1801 Iceland has 
but a single bishop ; before that there were two, 
one at Holar and the other at Skalholt. The 
bishop resides at Reykjavok, where the theological 
seminary and other higher schools are situated. 
Of the 299 churches in Iceland, 217 are built of 
wood, 75 of peat, and 7 of stone. On Oct. Ist, 
1880, the total number of inhabitants were 72,- 
445—namely, 34,150 males, and 38,295 females, 
belonging to 9,796 families. Nearly one-fifth of 
the children born are illegitimate. Of late there 
has been considerable agitation in Iceland, but 
chiefly of a political nature. The Icelanders 
want absolute self-government, and nothing but 
a formal connection with the government at 
Copenhagen. As yet the King of Denmark has 
an absolute veto over the transactions of the 
Althing in Iceland. 


Tue success of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is shown in the fact that in their 
Convention for the State of New York, which 
was held in Elmira, there were 430 dele- 
gates in attendauce. The 14 college as80- 
ciations were represented by 54 delegates, and 
the 16 railroad associations by 71. The report 
of E. P. Piatt, of Poughkeepsie, chairman of 
the State Committee, showed that there are in 
New York 111 associations, with 21,500 members ; 
84 secretaries and other officers giving their 
whole time to the work; 18 association build- 
ings, valued at €1,376,300 ; and property of all 





ford Street, Indianapolis, Ind., 38; Athens, 
C., 85; Sedan, Kan., 50; Sardinia, Mo., 70; 


kinds amounting to #1,914,398. During tae 
past year 26 associations have been 
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and there has been an increase in property of 
$506,814. The State Secretary is the Rev. 
George A. Hall. The reports from the colleges 
were encouraging, and there was great interest 
jn the meeting of the railroad men, conducted 
by Theodore Voorhees, Assistant General Su- 
perintendent of the New York Central. Parlor 
conferences were held by the college men, rail- 
road men, and other groups of delegates. Dur- 
jng the Convention addresses were delivered by 
the Rev. E. F. See, of the Third Reformed 
Church, Albany, the Rev. Geo. M. Stone, D.D., 
of the Asylum-Street Baptist Church, Hartford, 
Conn., the Rev. R. J. McBryde, D.D., of the 
Episcopal Church, Lexington, Va., and others. 
The President of the Convention was E. 8, Tur- 
ner, of Newburgh. 


.. According to statistics furnished by them- 
gelves, the status of the Jansenites in Holland is 
the following: Te the Metropolitan Chapter of 
Utrecht belong the Archbishop John Heijkamp, 
§ pastors emeriti, 4 pastors in active service, and 
the Bishop of Deventer, C. Diependal, who is 
alo pastor in Schiedam. In the seminary for 
the education of priests, at Amersfoort, 2 
provisors, 1 president, and 3 professors are en- 
gaged ; but only 3 students of theology are at 
present in attendance. Nearly all of these pro- 
fessors and teachers are also engaged in the 
active duties of the ministry. The Archdiocese 
of Utrecht has in all 17 congregations, with the 
same number of pastors. The diocese of 
Haarlem embraces 9 congregations with 9 pas- 
tors, the Bishop, C. J. Riakel, is pastor in 
Haarlem. The total number of adherents in the 
diocese of Utrecht is 3,388, in the diocese of 
Haarlem, 2,669. The total number of bishops 
wd pastors is 32. The largest congregation, 
phat at Egmond aan Zee, embraces 1,530 souls. 


.... The total number of Germans in Australia 
isabout 75,000 souls. Inallthere are 72 German 
Lutheran pastors on the island, each of whom 
serves from three to four congregations. The 
“Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Australia,” in 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales 
numbers 24 pastors, 80 preaching places, 40 
congregational schools, 6,000 communicants. 
It maintains a parochical school teacher’s semi- 
nary at Hahndorf, and a German High School 
in connection with the large congregation at 
Adelaide, The Victoria Synod embraces 45 con- 
gregations, 21 pastors, and 20 congregational 
schools. The Lutheran Immanuel Synod num- 
bers 9 pastore, 33 preaching places, and 3 mis- 
sionaries. In Queensland there are 18 German 
Lutheran pastors. A few months ago these 
organized themselves into a Synod of Queens- 
land. These statistics are official, being taken 
from the accounts sent in to the German Dias- 
pora Conference, which held its sessions re- 
cently at Eisenach. 


According to the ‘Catholic Directory for 
1886,’’ published in London, there are in Eng- 
land now 1,575 Catholic churches, chapels, and 
stations. In this are not inciuded the so-called 
“house chapels,’’ where only the members of 
individual families worship. In the year 1885, 

the number of priests increased from 2,522 to 

2576, 91 priests being ordainéd in these twelve- 
months. The archbishops and bishops number 
2%. In England and Wales there is one arch- 
bishop and 14 bishops and 2 titulary bishops. 
Scotland has 2 archbishops, 37 colleges, and 101 
convent schools are under the control of the 
English Catholic Church. The whole British 
Empire contains 14 archbishops, 87 bishops, 35 
vicariates, and 10 apostolic prefectures. 


....The Roman Catholic Propagandi has re- 
ceived and published fuller accounts of the per- 
secution cf the Christians in Cochin China. 
According to these reports, in the vicariate of 
East Cochin China, to which Hue, the capital of 
Annan belongs, there were murdered to the Ist 
of November 1885, nine French missionaries, 
sixty catechetes, 270 native nuns, 24,000 Chris- 
tians ; 200 parishes are entirely destroyed, 225 
churches have been burned, as also seventeen 
orphan homes, ten nunneries, two agricultural 
colonies, two seminarics and two apothecaries. 
In Northern Cochin China 7,000 Christians were 
killed—among them nine native priests—and 
sixty parishes were destroyed. Many of the 
Christians that were spared died of hunger. 


--.»The Greek Evangelical Allianee, of Smyrn® 
and vicinity, is doing a good work in all that 
region. Its labors are arrong the Greeks, and it 
acts in co-operation with the American Board. 
Last year it was the means of the conversion of 
twenty-five persons, of whom twenty reside in 
the CityofSmyrna. The Greek Charch authori- 
ties, finding the preaching of Dr. Constantine, the 
leader of ‘the Alliance, to be drawing crowds, 
have been obliged to import some ecclesiastics 
who can preach ; and most remarkable, these 
Preachers are obliged to give as nearly as possible 
the same style of practical Gospel sermons as 


have drawn the young men to Dr. Constantine’s 
etvice, 


+++eThe number of theological students at the 
UBiversities of Prussia are steadily increasing. 
4 the winter term of 1881—'82 the total number 
4s 1,914, in the present winter term it is 2,221, 
Wuking an increase of about 70 per cent. 





Rews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON. 


By the vote of 36 to 11 the Senate on 
March 5th passed the Blair Educational bill, 
which had taken up its time for weeks. Nu- 
merous amendments were made to the measure 
as it was originally reported, but its substantial 
features were unchanged. The opposition in- 
cluded the two Kansas Senators, the two Texas 
Senators, Mr. Cockrell, of Missouri, the two 
Maine Senators, Mr. Gray, of Delaware, Mr. 
Harris, of Tennessee, Mr. Jones, of Nevada, and 
Mr. Wilson, of Maryland. Mr. Sherman failed 
to answer when his name was called. Messrs, 
Evarts and Miller were recorded in favor of the 
bill. Twenty Republicans and 16 Democrats 
voted for the bill and 6 Democrats and 5 Repub- 
licans voted against it. The probability cf its 
pasting in the House was very great. The vote 
in detail is as follows. [Republicans in Roman, 
Democrats in Italics: ] 

YEAS.—Messrs. Berry, Blackburn, Blair, Bowen, 
Call, Colquitt, Conger, Cullom, Dolph, Eustis, Evarts, 
George, Gibson, Hoar, Jackson, Jones of Arkansay, 
Kenna, Logan, Mahone, Mauderson, Miller, of New 
York, Mitcheil, of Oregon, Morrill, Palmer, Payne, 
Pugh, Ransom, Riddleberger, Sawyer, Spooner, 
Teller, Vance, Van Wyck, Voorhees, Walthal/, Wil- 
sop, of lowa—36. Nays.—Messrs. Cockrell, Coke, 
Frye, Gray, Hale, Harris, Ingalls, Jones, of Ne- 
vada, Maxey, Plumb, Wilson, of Maryland—11. 





...-Mr, Belmont’s proposed bill for changing 
the salaries of Consuls will increase salaries in 
nearly all of the Consulates and give salaries to 
some Consuls who now derive their compensa- 
tion from fees, official and unofficial. At pres- 
ent the consular fees in one year amount, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, to about #800,000. 
Under the proposed arrangement, which is ap- 
proved by the State Departmeat, the amount of 
official and unofficial fees will be #833,163.43 ; the 
salaries #807,100, and the excess of receipts will 
still be $26,063.93." The Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, owing to the rule against increasing 
salaries on appropriation bills, has been unable 
to gratify Minister 8. 8. Cox’s urgent request 
that his salary be advanced from $7,500 to 
#10,000. He also asked for other appropriations, 
including $1,000 for a clerk, amounting in all 
to $4,000. But as he hasa Secretary of Lega- 
tion, these requests were not complied with, and 
the only item allowed besides that for his salary 
is one of $1,800 for ranning a steam launch for 
the service of the Minister. 


...-Brig-Gen. Alfred H. Terry was nomin- 
ated by the President on March 4th to be Major- 
General in place of General Hancock. He is a 
native of Connucticut, and is.in his fifty-eighth 
year, The beginning of the War of the Rebel- 
lion found him practicing law in New Haven, 
and acting as Clerk of the City Council. After 
the Presldent’s call for troops he recruited the 
Second Regiment, Connecticut Volunteers, of 
which he was commissioned Colonel, and on 
May 9th, 1861, he departed with his command 
for the seat of War. He was commissioned 
Brigadier-General in the regulararmy Jan. 15th, 
1865. 


...-During the month of February the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury purchased 1,450,000 ounces 
of silver for coinage into standard dollars, being 
about 500,000 less than the usual monthly pur- 
chase, It is explained that the amount of cilver 
fell short because no more was cffered at market 
rates. The price was higher owing to the in- 
creased expenses of transportation on account 
of bad weather. There was, however, sufficient 
bullion on hand to allow the coinage of dollars 
to the minimum limit. These silver purchases 
are made semi-weekly. 


....-Tbe President has appoiuted James C. 
Matthews, a prominent colored lawyer of Al- 
bany, N. Y., to succeed Frederick Douglass in 
the office of Recorder of Deeds. The office is 
worth about #4,500 annually. A bill is pending 
in Congress which provides a new scale of fees, 
and allows the Recorder only $2,500 a year. 


....-Mr. Evarts presented in the Senate, on 
March 34, the petition of the officers and trus- 
tees of savings banks of New York State, repre. 
senting 1,165,000 depositors and $437,000,000 of 
deposit, praying Congress to stop the coinage 
of the silver dollar. It was referred to the 
Committee on Coinage. 


...-Collector Hedden was confirmed by the 
Senate in executive session on March 31. Sen- 
ator Miller was in his seat for the first time 
during the week, and as soon as the Senate went 
into executive session be called up the nomina- 
tion. There was no objection to confirmation. 


....Tne House on March 4th passed the 
Widows’ Pension bill by a vote of 241 tol. Mr. 
Bennet, of North Carolins, cast the only dissent- 
ing vote. Mr. Breckenridge, of Kentucky, and 
others made speeches opposing the bill. 


...-The House Committee on Commerce, on 
March 5th, agreed, by a vote of 9 to 4 to report 
favorably with amendments the Reagan Inter- 
State Commerce bill, 


DOMESTIO. 


--.-Eight hundred employés of the Dry Dock 
street railway struck on March 4th, and fears 
of a riot were for a time entertained, A street 
car under an escort of 800 policemen made the 
trip down Grand Street. The Railroad Com- 
missioners notified the car company that the 
running of one car a day was not complying 
with the company’s charter, and thatin furnish- 
ing accommodation to the public the company 
was entitled to all the power of the state. When 
the company attempted to run cars, the strik- 
ers upset coal wagons and trucks across the 
tracks and smashed window panes. The 800 
strikers asked that no employé work longer 
than twelve hours a day; that no tripper shall 
receive less than $1.50 a day, that there shall 
not be the compulsory payment of one dollar 
for every pane of glass broken, that no driver 
or conductor shall be discharged for not turn- 
ing in enough money, and that two dollars sball 


be the pay for a regular day’s work. 
The railroad commissioncrs, Messrs. 
Kernan, O’Donnell and Rogers decided 


that the Street Car Company had not suffi- 
cient grounds for failing to act as a common 
carrier, A general strike was ordered for Fri- 
day morning, and for ten hours there were no 
street cars running. All the Richardson lines 
in Brooklyn were ‘‘tied up.” Commissioner 
O’ Donnell came down from Albany, and hada 
conference with the Street Car Company’s direc- 
tors, the result of which was as follows: 

Resolved, That the Atlantic Avenue Railroad 
Company, of Brooklyn, agrees to pay at the rate of 
$2 per day to conductors and drivers for twelve 
hours’ work, including at least half an hour for din- 
ner, and after our cars are running to leave all 
other matters relat'ng to conductors and drivers to 
Railroad Commissioner O’Donnel]. 

“The Dry Dock, East Broadway and Battery Rail- 
road Company to be subject to the same decision as 
the Atlantic Avenue Railroad Company. 

“Ww. J. RICHARDSON. 

“ BROOKLYN, March 5th, 1886.” 

The Empire Protection Association, which had 
ordered the strike, then issued an order, author- 
izing all the Third Avenue roads to start. The 
strike prolonged through Friday by the men in 
the employ of Jacob Sharp’s Twenty-third and 
Bleecker Street lines and the Thirty-fourth 
Street annex came to an end a little after six 
o’clock on Saturday evening, when the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Empire Protective Associ- 
ation agreed to settle the differences on the ba- 
sis of the Dry Dock Company’s settlement. 


...-The strike of a part of the Knights of 
Labor on the Gould Southwestern system of 
railways, Saturday, was followed, on March 7th, 
at various points along the lines by a general 
suspension of work of all the Knights employed 
in any position by the railroads until the num- 
ber reached between 8,000 and 10,000, and in- 
cluded shopmen, switchmen, trainmen, brake- 
men, and firemen. The engineers, none of 
whom have joined the strike formally, are pre- 
vented from working by lack of assistance upon 
their engines, and arecounted in among them- 
selves by the Knights, so far as their value to 
the roads is concerned. Another general order 
is expected from the Executive Board in Mar- 
shall, Tex., which, it is predicted, will call from 
their work all the Knights now left on the road. 


...-Ths trial of James T. Holland, of Abi- 
lene, Texas, for the killing of Thomas Davis, of 
this city, on Aug. 31st, 1885, ended in a verdict 
of not guilty, to agree upon which the jury re- 
quired only a quarter of an hour. Holland in 
his testimony stated that when he attempted to 
retain the $10,000 which he bought for $500, 
Davis started at him and attempted to draw his 
pistol, The defendant claimed to have acted in 
self-defense. What weapons were on Davis's 
body, it was urged, were no doubt removed by 
‘* The” Davis, who admitted thatjhe entered the 
room and picked up the greenbacks scattered on 
the floor. 





FOREIGN. 

....In the House of Commons on March 4th, 
Mr. Holmes offered the motion of which he had 
given notice. The motion was designed by the 
Conservatives to interrupt the Government's 
proposition to go into committee on the civil 
service estimates by an amendment declaring 
that the House was unwilling to entertain esti- 
mates for the civil establishments in Ireland 
before being placed in possession of the policy 
which the Government intended to pursue for 
the ‘‘ restoration and maintenance of social or- 
der in the country.” It was calculated that if 
this amendment was carried the Government 
would be either blocked or compelled to divulge 
their intentions. Mr. Gladstone chaffingly 
declined to fall into the trap set for 
him. He said that he was not such a 
simpleton as to yield to the artful 
allurements of his opponents. He had al- 
ready stated that the Government was consid- 
ering the question of social order in Ire- 
land, the land question, and the question 
of the future government of Ireland. 
These subjects were inextricably associated. 
The Government was really entitled to three 





months’ time for the preparation vf Irish meas- 


ures, Mr. Gladstone characterized Mr. 
Holmes’s attack as one of the feeblest ever made 
upon the executive branch of the Government. 
A motion to adjourn the debate was rejected by 
a vote of 364t0 160. Lord Hartington and Sir 
Henry James supported the Government. Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach remarked that, in view of 
the silence of the Ministers, the Conservatives 
were satisfied with the result of the protest that 
had been made, and would not call for a divi- 
sion. 


...- The British Government, on March 2d, 
indicated through a ministerial uttterance that 
they expect to fall on the Irish question. The 
utterance was made by Mr. Morley, Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland, in an address at the confer- 
ence of Liberal delegates, held on that day. 
Mr. Morley was discussing the Irish situation. 
He denounced Lord Randolph Churchill’s re- 
cent ‘‘ flagitious attempt to stir up a civil war 
in Ulster,” and urged the Liberals to do their 
utmost to place their party in a state of com- 
plete preparation for general election. ‘‘ For,” 
said the speaker, ‘‘the Government is now 
face to face with the Irish difficulty, and will 
probably be compelled to make an early ap- 
peal to the country.” 


..-.On March 5th, M. Labouchere’s motion 


condemning the House of Lords, was defeated 
in the House of Commons by a majority of only 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
THE SENATE. 


Tur President’s special message to the 
Senate betrays more feeling than comports 
with the dignity of his office or that of the 
Senate. There is an air of arrogance in 
the paper, showing that the President had 
lost his official equilibrium. The Senate 
had not acted upon the matter referred to 
in it, further than to receive the report of 
its judiciary committee on the subject ; and 
what disposition it would make of that re- 
port was not yet determined. The Presi- 
dent tells the Senate what, in his judgment, 
it ought to do, and at the same time gives 
notice as to what he will do in any event. 
Much the better way would have been to 
let the Senate settle the question before it 
in its own wisdom, without any attempted 
executive help. 

The resolution of the Senate, out of 
which this issue has arisen, was in these 
words: 

** Resolved, That the Attorney-General of the 
United States be, and he hereby is, directed to 
tranemit to the Senate copies of all documents 
and papers that have been filed in the Depart- 
ment of Justice since the first day of January, 
A. D. 1885, inrelation to the management and 
conduct of the office of District-Attorney of the 
United States for the Southern District of Ala- 
bama.” 

Attorney-General Garland replied that he 
had already sent to the Judiciary Committee 
ot the Senate ‘‘all the papers relating to 
the nomination of Mr. Burnett” as District- 
Attorney for that District; that ‘all other 
papers referring to the conduct and 
management of that office pertain to the 
suspension of Mr. Duskin, the former ine 
cumbent”; and that he declined to send 
‘the papers mentioned to the Senate in 
executive session.” This action on his 


sent a report to the Senate, censuring and 
condemning the action of the Attorney- 
General, and declaring thet where papers 
on file in the executive departments of 
the Government are thus refused, the Senate 
will refuse its advice and consent to ap- 
pointments by the President made to fill 
vacancies created by suspensions from 
office. This report has not been adopted, 

and hence has not yet become the action of 
’ the Senate. 

The President, in his message, informs 
the Senate that the action of the Attorney- 
General was by his direction, and also de- 
clares that the papers refused were his 
‘* private papers,” some of them ‘“‘ confiden- 
tial,” placed in the Department of Justice 
as a matter of ‘‘convenience” to himself, 
and further declares his intention to pursue 
the same course in other parallel cases, 
should they arise, especially as removals 
from office belong exclusively to his discre- 
tion. The pith of what the President says 
consists in the alleged privacy of certain 
papers on file 18 the Department of Justice 
which, by his direction, were refused to the 
Senate. We do not know what these pa- 
pers are, or from whom they came; and it 
is not necessary to know for the purpose 
of an opinion upon the course pursued by 
the President. 

In respect to all this talk about ‘‘private” 
and ‘‘confidential” papers on file in the 
Department of Justice, which belong to 
the President, and which he has no right 
to take away, and burn up or destroy, we 
lay down these plain propositions: 

1. That while the President, like every 
other person, has the exclusive right to his 
own private papers, no such papers can with 
any propriety be placed on the official files ir. 
any office of the Government. The Presi- 
dent has no more right to put them there 
than the humblest citizen in the land. 

2. That all papers addressed to the Pres- 
ident as such, relating to public affairs, 
and by him, either in whole or in part, 
made the basis of his official action, should 
be placed on the official files in the proper 
executive department, and are to be re- 
garded ss public papers, belonging not to 
the President, as his private papers, or to 
the head of the department in which they 
are deposited, but to the people of the 
United States for any proper public use. 

8. That it is the right of either House of 
Congress to call for, inspect, and «xamine 
certified copies of all such public papers, 
for any purpose which, in its judgment, 
makes this expedient, and that, when 
either House of Congress makes an order 
to this effect, it is the imperative duty of 
the department having the papers in cus- 
tody to comply therewith, and that any or- 
der of the President interfering with such 
compliance is a grave impropriety. 

We submit these propositions to the com- 
mon sense of our readers, as containing ele- 
mentary truth which it poorly becomes the 
President of the United States to ignore 
and practically deny. President Cleveland 
makes a sorry exhibit of himself when, in 
respect to papers on official file called for 
by the Senate, but refused by his order, he 
says: 

*T consider them in no proper sense as upon the 
files of the department, but as deposited there for 
my convenience, remaining still completely un- 
der my control. I suppose if I desired to take 
them into my custody I might do so with entire 
propriety, and it I saw fit to destroy them no one 
could complain.” 

This is what the President says in regard 
to these papers, after he had by his own 
act in having them placed on file in the 
Department of Justice, stamped them with 
a public character, and thereby confessed 
that they were not his ‘ private papers,” 
but official papers belonging to the Gov- 
ernment for public purposes. Such papers 
are deemed of importance in relation to the 
interests of the general public; and, for 

the information of President Cleveland, we 
quote, as follows, two sections of the ‘* Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States” in re- 
gard to taking them away or destroying 
them; 

‘*Szc. 5403. Every person who willfully de- 
stroys or attempts to destroy,or, with intent to 
steal or destroy, takes and carries away any 
record, paper, or proceeding of a court of jus- 
tice, filed or deposited with any clerk or officer 
of such court, or any paper, or document, or 
record filed or deposited in any public office or 








part led the Judiciary Committee to pre- ' 


with any judicial or public officer shall, without 





reference to the value of the record, paper, 
document, or proceeding so taken, pay a fine of 
not more than $2,000, or suffer imprisonment 
at hard labor not more three years, or both. 

“*Sxo. 5408. Every officer, having the custody 
of any record, document, paper, or proceeding 
specified in section fifty-four hundred and three, 
who fraudulently takes away, or withdraws, or 
destroys any such record, document, paper, or 
proceeding filed in his office or deposited with 
him or in his custody, shall pay a fine of not 
more than two thousand dollars, or suffer im- 
prisonment at hard labor not more than three 
years, or both; and shall, moreover, forfeit his 
office and be forever afterward disqualified from 
holding any office under the Government of the 
United States.” 

These statutes show that, if the Presi- 
dent were to do, with the papers in ques- 
tion, what he says he supposes he has a 
right to do, he would commit a crime 
against the law of the land. Prudence dic- 
tates that he should not exercise this sup- 
posed right. And, since the President has, 
by his most extraordinary course, raised 
some very grave questions in regard to of- 
ficial papers on file in the executive de- 
partments of the Government, we suggest, 
to Congress the expediency of inquiring 
whether some further legislation is not 
needed on this subject, so that no future 
President will have any possible excuse for 
ignoring the rights of the legislative branch 
of the Government, or assuming preroga- 
tives that do not belong to him. 


_— 
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LAY HELP IN EVANGELISTIC 
wo 








By evangelistic work we do not mean 
work done by evangelists, as such; but work 
done by pastors in special services, looking 
to the conversion of men. We surmise 
that on the day of Pentecost, and on other 
notable occasions where the apostles and 
preaching brethren declared the truth, 
there were scores of brethren and sisters 
who stood ready to help them in the per- 
sonal work done with the inquirers; such, 

é.g., 88 instructing them in the way more 
perfectly. We know that Paul had the 
faithful Priscilla and Aquila to help him 
with such inquirers as he chose or thought 
wise tosend to them. And on one occa- 
sion where there were women who labored 
in the Gospel (by which we understand 
preaching), he bade the church help them. 
This, however, we will not argue; but we 
will argue that it was never intended that 
the preacher, be he pastor or evangelist, 
should have the whole burden of the work 
tocarry. If the apostles could not turn 
aside from preaching to serve tables, be 

cause the work was too great, it is equally 
true that it is too much to expect of pastors 
and evangelists that they should be able to 
get their hands on every soul that may 
have been awakened under their preach- 
ing. 

Let us put the case in concrete form. 
We will assume that some evangelist or 
pastor is conducting a series of special 
evangelistic meetings. The sermon is over, 
the appeal has been made; an after-meet- 
ing has been announced for those to remain 
at who are interested in the matter of their 
own salvation. Now what do we see? As 
a rule, seven-tenths, nay, nine-tenths of 
the Christian people immediately rise up 
and sweep out of the church. The chances 
are that they have carried out with them 
very many souls who would have remained 
if they had had the least encouragement to 
do so. But the fact is the church people 
have not only done nothing to encourage 
them by a word, or even by example; and 
they have gone out, perhaps, with the 
thought, ‘‘ No one of these has cared forme 
personally. The preacher has preached, 
but the people have not cared. They are 
gone out, and have not even stopped to see 
whether I am interested to stay and be 
spoken to.” But we will suppose that a 
number of Christians have remained. What 
have they done? Nothing but listen to 
what more the pustor or evangelist might 
have to say, or to see if any ‘‘ sinners” are 
going to be converted. Here and there 
may be a man or woman who has come 
to the conviction that God has something 
for him to do; and he does it. Such 
brethren and sisters are the “ helpers” on 
whom the pastor relies. 

It may be asked: What would you have 
us lay people do insuch meetings? It will 





tion. First, if there is a special series of 
meetings in progress in your church, or in 
your town or city, and you are interested 
in its work and results, we would have you 
look about you and make inquiry who 

among your neighbors and friends are not 
Christians. We fancy you will not have to 
look far to find a host of them. Make 
either a written or a mental note (a written 
memorandum is better) of say a dozen or 
at least a half dozen of them, and set your- 
self to interest them in the services. Go to 
them, or, if you cannot go to them, write to 
them and personally invite them to come 
to the service. Tell them that you are in. 
terested in the salvation of their souls, and 
that you have made them, and are stil] mak. 
ing them, the especial object of your pray. 

ers. Make an appointment with them, if 

possible, to go with you to church or meet. 

ing. Of course, this will require some 
spiritual earnestness; but this is just what 
is needed in the Church to-day. It will re. 
quire some determined purpose; but is not 

the salvation of one or more of your neigh. 

bors and friends worth a little earnest pur- 
pose and practical effort? After all, it does 
not require so very much effort to invite sev- 
eral persons to go to areligious meeting. If 
they are not at first inclined, it would not 
be pressing the matter too far to reason 
with them a little. We have had many 
friends reason with us with reference to 
some matter of no great practical import. 
ance, and have yielded to their interest in 
the matter and thanked them afterward for 
persisting in their purpose to get us inter- 
ested. Why not do so in this greater mat- 
ter? 

Then we would have the Christian peo. 
ple who are in a meeting look about them 
and see if there is any one within reach of 
their hand or word, and ask them, when the 
invitation to remain to an after-meeting is 
made, if they would not like to remain, 

To this it is objected that it is not polite 
to speak to strangers without an introduc- 
tion. We are reminded of what Mr. Moody 
says about the man who gave as a reason 
why he did not help a drowning man who 
was within reach of his hand, that he had 
**never been introduced.” God has givcn 
every Christian a commission to bear testi- 
mony to every unsaved man or woman 
concerning Jesus and his salvation. He 
has said to every one: ‘‘ Let him that 
heareth say Come.” 

But, more than this, if, after the inquiry- 
meeting has been well settled, there are 
inquirers, then every one ought to be 
spoken to. It is not meet that you should 
wait for the pastor or evangelist to speak 
personally to each one. In the first place, 
he cannot do it; and even if he could, why 
should not you win a soul yourself? 

There are a score of ways in which lay- 
men and women can help in the conduct 
and toward the success of special efforts to 
win souls if they only have a ‘‘ mind to the 
work.” The sad fact is, that very few peo- 
ple, among all who profess to be the disci- 
ples of Christ, seem interested or willing to 
take any part in the active work of win- 
ning souls. Weare not prepared to say 
whether it is wholly the fault of the lay 
people themselves, or whether it is not also 
in part the fault of the pastors, in that 
they have not trained the people to do this 
work. Certain it is that we are pained and 
saddened at what we are daily compelled 
to see of the practical indifference cf the 
lay people to this work. 


UNDER GOD'S WINGS. 








Tue approaching Sunday-school lesson 
describes the divine protection as ‘‘ the suo 
of righteousness, with healing in bis 
wings.” The fizure of protecting wings is 
found elsewhere in the Old Testament, the 
words in one case being, ‘‘ He shall cover 
thee with his feathers, and under his wiogs 
shalt thou trust.” 

The former passage explains the latter. 
There is here no reference to the brooding 
protection which a hen gives her chickens. 
That is found in the New Testament, when 
Jesus Christ tells how he had longed to 
gather and brood over the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem; but the Old Testament figure is 
a much larger and grander one. 

In ancient art throughout the East the 
protecting divine power is regularly rep- 








be a very easy task to answer that ques- 
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with long wings extended wide on each 
side. This figure is of extreme aatiquity, 
and was in universal use in Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Babylonia, aod Persia. When 
the king of Nineveh goes to battle, the 
winged disk appears above him, showing 
that he is under the protection of the 
great God. On the smallest gems and 
on the vastest monuments alike was 
cut this most significant and sacred 
figure of the protection of the one 
great divine power. In the earlier art 
the wings extend from the simple circle, or 
golar disk. In the later times, as in the 
Persian representations of this symbol, the 
grcle is modified so as to present the 
figure of the Divine Being himself repre- 
gented with a human head and body, and 
sometimes with a head over each wing, thus 
representing a protecting, supreme, divine 
Triad. Often, in the Assyrian sculptures, 
the king is seen kneeling in worship under 
the outstretched wings of the divine disk, 
while two streams of influence descend to 
the worshiper, who receives them in his 
hands, uplifted in adoration. Here we have 
the deity, the sun of righteousness, with the 
healing in his wings pictured before us 
for the one that bows before him, and ‘‘that 
fears my name.” 

A fine silver bowl, of Phenician work- 
manship, found, eight or ten years ago, in 
Preneste, illustrates admirably the idea of 
the protecting power of the divine wings. 
The artist depicts the history of a hunting 
expedition undertaken by his hero, as given 
in a series of vignettes which surround the 
bowl. First we see the hunter in his char- 
jot, with his charioteer, leaving his castle. 
Successive scenes show him pursuing and 
killing adeer, and then offering a part in 
pious sacrifice, and eating the cooked meat, 
while the winged disk rests above him. 
From a hole in the rocks a cave dweller 
watches the hunter, and as, in the next 
seene, the hunter mounts his chariot and 
rides away. the wild, unclad giant follows 
stealthily behind, with a huge rock. The 
next scene shows the protecting deity to 
have symbolically drawn the chariot and 
its rider into the sky, and the wings are bent 
protectingly about him. ‘He shall cover 
thee with his feathers, and under his wings 
shalt thou trust”; ‘‘I shall trust in the 
covert of thy wings.” The succeeding 
vignettes show the hunter to have discov- 
ered the pursuing troglodyte, and to have 
turned upon him and killed him, and after- 
ward he returns to his castle in triumph. 

The figure in the passages quoted, as in 
that sweet speech of Boaz to Ruth, *‘ The 
lard recompense thy work, and a full re- 

ward be given thee of the Lord God of Is- 
rael, under whose wings thou art come to 
trust,” is not the somewhat trivial one of a 
hen brooding her chickens, but the grand- 
est picture the imagination could draw, of 
Ged himself as the dazzling solar disk, 
with gleaming wings outspread in the 
heavens, folding their beamy brightness 
about his obedient servant, or pouring 
down upon the humble worshiper who 
fears his name influences of healing. The 
thought is one to give strength and comfort 
to every believer in the protecting love of 
the Father in Heaven. 


CHINESE INDEMNITY. 








Tue President has sent a special message 
to Congress in regard to the outrages per- 
petrated on Chinamen in this country, call- 
ing attention particularly to ‘ the shocking 
occurrences at Rock Springs in Wyoming 
Territory,” and also to the fact that the 
Chinese Minister has asked the Govern- 
ment to make a suitable indemnity for the 
destruction of Chinese property by these 
unlawful proceedings. What the President 
suggests is that Congress should, in the 
“spirit of pure generosity toward those 
who are otherwise helpless,” provide an 
indemnity to those Chinese sufferers by 
mob violence, with the distinct understand- 
ing, however, that this is not done by virtue 
of any international obligation, or in obedi- 
ence to any duty founded upon our treaties 
With China. 

We entirely agree with the President in 
the opinion that an indemnity for these in- 
juries should be made, adding that the 
indemnity should cover ali the cases. We 
do not, however, agree with him at all in 
the ground on which he places this action. 


If his view be correct, then the so-called 
indemnity would be a mere gratuity, or act 
of charity, to persons who happen to have 
been badly treated, and whose necessities, 
arising therefrom, appeal to our generous 
feelings. Placing the matter solely on this 
ground, we deny that Congress has any 
power to appropriate a dollar of the public 
money for the purpose proposed by the 
President, any more than it would have to 
appropriate the public money to help one 
who had lost his dwelling by flood or fire. 
The public money in the Treasury of the 
United States is pot a fund for charitable 
uses at the discretion of Congress. 

The simple truth is, that alien Chinamen 
in this country, like all other aliens, are 
here under the protection of our laws, 
and if their rights are here outraged, 
and their property wantonly destroyed, 
then the Governments to which they be- 
long have the right to demand of this Gov- 
ernment a suitable reparation for the dam- 
ages thus inflicted, even without any treaty 
expressly stipulating for such right. This 
we had supposed, and still suppose, to be a 
settled principle of international law 
among civilized nations. The Government 
of the United States, some years ago, in 
essentially similar circumstances, demanded 
and collected an indemnity from China for 
injuries inflicted upon American citizens 
in that country; and it would be a very 
strange doctrine if China has no right to 
insist upon the same principle in behalf of 
Chinamen who have been outraged in this 
country. Moreover, the third article of 
the treaty of 1880 with China pledges pro- 
tection to Chinamen lawfully in the United 
States; and this, by a just and fair impli- 
cation, extends to an indemnity for Chinese 
property destroyed by mob violence. This 
Government cannot, in honor and justice, 
afford to play any dodge game on this sub- 
ject. The question is not one for its 
** benevolent consideration,” as the Presi- 
dent puts it, but rather one founded upon 
its sense of justice and right. 

We wish that the President, while be was 
about it, had gone a’step further, and urged 
upon Congress the imperative duty of en- 
acting laws to carry into effect the provisions 
of the second and third articles of the treaty 
of 1880 with China, which articles expressly 
pledge this Government to ‘‘ exert all its 
power” for the protection of Chinamen in 
this country. The tacts show that we want 
more law on this subject; and Congress is 
the proper body to furnish that law. It has 
yet done nothing to execute this part of 
the treaty of 1880. 


TROUBLES IN THE CHURCH OF 
THE NETHERLANDS. 


THERE is great excitement in the Dutch 
Reformed Church of the Netherlands. 
Troubles have been brooding for a long 
time. Clouds dark and menacing gathered 
thick in the religious sky. Tue storm has 
lately broken lcose in Amsterdam. It came 
about in this manner: A number of Ortho- 
dox ministers, elders and deacons refused 
to receive into membersbip of the church 
certain young people who were unsound in 
the faith—so-called ‘‘ Modernen.” A plan 
was suggested by which these Consistories 
were to give these young people cer'iticates 
of gcod bebavior, with which they could be 
received by other Consistories that were 
themselves unorthodox. Then these latter 
could issue regular letters of dismission to 
the candidates, with which they could be- 
come members of their home churches. The 
orthodox Consistories refused to give these 
certificates of good bebavior. The Classical 
Commission hereupon suspended those 
ministers, elders and deacons from office 
who refused to give the certificates. The 
result was, of course, great excitement, not 
only in Amsterdam, but throughout the 
entire country. 

The present trouble is but a continuation 
of a reformation that was begun some fifty 
years ago in the Dutch Reformed Church. 
At that time there existed an alarming 
degree of Ratioralism, and consequently a 
sad want of spirituality. Lifeless formalism 
characterized the services in the churches, 
and personal piety came to be the exception, 
instead, as it ceriainly ought to be among 
all churchmembers, the rule. A reforma- 
tion broke out under the leadership of three 
young minister, Brummelkamp, Van 











Raalte and Schouten. It soon spread over 


the entire country until it awakened the 
opposition of the Government. The oppo- 

sition soon grew into persecution, which 

assumed threatening attitudes. It, how- 

ever, did not hinder the reformation from 

progressing. In fact, as has been known to 

be the case often in persecution, it but 

fanned the cause of the reformation into 

large flames. The s‘ate, after a few years 

of fruitless war, rescinded her Jaws against 
the reformatory movement, and allowed it 
to go forward unmolested. The present 
seceded Church of the Netherlands, large, 
ivfluential and constautly growing, is the 
result of the movement. The Rev. Brummel- 
kamp is to-day at the head of a theolog- 
ical ivstitution, under the auspices of that 
Church in the Netherlands. In 1847, the 
Rev. Van Raalte, emigrated to America 
with a large colony, settling in Michigan. 
The Rev. Schouten emigrated to Iowa and 
built the town of Pella, 

A few years ago Dr. Kuyper associated 
with Dr. Hoedemaker, both of Amsterdam, 
together with a few others, began anew an 
agitation, with the hope of bringing about 
a much needed return to orthodoxy in the 
Established Church. The result was the 
establishment of the Free University of 
Amsterdam, at the head of which stand 
these (wo men. Their ideas of reform dif- 
tered from the movement of Van Raalte, 
Brummelikamp and Schouten, in that they 
stoutly refuse to cut themselves loose from 
the Established Churcb. They say, We will 
reform the Church by bringing about a ref- 
ormation én it. and not by seceding from 
it. If we do the latter we lose all opportu- 
nity of ever reaching directly those whom 
we most anxiously desire to reach; and 
hence we will not leave the Churcb. Their 
followers are increasing rapidly. The Uni- 
versity, though but a few years old—it was 


success. 


be a question between Dr. Kuyper and 
Dr. Hoedemaker. 

Dr. Kuyper, door Dr. 
by Dr. Hoedmaker)” in which Dr. Hoede- 
maker says: 
you and me is substantially this: 


reform the Church, and then reorganize; 


tion, and then reformation. 
closing his pamphlet (page 32): ‘‘ Surely 
tion, but also the consequence of a refor- 
mation according to the Word of God, and 
the general disposition of the Churches.” 


the movement, it is hard to tell. 


will be, is equally uncertain. 
however, is certain, 


One thing, 


to maintain, perpetuate and further it. 
THE BUSINESS VIEW OF LITERA- 
TURE. 





ness view of literature on principle. 
held that books were a marketable product, 
subject to the laws of demand and supply, 
that it was a false sentiment which teok 
authorship out of the class of commercial 
work, and he did not shrink from the con- 
clusion that a writer should keep his eye 
on the public and train his pen and his 
mind to produce something that would sell. 

This is not an altogether new view. Parts 
of it have always been held, and there is as 
tu all of ita common prudence and prac- 
tical good sense, of which minds endowed 
with the far higher gifts of genius have 
often been lamentably deficient. 

But on the whole the genius starvedin 
his garret has had too much sentiment ex- 
pended oo him. He1is not so commona 
figure in literary history as some have sup- 
posed, and his misfortunes do not trace 





back in such a @irect line to the one weak- 


opened in the fall of 1880—is already a 
The latest phase of the troubles seems to 


We have just received 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Open Brief aan 
Ph. J. Hoede- 
maker,” ‘(Open Letter to Dr. Kuyper 


“The difference between 
You 
desire the reformation to precede the re- 
organization, | follow the reversed path.” 
That is, Dr. Kuyperis working had first to 


Dr. Hoedemaker desires first reorganiza- 
He says in 


this reorganization is not only the condi- 


Just what effect the disagreement of 
these two men on this point will have upon 
And 
what the outcome of the present difficulties 


unless there is a 
change, and that a speedy one, graciously 
brought about and Jed by a loving Father’s 
gentle spirit, the Dutch Reformed Church 
of the Netherlands is in danger of being 
shaken to its foundation, and the cause of 
Christ in gencral will suffer greatly in a 
country that did so much in years gone by 


Tue late Dr. Holland defended the busi- 
He 





ness of being helpless in finding a sale for 
his wares. 

The ‘* Paradise Lost” was sold for a tri- 
fle, but Milton himself neither lived in a 

garret nor fared badly in the world. Italy 

need not blush to remember how her poets 

lived. The great authors of France got as 

good a return from the creations of their 

brains as any class who had to depend upon 

themselves for a living. The bards and au- 

thors of England have not, as a whole, fared 

differently from the greatest of them all, 

who did not leave bebind him the maxim, 

‘*Put money in thy purse” as a piece of 

irony on bis own fate. 

Sidney Smith was a typical English au- 

thor who wrote, as he lived, on a high 

plane of bold independence; but no man 

ever paid closer attention to business. Ia 
his ethical constitution the duty to serve 

God lay at no great distance from the coun- 
sel be bestowed so plentifully on others, 
and rigidly enforced on himself, ‘‘ Have a 
balance at the bank.” As tothe products 
of his pen, if they had a marketable value 
he demanded it. To an author complaia- 
ing of poor pay he once related his own ex- 
perience with the Edinburgh Review, de- 
claring that he made out his bill regularly 
at seven pounds the sheet, and sent it on 
with the manuscript; ‘‘and,” said he, 

‘* Jeffrey always pays it.” 

Charles Dickens once told a company of 
German authors who were bemoaning 
their poor lot ss compared with their 
brethren in England, that they were too 
sentimental and did not value themselves 
and their work as they should. Put a fair 
price on it, was his answer. The publish- 
ers will pay it, and it will be better all 
around. 

As for American writers, the best of 
them have, as a rule, known how to get 
fair returns for their work, Poe’s sorrows 
and sufferings to the contrary notwith- 
standing. The genius which first taught 
England that an American book might be 
worth reading, and the poet whose ‘‘Thana- 
topsis” and whose ‘ Lines to a Waterfowl” 
have never been surpassed in our litera- 
ture, were neither of them unable to put a 
price on their work nor to look after their 
business interests in getting it. 

The history of the purely ideal arts tells 
the same story. It is not without signifi- 
cance that trade and the Renaissance 
flourished together. When Titian and 
Tintoretto were glorifying Venice with 
their creations, the ships of the island city 
came richly loaded to the wharfs, and when 
Rembrandt was putting on canvas the 
beautiful creations which we have only re- 
cently learned to admire as they deserve, 
. | the Low Countries were at a pitch of pros- 
perity as traders which astonished the 
world. 

In our own commercial country we must 
not be blind to the higher blossoms into 
which such prosperity springs. The beau- 
tiful arts of etching and of engraving in 
wood are examples. The rare collections 
of books, paintings, and the like, made by 
our merchants, are another. And as to 
costly publications of the highest value, the 
private enterprise of our citizens has done 
enough, and done it well enough, to show 
that commercial prosperity is not neces- 
sarily fatal to the highest development of 
the literary spirit. 

Against all this it may be said that these 
fruits and blooms are developed out of the 
commercial prosperity of the age only as it 
breaks away from itself and opens a path 
into non-commercial interests and occupa- 
tions. 

Dr. Holland’s theory works out, in its 
final development,oanto ground where it has 
already done endless harm and will do more. 
Too much business in authorship is like too 
much onion in soup. Where we look for an 
author we discover acaterer. Where we 
expected to be addressed on the higher 
ground of truth and impersonal ideals, we 
find a sordid reproduction of what is relicd 
on to draw money from our not overstocked 
purse3. 

The commercial system, as applied to 
literature, reaches the extreme of all odious 
possibilities in the agency method of forc- 
ing books by private solicitation, which has 
taken its place among the recognized bores 
of modern existence. It is nearly as dismal, 
and quite as rich in the comedy of absur- 
dity, as the hasty enterprise of the under- 
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tak er who kept run of the deaths likely to 
occur in the region for whose patronage he 
competed. 

The publisher, in his connection with the 
author, represents the commercial side of 
his career, and it is a solid and most neces- 
sary support he gives him. And only easily 
agitated minds like Mr. Ruskin’s, we should 
think can fail to perceive the general whole- 
someness of the test they bring to bear on 
literary production. 

Unfortunately, there is a ratio between 
these two views of the question which is 
easily disturbed, and too much publisher 
in literature becomes a nuisance which is 
only the direct consequence of too little 
author. In geperal, the two phenomena 
appear tozether, tvo much publisher as the 
result of too little author. The disappearance 
of the author and,the effulgent omnipresence 
of the publisher are pietty sure indications 
that something is going into currency which 
is poorer than paper, and which does not 
stand even on a fair basis of credit. 


° ° « 
Editorial Aotes. 

We give elsewhere an obituary of Mrs, Sena- 
tor Hawley, who was buried last Saturday. All 
the extensions of pensions which our lawmakers 
have been so eager to make have forgotten to 
offer pensions to women who were disabled in 
the service, and who are not voters. Among 
the noblest of these was Mrs. Hawley. She was 
one of the choicest specimens of that heroic 
type of womanhood which New England some- 
times produces. Fo pen can tell her devotionand 
jabors and sufferings while attending the sick 
and wounded in the crowded hospitals, and 
the scenes of horror she saw when prisoners 
from Andersonville were brought into her hos- 
pital, their limbs dropping from their bodies 
with gangrene. No generals and no private 
scldiers have deserved higher praise for 
their devotion than such womenas Mrs. Haw- 
ley, who gave up their time and their health to 
the defense of their country in tender ministra- 
tions for the wounded and sick. The end of the 
War found her with health permanently shat- 
tered, and she was obliged to attend to her 
social and public duties supported by a erutch. 
She took a deep interest in the welfare of the 
indians, and she was the representative of the 
women of Washington in their organization as 
an Indian Rights Association, and made her in- 
fluence felt in legislation in their behalf. Mrs. 
Hawley was a sister of our Washington corres- 
pondent, Miss Kate Foote, whose letter this week 
was written before Mrs. Hawley’s death, and a 
sister-in-law of the artist and writer, Mrs. 
Mary Hallock Foote. We add our most sincere 
sympathy and condolence to that expreesed by 
the legislature of Connecticut to her husband, 
Senator Hawley. 








Tue uncrowned kings of the present day are 
the men who control the labor organizations. 
There is something intensely dramatic in the 
way they handle thousands of mep, and threaten 
and with a word subdue the most powerful cor- 
porations representing millions of wealth. Dur- 
ing the last week a number of important 
strikes have been on,of which the most important 
was that which affected the surface railroads of 
this city and Brooklyn,and which was cencluded 
in half a day by submission to the demand of the 
strikers. The railroads are in no position to re- 
fuse to grant what is asked, as their franchises 
might be endangered by their failure to keep 
their cars running. All the evidenee goes to 
show that drivers and conductors have suffered 
on some of these roads serious injustice, not to 
say oppreszion, from the companies, and a 
strike for oaly twelve hours’ work will have 
every one’s sympathy. Then the system of de- 
posits required, as guaranty against loss or in- 
jury to tne car by accident quite unavoidable, 
is far from right. Itisa fac that the general 
sympathy is with the strikers, and every one is 
glad they have carried their’ point this time so 
easily. Atthe same time a proposition to put 
tne roads entirely in their power, by a law for- 
bidding any to drive who are not residents of 
the city and possessors of a license, would be an 
outrage to free labor. A much more dangerous 
and formidable strike, complicated with the ter- 
rible engine of the buycutt, is now affecting the 
Gould system of Southwestern roads, Last Sun- 
day the order came from an assembly of the 
Knights of Labor, requiring all members of the 
order tostop work, and immediately nine thou- 
sand men obeyed, and the roads are completely 
crippled, only passenger trains running along 
the lines in Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas and 
Texas. The reason for this strike is not fuily 
clear; but the officers of tbe railroads are 
charged with breaking the agreements made be- 
fore the last strike. This question of justice be- 
tween laborers and employers is au ominous and 
immense one, which must be worked out by 
methods just coming into operation, and whose 
result is not yet clear. 





Aut the cars on all the horse railroads in thia 
city were, on Friday of last week, “tied up’ 
for ten hours, greatly to the inconvenience of 
the people. This was the result of an order 
issued by a labor committee to the drivers and 
conductors of all the horse railroads in the city. 
The direct object was to compel the managers of 
two or three railroads to come to terms with 
their conductors and drivers, who for two days 
had been on a strike, and also the managers 
of the Richardson horse roads in Brooklyn to 
accede to the demands of their drivers and con- 
ductors. Commissioner O'Donnell promptly 
came to this city; and, through his interven- 
tion, negotiations were opened between the 
strikers and the railroad managers, and the 
whole matter was settled, and before night the 
cars were again making their regular trips. The 
difficulty was adjusted by conceding the de- 
mands of the strikers. We are of the opinion 
that these demands were reasonable, and that 
they ought to haye been conceded without any 
resistance thereto. We are equally of opinion 
that concerted and general strikes, like the one 
of last week in this city, are a very dangerous 
remedy, since they not only greatly incommode 
the public, but also involve the liability of ter- 
rible riots, and perhaps bloodshed, in their sup- 
pression, The matter is so serious, and the 
perils are so many, that the law ought to inter- 
pose and provide a remedy of prevention, by 
which controversies between railway employés 
and employers shall be authoritatively settled 
without strikes, and not be left to the spontane- 
ous action of the parties in controversy. There 
should be a legal system of arbitration which 
these parties must accept. We confine this sug- 
gestion now to railroads, without the expression 
any of opinion as to whether it should havea 
wider application or not. Railroad companies, 
though private corporations, are, nevertheless, 
engaged in a public function ; for this reason they 
are invested with franchises which they would 
not otherwise possess. The people are so large- 
jy interested in the regular and orderly per- 
formance of this function that they have a 
right to be protected against its disturbance and 
suspension ; and the law, in the interests of the 
general public, should secure tbis result. 


GENEBAL SHERMAN said recently that ‘the tyr- 
anny of the American press would yet result in 
bloodshed.” His remark has brought ridicule 
upon him from the source criticised ; but there 
is more than the semblance of truth in his 
strictures. The curse of American journalism 
to-day is its personality. It respects neither the 
public dignity nor the privacy of the home. 
Let a man speak, marry, run for office, or die, 
and his personal affairs become public property. 
One knows not whom to trust. Make a confi- 
dant of your friend, and, if you are one whose 
name is knowa to a reporter and an editor, the 
confidence will somehow make its way into print 
with displayed type and sensational headings. 
To be sure there are many—alas! very many— 
who delight to see their names and affairs get 
publicity. The willingness of the papers to 
print the trash is only equaled by the eagerness 
of the people to read it. It is impossible to tell 
which is responsible for the fault of the other. 
The editors say: We print what the people de- 
mand. The people say: We read what the ed- 
itors give. They seem to move in parallel lines 
of blameworthiness. To either the salt has lost 
its savor if the personality be wanting. The 
pity of it is that sober, retiring, and self-re- 
specting citizens—for such still exist—must put 
up with what their more numerous fellow-read- 
ers require, and await, with fear and trembling, 
the day when their own affairs shall feed the 
others’ appetites. The sober citizen, however, 
will not resort to arms, as General Sherman 
prophesies. He will seek, rather, by all the in- 
fluences of his dignity and position, which, un- 
fortunately, will not count for much in the 
stiuggle before him, to support what is best in 
journalism, and to raise what is worst out of the 
slough into which it has drifted. 





‘THe law of Mass achusetts provides that the 
liquor traffic in that state shall be regulated un- 
der the system of local option. There are three 
hundred aud forty-eight cities and towns in the 
state, which have the power to decide the ques- 
tion by a popular vote, each for itself, whether 
the sale of intoxicating liquors shall be licensed 
therein or pot. Two bundred and thirty towns, 
last year, refused to grant any licenses; one 
hundred and twelve towns, including nearly all 
the cities in the state, voted in favor of license ; 
and some half a dozen towns did not vote at all 
on the subject. The aggregate vote cast in all 
the towns and cities of the state for Jicense was 
92,419, and the vote against license was 81,161, 
showing a majority of 11,258 in favor of license, 
of which majority Boston contributed about 
10,000 votes, while about two-thirds of the towns 
were opposed to license. How the matter would 
stand if the principle of prohibition for the whole 
state were submitted to the popular vote, it is im- 
possible to tel, Parvy politics would come into 
the question, and would be likely to change the 
figures as given under local option. These fig- 
ures, however, show in Massachusetts a very 


strong opposition to the granting of licenses 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors. This op- 
position, in about two-thirds of the municipali- 
ties thereof, last year, carried the day. The 
rum power in the state, as in other states, is 
found chiefly in the cities, 


Tue investiture of Archbishop Corrigan with 
the full dignity of the supremacy of the great 
Archdiocese of New York, gives special timeli- 
ness to the letter from him tothe Rev. John 
Miller, which we publish this week, in which he 
gives with great clearness the opinion of the 
Roman Catholic world on the question of the 
salvability of Protestants. The growth of the 
Church since Archbishop Hughes firet received 
the honor about forty years ago has been very 
great, though not greater than has been neces- 
sitated by the immense Catholic immigration. 
Since then New England has been separated to 
form a distinct archdiocese, each having a 
larger consistency of faithful believers than tLe 
whole bad in Archbishop Hughes’s day. Arch- 
bishop Corrigan is a man of tine ability, and of 
more than usual versatility, scholarship, execu- 
tive ability and ambition. We look fora bril- 
liant administration of his duties, Heis young 
to receive the cardinalate ; but it is certain to 
come to him, if his life is not cut short, 


Tue jury took just fifteen minutes to make 
up their minds that Holland, the Texan who 
shot ** Tom ” Davis in this city some six months 
ago, was not guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree,and hence acquitted him of any crime. 
The evidence of Holland that he shot Davis in 
self-defense, though it did not by any means 
make out a lawful killing in self-defense, seems 
to have been accepted by the jury as a sufficient 
basis for their verdict. Holland, hence, goes 
scot-free, when he ought to be punished for the 
crime of manslaughter. This is really the crime 
of which he was guilty, and not the statutory 
offense of murder in the first degree, as charged 
in the indictment. The killing plainly was not 
‘** from a deliberate and premeditated design to 
effect the death of the person killed”; and it 
was a grave mistake in charging him with this 
crime, since 1t opened the way for his acquittal, 
when he ought to have been punished for the 
crime of which he was really guilty. The Dis- 
trict-Attorney is responsible for this mistake, in 
misguiding the grand jury that found the in- 
dictment. 


Tue Portland Oregonian, in a recent editorial, 
said, in regard to the Chinese question: 


* From the very first the Oregonian has said what 
it now repeats, that the only legitimate metnod of 
inducing the Chinese to ‘go,’ is that of pressing 
them quietly out of employment by offering white 
labor in their room—not, indeed, at wages that 
Chinese are often willing to accept, but at fair and 
moderate wages. What is also necessary as a part 
of the means of supplanting Chinese is a disposition 
on the part of white persons, who want work, to act 
with fidelity in their employments and to study the 
interests of their employers. These are the methods 
by which the Chinese question may be settled. The 
other mode of proceeding, which the leaders of the 
crusade at Seattle and at Portland propose and 
advise, always ends by bringing upon the scene 
him whom the French call Captain Mitrailie. But 
even he setties nothing but the question whether 
order or discord shall prevail.” 

There is great good sense in these views of the 
Oregonian, and, indeed, far more sense than in 
all the Knights of Labor put together. China- 
men are not 80 numerons, even in the Pacific 
States, as materially to affect the rate of wages 
under the law of supply and demand; and the 
proper course on the part of white labor is to 
concede to them what it claims for itself— 
namely, a fairand quiet competition, without 
intimidation or violence. If the Chinese cannot 
stand this, then let them “ go,” as they will of 
their own accord ; and if they can stand it, then 
let them stay, if they choose to do so. White 
workingmen have no right to constitute them- 
selves the lords of the Jabor market, and enforce 
their lordship by acts of violence. A free labor 
marxet, alike open to all, is the fair and the just 
rule. pal ae 
Tue National Civil Service Reform League re- 
cently passed a resolution, a copy of which was 
ordered to be sent to President Cleveland, in 
which the League declares that ‘ publicity in 
all matters connected with appointments to and 
removals from office would seem to discourage 
the use of public offices for mere partisan pur- 
poses, and, therefore, greatly advance the re- 
form of the public service.’ We have no doubt 
that this resolution states the truth, and that, 
too, alike ia application to the President in 
making removais and sending nominations to 
the Senate, and to the Senate in passing its 
judgment upon these nominations. Secrecy in 
removals and appointments opens a wide door 
fur corruption and partisanship, for intrigue, 
trickery, and improper influences, that would 
‘not dare to show their heads if liable to expo- 
sure before the general public. It would bea 
good thing if the President would adopt a rule 
that excludes all merely oral applications for 





office, and bases appoiatments and removals on 
documentary evidence, accessible to the public 








and transmitted with nominations to the Sen- 
ate. It would be just as good a thing if the 
Serate would abandon the system of secret ses- 
sions when acting upon nominations, and dis. 
cuss them, and vote upon them, just as it does 
in ordinary legislation. The whole matter would 
then come under the notice of the people, for 
whom and by whose authority the President and 
the Senate act; ahd the influence upon both 
would be conservative and healthful. Better 
men, as a rule, would be selected for office, and 
fewer mistakes would be made in the process of 
their selection. There is no good reason why 
either the President or the Senate should, on 
this subject, have any secrets in respect to each 
other, or in respect to the people. 





....The article by Professor Whitsitt, entitled 
“The Honolulu Manuscript and the Book of 
Mormon,’’ published in THe INDEPENDENT for 
Oct. Ist, 1885, was unwarrantably plagiarized 
by a person who subscribes bis name as Samue] 
8. Partello, in the Chicago Daily News for Feb, 
3d, 1886. Inasmuch as it constitutes one of the 
chapters of his forthcoming work, entitled a 
‘Biography of Sidney Rigdon, the Real Founder 
of Mormonism,” Professor Whitsitt was afraid 
that, after the appearance of his volume next 
autumn, he would be confronted with the ac- 
cusation of having stolen from Mr. Partelio, 
when, in point of fact, the opposite was the true 
state of the case. Consequently, he wrote a 
letter of complaint and protest. On being made 
aware of the facts, the News behaved in very 
handsome style. It published the letter of Pro- 
fessor Whitsitt, and after examining his article 
for THE INDEPENDENT, in connection with that 
of Mr. Partello, added the following satisfac- 
tory statement : 

‘A comparison of the two articles fully sustains 
Mr. Whitsitt’s charge. We regret the imposition, 
and assure Mr. Whitsitt and the readers of the 
Daily News that Mr. Partello will not be given an- 


other opportunity to deceive them.’—Editor Daily 
News. 


.-.-Something of value is hkely to come out 
of the discussion in England over the way we 
are to interpret or treat the cosmogony of Gen. 
esis. After Gladstone, Huxley, Max Muller, and 
Cheyne, now Pritchard, Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in Oxford, and a clergyman beside, 
if we mistake not, gives bis view. He regards 
this sublime Proem as a succession of scenes . 
given in vision or dream, to an inspired seer, 
who had described them as they appeared to 
him, and as they were given, not as a scientific, 
but as a religious revelation of God to man, 
He is not concerned whether the facts of crea- 
tion were given in their exact order. The ob- 
ject of the Proem is, he says, “ to impress on a 
rude and primeval age, in a clear and emphatic 
manner, the fatherhood of God over the whole 
creation” ; and the order chosen was not that 
which would instruct Huxley three thousand 
years afterward, but what would impress the 
emotions and intelligence of that age. 


...-We cannot help liking Chauncey M. De- 
pew’s address, the other night, at the meeting of 
the Nineteenth Century Club. He is an ordi- 
nary practical man, he says,and he does not know 
anything about philosophy, but he knows 
what atheism once did for France, and that 
every violation of moral law has found its justi- 
fication in the teachings of materialism, and 
that these philosophers send out no mission- 
aries and renovate no society. Common people 
hear about protoplasm and cosmic dust, avd they 
want to know whomade them. They know that 
the governments which give us liberty without 
anarchy are based on the Bible, and they know 
it is Chriatianity which has taught the world the 
golden rule ; and s0,they say, Christianity is good 
enough for us. We think there is some phi- 
losophy in that position. 


...-The Irish Home Rulers still keep their 
confidenee in Gladstone, and are justified in it. 
The Marquis of Hartington gives signs of not 
going very deep into any cave of Adullam, and 
will make no factious opposition to Gladstone's 
policy. The most interesting event of the week 
in Parliament was the vote on M. Labouchere’s 
resolution, condemning hereditary peerage, and 
so the House vf Lords based on that principle. It 
came within thirty-six of a majority in a house 
of about four hundred members, and five sons 
of peers were among those who voted for it, 
though Mr. Gladstone made a speech against it. 
No wonder the habitues of the Conservative 
clubs hold up their hands in horror, and ex- 
claim: ‘* Fauncy!” 


....The San Francisco Chronicle speaks, in 
terms of severe condemnation, of the bill in- 
troduced into the Senate by Senator Mitchell, 
of California, characterizing it as ‘‘an extreme 
measure,” not called for by any existing facts, 
and, if it were to become a law, calculated to 
complicate our relations with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, since it sweeps away at a single blow 
all the treaty rights of Chinamen in this coun- 
try. We can hardly think that Congress has 
actually become crazy; and, if not, then Sena- 
tor Mitchell's bill will not become a law. 





...-Mr, Edmunds reported last week for 
the Judiciary Committee that it is inexpedient 
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to pass the bill of two years ago, directing “the 
collection of statistics of and relating to Mar- 
riage and Divorce,” throughout the country, in- 
asmuch as the work of the new Bureau of La- 
por covers this object ; but in view of the impor- 
ance of the measure, the committee recom- 
mend a special appropriation to enable the Bu- 
reau to do the work. The appropriation ought 
to be made. In the hands of Col. C.D. Wright 
the investigation will have high value. 


...-The “ Great Tun,” of Heidelberg is one of 
the wonders of that most romantic town, and is 
preserved in the cellars of its half-ruined castle. 
Itis thirty and a half feet high, and twenty- 
three feet in diameter, and holds 51,920 gallons, 
jt cost fifty thousand dollars. It was last filled 
jn 1769 ; but in view of the five hundredth anni- 

yersary of the University, which takes place this 

, the municipality will fill it with “wine of 
good quality, to be sold at a remarkable price.” 
We hud hoped the relics of barbarism had been 
consigned to the Museum. 


....The Portland Oregonian, though sur- 
younded on all sides by the anti-Chinese mad- 
pes, Carries a perfectly level head on this sub- 
ject. It believes in preserving social order as 
against disorder and violence, aud also in re- 
specting rights that are solemnly guaranteed by 
treaty stipulations. We heartily commend the 
Oregonian for its manly and fearless course, and 
hope that it will continue its missionary labors 
in the Pacific states and territories. Such la- 
bors are now very much needed there, 


...- There are always the two classes,one com- 
posed of ‘fallthat work wickedness,” and the 
other of those “that fear my name.” That 
dassification divides the world. Each one of us 
ison one sie or the other of that line. Itis a 
matter of great importance on which side we 
are, because God will treat those on the two 
sides very differently. Of one he says that ‘‘ the 
day that cometh shall burn them up,” of the 
other that the sun of righteousness shall rise 
upon them, with healing in his wings. 


‘ ....There are some who will stand when God 
appears to judge the world. It is not the church 
goers, not the reputable people, not the rich and 
popular. It will be those who have really loved 
God, and tried to keep his commandments, those 
who have been gentle and kind, those who have 
been careful to tell the truth and keep their 
obligations, and who have not cheated in busi- 
ness nor lied about their neighbors. It is those, 
Christ says, who have done deeds of kindness 
and lived a life of love. 


....We areall waiting for the report on which 
the fate of the Panama Canal hangs. We pre- 
sume it will be favorable, and that France will 
be overwhelmed with appeals to small investors 
and with vicious lottery schemes, which will be- 
guile money out of the midJle classes, and, we 
much fear, be the cause of terrible losses and 
ruin to investors. The real difficulties of the 
eanal have not yet been reached, and it seems 
hopeless to complete it in this century. 


....We reported, last week, with reyret, the 
rmignation of Dr. Chas. 8. Robinson, from the 
pastorate of the Madison Avenue Memorial 
church. This week we are equally delighted to 
report his entire change of heart in that matter. 
He read at the last meeting of the church a com- 
munication yielding to the request of the entire 
congregation that he reconsider his decision. 
Ashe had no really good excuse, except personal 

ones for going, he had to stay. 


....1t looks as it Sir Charlies Dilke would tind 
the road back to popular favor very difficult. 
That is to the honor of the growing public sen- 
timent in England that social vice is not to be 
condemned in women and pardoned in men, 
The crusade in defense of purity, in which Mr. 
Stead has taken his part, must have part of the 
credit of this result, which is likely to throw the 
brilliant Liberal statesman permanently out of 
politics, 


...-Holding one’s peace will oever save a na- 
tion, Esther could have destroyed her people by 
holding her tongue and staying quietly in her 
room. This nation needs, for its salvation, peo- 
ple who will speak and vote and do their beat 
for purity and temperance and every good 
cause. The people who say that politics are so 
bad that they will not meddle with it have nota 
particle of Esther's noble sclf sacrifice. 


....The trades union managers, who claim 
the right to regulate arbitrarily almost every- 
thing else relat.ng to workingmen, simply 
claim the right to exercise the power of an un- 
mitigated and abuminable despotism, alike over 
employers and employés. The workingmen 
Will, in the end, find this out, and then they will 
assert their own rights against these labor 
“ bosses.” 


+++.We rejoice heartily in the passage of the 
Blair Bill by the Senate, by a very large ma- 
lority, Now let the House do its duty, When 
the Btate of Mississippi, by vote of its legisla- 
(Wfe, asks its members of Congress to vote 
for the bill, we see the absurdity of the claim 
madé by some that the Southern States do not 
Med the app ropriation. 








....The sale of the Morgan collection of mod- 
ern pictures, chiefly French, in this city, was a 
magnificent success, netting #885,300; a single 
picture by Breton bringing $45,500, and going 
to Canada. In art, as in everything else, first- 
class merit will command its price. There is 
always room in the upper story. 


...-The bill introduced into the legislature of 
this state, providing that no person shall be a 
conductor or driver on any surface railroad in 
this city unless he has lived a year in the state 
and four months in the city, ought to be kicked 
into the streets, The bill on its face interferes 
with the right of labor. 


...-What aman, when he comes to die, ‘will 
wish he had done when in health and strength, 
he had better do when he is in health and 
strength ; and what he will in his last hours re- 
gret he had better not do. The wisdom of the 
death bed is a very good wisdom to live by. 

....The President has selected Brigadier- 
General A. H. Terry to fill the vacancy created 
by the death of Major-General Hancock. Gen- 
eral Terry made a fine record during the War as 
a skillful and gallant soldier, and is worthy of 
the promotion. 

.... What a ian is in the prevailing thoughts 
of his mind, and the feelings of his heart, fixes 
his character in the sight of God, and deter- 
mines what he willdo. The inner man is the 
source of the facts that constitute the record of 
the outer man. 


.-A correspondent asks if we “cannot 
make allowance fcr congenital disabilities. What 
can be expected from a man born to the name 
of Sharp and saddled with the name of Jacob?” 
We make no allowance. That disability is only 
nominal, 


....There bas been called for May, a Conven- 
tion of Anti-Saloon Republicans, to be held in 
Chicago. It has our good wishes. 


MRS. JOSEPH R. HAWLEY. 


To the extent of her abilities, Senator 
Hawley’s wife took as ac’ive a part in the 
Waras the General himself. The death of 
this noble woman occurred at her home in 
Washington, on March 3d. She had been 
suffering for a little over a week with an 
attack of pneumonia. Mrs. Hawley had 
not beeu in robust health since the War, 
and lacked phyiscal vigor to withstand the 
disease. Harriet Ward Foote was born in 
1831, in Guilford, Conn., where her ances- 
tors had resided for generations. She was 
of Puritan stock, a daughter of Colonel 
George Foote, and on the maternal side a 
near relative of the Wards and the Beech- 
ers. In 1855 she was married to Senator 
Hawley. Throughout her life, from the 
days of the free soil struggle, she took akeen 
interest in public affairs. When her husband 
took the field at the outbreak of the War 
she was earnestly laboring with other noble 
ladies to help tke soldiers in the field and to 
relieve the sick and wounded. Colonel 
Hawley went with the first volunteer regi- 
ment from Connecticut for the three 
months’ campaign. Mrs. Hawley could not 
be contented with home life while she pic- 
tured to herself the need of woman’s mip- 
istrations on the field. In the fall of 1862 
she joined Colonel Hawley, then of the 
Seventh Connecticut Regiment, at Beau- 
fort, 5. C. From this time to the close of 
the War she continued in active service 
as a hospital visitor. Her constitution was 
a very delicate one, the intellectual ele- 
ment predominating and making her to all 
appearances entirely unfit to endure hard~ 
ships. But many a soldier now living 
willforever bless her memory, and the last 
hours of many were consoled by her sweet 
ministrations Such time as her health would 
permit she devoted to the work at Fernan- 
dina, St. Helena, and Hilton Head. She 
finally had charge of a ward in the 
Armory Square Hospital at Washington. 
Her ward was one of the largest, contain. 
ing at one time ninety-seven patients, and, 
to add to the horror, there was no separate 
operating room. Her position was calcu- 
lated to exhaust the strongest nature. She 
reached the hospital the morning after the 
wounded began to arrive from the battles 
ofthe Wilderness. The hospital was de- 
signed for 900 patients, but during that 
time was compelled to receive and care for 
1,400. In the midst of such scenes, Mrs. 
Hawley lived in the hospital in eharge of 
her ward for four long months. It was 
labor of the severest kind. Labor that 
not only taxed her utmost strength, but 
drew upon her deepest sympathies. In 
September her health failed, and she was 








obliged to give up temporarily her charge. 
But she returned in November and re- 
mained till March, 1865. She then rejoined 
her husband in Wilmington, N. C., where 
he had established his headquarters. Just 
after her arrival she had a new experience 
in the horrors of war, in the reception of 
9,000 Union prisoners from Andersonvil.e 
and Florence. Fever broke out in the 
city. The chief of the medical staff and 
two of the five professional lady nurses 
from the North, died. Among the detailed 
soldier nurses the fatality was greater 
than in a battle. Mrs. Hawley at once 
began to exert herself to the utmost to 
afford relief. She organized the women 
who volunteered to help, superintended 
the making of garmenis, and shunned no 
dangers—not even the small-pox—in visiting 
the hospitals. In July, 1865, General Haw- 
ley removed to Richmond, where he had 
been appointed General Terry’s chief of 
staff. Mrs. Hawley accompanied him. 
Here she enjoyed a restful summer, snd 
looked forward to a speedy return to home 
and peace. In October, while she was 
returning from the battle- field of 
Five Forks, whence she had gone with 
an uncle to find the grave of his son, the 
ambulance was upset, and she received in- 
juries to her head and spine which made 
her an invalid for a number of years, and 
from which she never fully recovered. 
Mrs. Hawley possessed an active organ- 
izing mind, irresitibly drawn to overtax her 
strengtb. In her Hartford life since the 
War she has always taken, so far her 
health would permit, a lively interest in 
all social, literary and charitable work. She 
did much to assist in the organization and 
success of the Decorative Art Society. She 
was always arepresentative New England 
woman, ardently patriotic, highly intelli- 
gent, familiar with affairsof the state and 
of the nation, and interested in every good 
cause. She was a Christian of unlimited 
faith and utterly devoid of fear. Her last 
words in answer to a question as to whether 
she dreaded death, were: ‘*‘I trust my 
Heavenly Father as a child trusts its 
earthly father. I shall see him as heis. [ 
am going to my best friend, the Lord.” 
She was buried in Hartford on Saturday 
last. The Connecticut Legislature on 
March 4th passed a resolution of sym- 
pathy with Senator Hawley ‘‘ on the death 
of the noble woman who for s0 many 
years had been his helpmeet, and who, by 
her heroic and self-sacrificing labors for 
sick and wounded soldiers during the War, 
merited the gratitude of the state, and 
illustrated the highest type of American 
womanhood.” : 





TO OUR READERS. 


Wer have a great many subscribers on 
our books who have taken the paper con- 
tinuously from the very first number issued, 
thirty-eight years ago, and we have a great 
many who have taken the paper from five 
to twenty-five years. In fact, the longer a 
person takes it the longer he will take it. 
We received, a day or two ago, the follow- 
ing letter which tells its own story. 
**Epiton INDEPENDENT. 

Dear Sir.—You will find inclosed #3 00 for 
Tue INDEPENDENT for this year—1886. The first 
subscription for the second quarter of a cen- 
tury.” 

We wish to urge upon our readers the 
desirability of renewing their subscriptions 
a week or two before their expiration, so 
that no numbers of the paper may be lost 
by them. All subscriptions are stopped at 
the expiration of the time paid for; but if 
it is not convenient for a subscriber to 
renew his subscription promptly at its ex- 
piration, we shall take pleasure in continu- 
ing his paper if so requested. We are re- 
ceiving a very great many clubs from our 
old subscribers, and also a very great many 
from new subscribers who have received 
sample copies of the paper. We shall be 
glad to furnish any person with specimen 
copies, for the purpose of raising clubs or 
otherwise. The club terms of Tue Inpeg- 
PENDENT are so very favorable that it is the 
easiest matter in the world to raise a club 
by simply presenting the case to would-be 
subscribers. 

We have printed in circular form the 
Charles Lamb poem, ‘Beauty and the 
Beast,” with the original engravings and 
the music. We will take pleasure in send- 
ing this to any person who may desire it 
upon receipt of a two cent stamp. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

HE INDEPENDENT’s special Clubbing List 
will be sent free to any person asking for 
it. Any one wishing to subscribe for one 
or more papers or magazines, in connection 
with Tue INDEPENDENT, can save a very 
handsome percentage of money by order- 
ing from our Club-List. 





ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSORIBERS. 


Single subscriptions, $3.00 per annum. 


OLUB RATES, 


Two subscriptions. ..........ceceee0e $2.50 each. 
Three “ Vecasscscisctectets 2.38 
Four “* écsiteciianwabibibeate $.16.- + 
Five Mt) - geen cera 2.00 


Any number in excess of five, $2.00 each. 
Our object in offering Tok INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
member of such a club pays $2 only. 
LOWEST SUBSORIPTION RATES. 


One month....... $ .30/One year....... -B 8.00 
Three months... .75|Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00;Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50/Four years... .. 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years..... 10.00 


Any number over five at $2.90 eaeh. 


Sample copies of Tar INDEPENDENT will 

be sent free to any address. 
READING NOTICES 

MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 


in one of the oldest and best remedies for Conghs 
and Colds, Give it a trial. 
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WE learn that many people are buying the 7 
cent. Guaranteed Farm Loans of the juitable Mort. 
gage Company, 155 Broadway, New York. 


; HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE. 

‘OSMETIC GLYCERINE.—-Prepared only by t - 

British C_ mpany cf Chemists col Fete a 
e aauity. $0 her Royal High 





For the complexion and toilet, disfiguring eru 
he ekin soft 
Ex te,” 





THE readers of this paper are requested to look for 
the advertisement of the Great American Tea Com- 
pany. 





TOLLET SOAPS. 


THOsE of our redders who desire a very tine soap 
for toilet purposes, will do well to read the adver- 
tisement of Carmel Soap in another column of the 
paper, abd order at least a sample cake for trial. 


PROF. DUNCAN CAMPBELL, M.D., LL.D., 
President Royal College Physicians and Surgeons, 
Member Genera) Council University, Edinburgh, etc., 
speaking of the oe Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic, says. 
“It has more than rea ized my expectations.”—Adbp t 


HEADACHE, 


THE attention cf our readers who suffer wore or 
less from beadache, toothache or similar pains, is 
aeked tothe advertisement on the last page of this 
popes Beaded “* Beware of Imitations.” Messrs. Dun- 

as Dick, of 112 White St., this city, will send by mall 
the Mentnolette, the celebrated Japanese Headache 

ure, which in nearly all cases instantly relieves 
and cures these unpleasant pains. 














BUSINESS NOTICES, 


KING & MURRAY, 


Flushing, N. Y. 
invite correspordence with all who wish t 1 
hardy trees and shrubs, either fruit or ornamental 


FARMERS 
* FAIR AND SQUARE” 
BONE AND POTASH PHOSPHATE 
$1G PER TON, (svt "sachs 


8 in single Ton orders and upward, Free 











In FNS orders, it is necessary to refer to the 
brand— 
BRAND A (‘7 per cent. available Phosphoric Acid, 
contains (6 per cent. Sulphate of Potash. 
BRAND B $7 percent. available Phosphoric Acid. 
contains per cent. — aay 
+ | 4 per cent. available Phosphoric Acid. 
BRAND < 41 percent. Ammonia. : ; 
4 per. cen’. Sulphate of Potash. 


These goods are ODORLESS, and can be stored 


without objection or offense. They are guaranteed 
as represented. Address, 


FARMERS’ FERTILIZER CO., 
_ SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, 














T the foot of Mt. Carme}, a Mission Society, has 
taken acvantaxe of the superior Olive OU 
made in ‘Palestine to support itself by the manvfac- 
ture of an exceptionally fine Olive Oil Toilet Soap, 
which they ship direct totheir Agent in New York. 
It is favorably known in America as Carmel Soap. 
contains no adulteration, and is not artificially per- 
fumed, depending for popular favor on the fact of 
its absolute purity. Possessing the emollient prop- 
erties of Olive Oil, it is unsurpaesed for the Toilet 
und Bath, and superior to all other Soaps for the 
Teeth and Hair, It isthe ONLY PERFECTLY gsaAEF 
Soap for the; NURSERY and Invalids, 
If your druggist does not keep it, send iiteen cerita 
for sample cake to the importer. 


A. KLIPSTEIN, 


52 Cedar Street, New York. 
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Noun 
Coenteible KS Ces 


FINE CARPETS 
ORIENTAL RUGS, 


Our spring stock, embracing 


AXMINSTERS, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, TAPESTRIES, 


And INCRAINS, 
IS NOW COMPLETE. 


Parties intending to furnish 
will find an early inspection prot- 
itable, 


A SPLENDID ASSORTMENT OF 
MATTINGS AND RUGS 


JUST OPENED. 
Proadovay R 19th ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial 


CONGRESS AND THE HONOR OF 
OUR GOVERNMENT. 


WE had occasion last week to point out 
the dunger that Congress, or rather a bare 
majority of one House, might put this great 
Government, by, of and for the people, in 
the attitude of a common swindler. Lest 
our readers may suppose we were nced- 
lessly alarmed or exaggerating the situa, 
tion, we have before us the documents to 
show that our picture of the degradation it 
is proposed to enact under the name of 
law really fell short of the true facts. We 
do not assert that the evil propensity be- 
longs exclusively to either political party; 
but it is noteworthy that the apprebensions 
of bad faith and shameless repudiation are 
generally attributed to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where the Democrats have the 
majority, while the Senate, where the 
weight of parties is reversed, is looked to 
to stifle or correct tbe tendency. As tothe 
part-fiat silver dollar craze, however, it is 
hard to say which is the worse. 





TAKING BACK LANDS ONCE EARNED. 


The Jand grant to the Texas and Pacific 
was declared forfeited at the last session, 
notwithstanding the road was completed in 
time, but by another Company assignee of 
the Texas and Pacific, as it always seemed 
to us with very little regard for decency, 
law or justice. A majority of the House 
Committee on Public Lands is not ashamed 
now to avow the policy of retaking 
the lands promised to the Northern Pacific 
aud Atlantic and Pacific and Southern 
Pacific, not merely those coterminous with 
the uncompleted portions of the road, but 
those opposite to the completed sections 
which were belated as to time; and also 
those opposite to sections of road com- 
pleted within time, because the ‘‘ whole” 
road had not been completed! This is 
done in the face of provisions of the acts 
specifying that so often as sections of 
twenty-five miles or upward were completed 
and inspected patents should issue ‘* confirm- 
ing” the title. In other words, it is con- 
tended, on behalf of the Government, that 
unless the whole of a trans-continental rail- 
road shall have been completed by a cer- 
tain day in 1878, it shall have none of the 
lands, except, by grace or favor, such only 
as have been passed into the hands of actual 
settlers to the extent of 160 acres each. 
This is equivalent to asserting that the title 
to none of the lands is earned until the last 





mile of the road is built. Was there ever 
such a travesty on legislation or justice? 
With us much justice might Congress at- 
tempt to take back pensions granted to 
widows and disabled soldiers who had been 
solemnly promised them. It is a well- 
known law of morals that villainy defeats 
itself, but it is generally throug’ exposure; 
that is to say, by an appeal to the sentiment 
of fair play in the human conscience. In 
this sense the committee are building 
better than they know; for mere publicity 
ought to insure the rejection of any such 
measure by both Senate and President. 


MISUSE OF FUNDS NOT IN TRUST. 

Another case of flagrant wrong is found 
in the treatment of the first Pacific Roads, 
to which bonds were loaned. By the con- 
tract the Government was to have a pref- 
erence in the service, ‘‘ at fair and reason- 
able compensation.” The cost of sending 
afew pounds of mail across the continent 
in the ‘* boot” of a stage was at the rate of 
$1,750,000 a year. The cost of the army 
transportation was over $6,000,000 a year. 
This service would be much multiplied and 
accelerated by a railway, besides being 
ssfer from losses. It was from this source 
the interest on the Government bonds was 
expected to be paid; as well as that on the 
mortgage bonds, which held the first lien; 
and accordingly one-half of the freight 
bills was to be retained in the Treasury, 
and the other half paid to the Company. 
Congress, in defiance of plain contract stipu- 
lations, claims the right to withhold the 
whole compensation and to pay for this 
strvice uny rates it likes, and ag a fact is 
getting the mails catried over the Rocky 
Mountain and Sierra Nevada wastes fur a 
less rate per mile than it pays over the level 
prairies of Illinois. The amount paid for 
tons of mail daily is about $400,000 per 
apnum. This it pretends to do under the 
reserved ‘‘right of amendment”; but, as 
between man and man, it would rightly 
be designated sheer oppression. 

Again, the bonds advanced will soon 
have to be paid, and an arrear of interest, 
almost equal to the principal, has run up, 
by reason of the inadequate compensation 
before alluded to and other causes for 
which the companies cannot be held re- 
sponsible. Eight years ago Congress in- 
sisted that, in addition to the sums called 
for by services, and five per cent. of the 
net earnings, the companies should pay 
enough more to amount to twenty-five per 
cent. of their net earnings into a sinking 
fund, as a provision for meeting their lien 
debts. Now the first mortgage bondhold- 
ers would have the first claim on this fund, 
and the law so provides; but they have 
never asked any protection at tbe hands of 
the Government, and were quite satisfied 
with their security. What has happened? 
There are to-day about $8,000,000 locked 
up in the Treasury or invested in United 
States bonds at premiums ranging from 
one to thirty-five per cent., all of which 
will be lost, if the bonds are held to matu- 
rity, or even in the event of redeeming 
the bonds with short-weight silver as is prc- 
posed. Asit stands to-day, the fund has 
not, at this slow rate, accumulated enough to 
pay the premiums paid for the bonds. This 
is Congressional wisdom. In the hands of 
the companies, or invested in branch roads, 
the money would have been doubled and 
would have strengthened the security of the 
United States loan. The House of Repre- 
sentatives, however, is quite as likely to 
hold the railroad companies responsible for 
this blunder, and to demand a further 
share of the earnings to make good the 
Government stupidity and dishonesty. 


BAD TREATMENT OF AMERICAN SHIP OWNERS. 


About the policy of granting subsidies 
to American steamships plying to foreign 
countries there may be opposing honest 
opinions. England has developed her for- 
eign trade by it, and Germany and France 
now seek todo so; but there can be but 
one opinion among honest men as to the 
justice of basing compensation for carry- 
ing the mails at what the service is fairly 
worth. As the general law now stands it 
permits the Postmaster-General to pay the 
combined sea and inland postage; and this 
trifle the Postmaster-General thinks is 
enough. Congress at the last session gave 
him the discretion to expend $400,000 
more, but he refused, and in order to 








carry his point wishes re-enacted the law 
compelling steamers to take on board 
the mails for the pittance offered, on 
pain of being refused Custom House 
clearance. Can partisan malignity or char- 
latanry go further? The combined sea 
and inland postages between New York 
and Liverpool, if sent wholly in American 
ships, might compensate for the room and 
care of the mails; but we have not the 
class of ships to give swift and satisfactory 
service, and on this parsimonious theory 
never shall have. It is quite otherwise with 
the ships plying across the Pacific to Japan 
and China, or from New York to Brazil. 
The latter company has been receiving 
some $340 a trip for carrying the mails 
over 5,500 miles, or not quite enough to 
pay for the cost of drayage and lighterage 
expended in getting the mails to and from 
the vessel. Is there anything in the situa- 
tion of either political party so desperate as 
to require the United States to cheat its 
hardy navigators, who plow the wide 
ocean, under the American flag, in this 
despicable manner? Foreign shipowners 
are free to make any bargain they please 
for this service. Why should not our own 
sailors have, at least, an equal chance? 
MORE HARDSHIPS AND ROBBERY. 


Other cases of hardship and robbery 
might be enumerated. The case of the 
French spoliation claims is so old, and 
affects so few claimants, as to be nearly 
forgotten; but it is and ever will be a 
standing reproach to the national honcr. 
The Japanese Indemnity claim stood so for 
years, until recently paid over with bad 
grace to Japan. Now there comes a claim 
of the Chinese Government for indemnity 
to its subjects maltreated and robbed in 
Wyoming. Years ago, when some Ameri- 
cans were assaulted by rioters, in Hong 
Kong, we demanded by show of force, a 
money indemnity, which was paid. Now, 
let us see if we will take a dose of our own 
medicine; and, if not, why should not the 
guns of Chinese ships open on San Fran- 
cisco? We interpret the attitude of Sec- 
retary Bayard in declaring the Federal 
Government as not responsible, as merely 
the pettifogging of an advocate anxious 
not to admit his bad case; but it is liable 
to be turned against ourselves in case of 
injury done to our missionaries avd mer- 
chants in Asiatic countries. The treatment 
of foreigners within our boundaries is bad 
enough, but the shifty and paltering deal- 
ing with its owncitizens is worse. A repu- 
tation of a bad paymaster already clings to 
the nation, and as a result, every contract 
it makes is at arate higher than responsi- 
ble, and solvent private parties could ob- 
tain the same service. Ought this to re- 
main so? 





TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS. 


Tue Circuit Court of the United States, 
for the Northern District of Ohio, in the 
case of The First National Bank of Toledo 
andothers v. The Treasurer of Lucas County, 
25 Fed. Rep. 749, recently rendered an 
important decision relating to the taxation 
of the shares of national banks by state 
authority. The points of law laid down by 
Judge Hammond are the following: 

1. Where the taxing officials of a city or 
county which is, under the laws of the 
state, the territorial upit of locality for the 
taxation of personal property, by an agree- 
ment among themselves, without resolution 
to that effect, reach atacit understanding 
that they will assess all personal property 
at six-tenths of its actual value, and do 
this, but the national banks there located 
are assessed at a larger per centum of the 
actual value of their shares, the collection 
of the excess will be restrained, and this, 
although the excess is imposed by a state 
board of equalization in its attempts to 
equalize the national banks among them- 
selves throughout the state, or to equalize 
all incorpora‘ed banks, state and national. 

2. The act of Congress which protects 
national banks from injurious discrimina- 
tions does not limit the standardof com- 
parison to the ‘‘ moneyed capital” invested 
in the ‘‘ incorporated banks” of a state, 
but extends to all ‘‘ moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens of the state.” 
‘To equalize the shares of national banks as 
to a part only of that moneyed capital is 
not to equalize them as to the whole, which 
is necessary to comply with the statute. 











8. Where the state board of equalization 
for the “‘ incorporated banks” of the state 
attempts to equalize the national banks in 
one class inter sese, and the state banks 
in a separate class inter sese, but adopts 
one standard of percentage for the 
state banks and another standard for 
the national banks, upon the same 
basis of principal sums for calculation 
as to each class, and maintains the average 
of one class at a different figure from the 
average of the other, if the result be an as- 
sessment of the national banks at a higher 
valuation, comparatively, than the others 
this is evidence, in a general way, of a dis. 
crimination that is unlawful; and, if it pro- 
duces, as to the plaintiffs, an injurious dis- 
crimination, by assessing their shares at a 
valuation higher than other moneyed cap- 
ital in the county or city where they are 
located, the excess of taxation will be re- 
strained. 

4. Nor is it any less an unlawful dis. 
crimination that the national bank sbares 
are in fact assessed below ‘their true value 
in money.” 

Judge Hammond, in pursuance of these 
principles as applicable to the case before 
him, granted an injunction in favor of the 
complainants, restraining the collection of 
the excess of taxation levied upon them. 
The law of Congress, in permitting the 
states to tax the shares of national banks, 
expressly provides *‘ that the taxation shall 
not be at a greater rate than is assessed 
upon other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens of such state.” This 
is the statutory provision under which 
Judge Hammond laid down the above 
principles of law in application to the taxa- 
tion of national banks. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


WE present herewith a summary of the more 
important features of the statements of the 
national banks of this city, which are published 
elsewhere in full. It will be seen from the 
statements that the resources of nearly all of 
the banks are largely on the increase as com- 
pared with their last statements. We believe 
no better financial institutions exist anywhere 
in the world than the New York City National 
Banks. 











IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


OE OOOO AAT $32,296,524 
CAE co ccccccscevcecccccoscees 1,500,000 
CE ids eh cotnéh ene nabamementh 1,847,943 
OS eee 962,772 
CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK. 
NS . cccetewese wae ad. <diens $9.733,529 
Capital stock... .ccccccccccccccccecs 1,000,000 
SES 200,000 
Undivided profits...........ses.see.- 41,250 
TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK. 
EE, ccwcescncaesscnedcne eae $4,166,571 
Capital s006ks......00.ccccccoccccccceve - 1,000,000 
eer 2u0,000 
WE IIE, oc ccsocccccesscoce 29,160 
NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 
Dc cnuecinercsseebnncessensés #2,734,.057 
CII GINEE . cc cccccccccss scvctes 300,000 
a we ee ,000 
Undivided profits......... .. 26,833 





cca npeabetivcmennkone $5,598,963 
Capital stock.............- - 600, 

So ccetes & waeene 400,000 
Undivided profits 77,608 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 






svn osnsccncesscccesisnsss $5,184,004 
Capital stock... ...cccccccceccccee 600,000 
NN 83,771 
AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 
po PPT rere $32,960,737 
SP  vcancetveseccoweenenee 5,000. 
RCS eeeeereor 1,25v,000 
Undivided profits....... .......... 262,783 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
"hae elise, RE Toe $4,941,261 
PE is ccccccevccscoecescte 600.000 
I ccnkccRaneverrnsseesbnsves 120,000 
Undivided isk < ccndanisrnomans 184,186 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK. 
SELES LE aay ——r-4 
Capital stock.........-seececececees 300, 
GUEDORS... ccc cccccccccccccccceces 150,000 
Undivided profits .... ....-+--++-- 43,397 
BOWERY NATIONAL BANK. 
EE osc ccneeeineiesdsvvoeees $3,328,140 
Capital stock......... pexngeeesteens 250, 
DE ca ccbegacccccccssecs, 000s 150,000 
Undivided profits.............-.++- 125,387 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
EE ES $94,683, 598 
Capital stock........-.++eeeee+ eee 000, 
SN: pa bcncdens aeedsersondesss 1,000,000 
Undivided profits..... ..........+- 384,499 
BANK. 
tee 
Capital stock.........+-++++- 000, 


rr reeeeee ee eee eee 


were ew ew eee eoeeeeree 





Capital stock ........eceeeceeeereees 

BUIPIUS 2.2... ce ereccccccccecccccsers 

Undivided profits ° 
ecrsicgemtnee eae 

Capital stock........cseeeeeeeeeeeee 2,000,008 

BarMlOsS...ccccccccccccccccsesccceceres 1508 714 

Undivided PVOfits......-.eeeeeeee ee 
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MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


IC FR SRE AOS ag 
 aavdsepikeninnes vee4 £00, 
oo ae idendeees 250, 
a carr x cackeotesenereeet 84,847 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
Sie J takaaecs sane vedebes —e 
wed Pe kdkiieoennnweneee oe %, 200. 
pe ee Le eae ‘ 640, 
Ba tied Ss ciivcincasascnan . 464,326 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
ER ccnudansvcensdeveeeiaassed $31,813,274 
= BLOCK... ...cccece Poccccccees 300,000 
DE cccnahisee’ widbenteeesnsese 4,000,000 
Pudivided Se icecnkcuccenedeee 511,223 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tux features of the local money market 
have undergone no change of any note 
during the past week, which leaves the sit- 
uation practically the same as reported in 
this column. Loanable funds have con- 
tinued in abundant supply at the easy rates 
of interest that have governed the market 
so long, notwithstanding the reported im- 
provement in the demand that was noted 
last week on account of the increased 
speculative activity. The abundance and 
cheapness of money all over the world is 
one of the most prominent features of 
financial affairs, and with capital anxious_ 
ly seeking employment wherever there is a 
promise of reasonable safety, its earning 
power is necessarily reduced, and the 
profits yielded by investment are corre- 
spondingly smaller. Gradually, however, 
the disturbing features are being elimin- 
ated, and confidence, which is so necessary 
to the experience of prosperous times 
in the business world, is rapidly being estab- 
lished in the various departments of trade. 
This means the absorption of idle money in 
business enterprise, and the development 
of the industries of the country. Call loans 
at the Stock Exchange and bankers’ bal- 
ances have been available at 14@2 per 
cent., although on one occasion belated 
borrowers had to pay 3@4 per cent. Com- 
mercial paper has been in better supply, 
but discount rates are without quotable 
change. First-class indorsed bills, with 
sixty or ninety days:to run, have been 
taken at 3@3} per cent. discount, four 
months at 3}@4}, and good single-named 
paper at 4@5 per cent. 
STOCK MARKET. 


The activity which was developed in the 
stock market in the early part of week 
soon lost its strength and was of short 
duration, having quieted down to such an 
extent that the operations were confined 
almost exclusively to the room-traders and 
professional manipulators. Notwithstand- 
ing abundant rumors to the contrary, the 
syndicate that has taken in hand the re- 
organization of Reading is steadily work- 
ing out its plans in the interests of all 
creditors without prejudice to either. The 
trans-Continental situation is unchanged; 
but it has had very little influence upon the 
market. From present indications an ad- 
vance is predicted by those who are sup- 
posed to know. 

U. 8. BONDS AND BANK S8TOOK. 

The market for Government bonds was 
less active than it has been for a few weeks 
past, though prices were well sustained 
and closed firm. Bank stocks attracted 
but little attention, and were without 
special feature. The dealings in state 
bonds were very large, which resulted in 
an advance in prices. 

BANK STATEMENT. 

The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was reduced last week $2,864,- 
875, and it now amounts to $23,073,400. 
The changes in the averages show an in- 
Crease in loans of $4,862,800, a decrease in 
specie of $2,611,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $508,500, an increase in net de- 
Posits of $3,047,500, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $786,600. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The Foreign Exchange market continued 
firm. Posted rates for Sterling were un- 
changed at $4 88} for 60-day bills and $4.90 
for demand until Friday, when the supply 
of commercial bills was somewhat larger 
than recently. Some drawers then reduced 
the rate for 60-day drafts to $4.88. On 
Saturday actual business was done at 
$4.874@$4.873 for 60-day bills, $4.89@ 
$4.89} for demand, $4 89}@$4.893 for ca- 
ble transfers, and $4.86@4. 86} for commer- 
cial bills. Continental Exchange was firm. 
Francs were quoted at 5.163@5.16} for 


long and 5.15@5 143 for short sight; 
Reichmarks at 953@95§ and 954@96, and 
guilders at 403@40. 

FINANOIAL 1TEM. 
One of our oldest and best-known busi 
ness men lately sent, as an experiment, a 
cargo of coal to Mexico forsale. He very 
soon obtained advices of its sale at a very 
good profit. He was paid,however,in silver 
—in Mexican dollars, the ‘‘coin in popular 
use at the place of saie. He now finds out 
that bis money on deposit there cannot be 
converted into gold on New York City 
funds except at a loss of over twenty per 
cent. His venture, therefore, instead of 
paying him a handsome profit, as expected, 
will probably result in a considerable logs. 
No more coal, our informant says, will he 
shiv to Mexico. 
It will not be long—if the crazy silver 
men in Congress shall bear rule—before 
our gold will de either sent abroad or 
hoarded here at a large premium,and silver 
be the coin mostin use. If a sensible busi- 
pess man in New York can be found who 
would like to see such a change as this, let 
him at once apply to Barnum as an attrac- 
tion to his great ‘‘ moral” show soon ex- 
pected here. 
The attention of investors is called to 
the six per cent. coupon bonds of the 
Water Works Company of San Antonio, 
Texas. The banking house of Woodward 
& Stillman, of 16 and 18 Exchange Place. 
this city, have for sale a limited amount of 
these bonds, particulars regarding which 
may be obtained upon application. 
Attention is called to the Bonds of the 
Oregon Railway and Navigation Co., a 
limited amount of which are for sale by 
Chas. Unger & Co. 

The well-known banking house of A. S. 
Hatch & Co., make an announcement in 
another column, to which the attention of 
the public is invited. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTRIO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
The New York Times says: 


‘The already important business of the 
American Electric Manufacturing Company 
of this city is to be largely increased and 
its system of electric lighting extended 
throughout the country. number 
of prominent capitalists have recent- 
ly acquired a considerable interest in 
the parent company, and at a board meet- 
ing held last week were elected Directors. 
The names of these gentlemen are as fol- 
lows: Hon. Levi M. Bates, of Bates, Reed 
& Cooley: Lewis May, banker; Rolland N. 
Hazard, President American Loan and 
Trust Company; Senator John J. Kiernan, 
and Henry C. Adams, New York Agent 
Holms, Booth & Hayden’s Company. Lewis 
May becomes Treasurer of the corpora- 
tion. The interest of these?gentlemen in the 
company will be of great help tu President 
Goff in developing the business of the Amer- 
ican Company, and is a splendid tribute to 
his untiring zeal in building up the business 
of electric lighting. It is understood that 
the new debenture bond securities of the 
company will be placed on the market here 
through the banking house of Messrs. A. 5S. 
Hatch & Co.’ 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., |“ 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ane France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDIT 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS. 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 











United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Ryohange LL Rene sold on commission for cash. 
unts 
hl  balne ces subject to draft at sight 
Co a re te interest, and dividends col- 
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Harvev Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau Street, New York. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


FO ase BANKERS, 


1 pes t.. New York. 
41 4. St., Boston, 


BILLS OF EXCRANGE, COMMERCIAL 
AND TRAVELERS’ CREDITS 


Messrs. Baring Bro Brothers & Co., 


Also on principal Sectinamees Cities, 


Southern PacificR. R. Co. 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION. 


Ail persons holding any of the bonds of the South. 
ern Pacific Kailroad Company are mereby botitied 


Trustees, under = eo mestenge © which ment o 
8 , the sum Be ONE E Ae: 


mortgage. | is applicable to the redemption or pur- 
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rere at the lowest price will Se redeemed or pur- 
chased to the aqnonns stones 

Pro is to be ip “Proposals for surrender 
of First Mortgage Bouds Southern Pacific Railroad 
Company.” 





D. 0. MILLS, 
G. L. LANSING, 
Trustees. 
San Francisco, February 15th, 1886. 
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VERMONT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA, 
Negotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest, Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 




















Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Lil. 
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ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY COMPANY. 
General Mortgage 6% Gold Bonds, Due 1931. 


INTEREST JANUARY AND JULY. 
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A. S, HATCH & CO.,5 Nassau St., New York City, 


UNITED STATES TRUST CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
NO. 49 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositors for money vaid 
into court, and is authorized to act as guardian or 
trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice and will be entitled to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the company 
Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, 
and f 1 t d to the t tion of busi 
ness, as well as religious and benevolent institutions, 
will find tnis companya convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WAM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 

JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice-President 


TRUSTEES: 


HENRY E. LAWRENCE, 
ISAAC N, PHELPS, 
ERASTUS CORNING, 

8. B CHICTENDEN, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, 
GEO. HENRY WARREN, 





DAN. H. ARNOLD. 
THOMAS SLOCOMB. 
CHARLES E. BILL. 
WILSON G. HUNT 
WILLIAM h. MACY 
CLINTON GILBERT. 
DANIEL D. LORD. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, 


JAMES LOW. GEORGE BLISS, 

WM. W. PHEL?s, WILLIAM LIBBEY, 

D. WILLIS JAMES. JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
JOHN J. ASTOR. EDWARD COOPER, 


JOHN A. STEWART. W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 5S. SMITH. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secreta y 


IOWA INVESTMENTS. 


Seven Per Cert. Net to the Investor.! 


We have cnggtentiy os on hand, for sale, choice First 
Mortgage Real Estate Bonds, in emounts L- 
suit purchasers, We loan only on Iowa Farm 
br yr blocks | K.-T pm em property +4 this city. 

rite for 


DES MOINES LOAN AND ays rc Co., 


A soLip | 


(TS ae cet ne 1 
Perannum,first af 0 














gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 
B 


ma National Bank. 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address 


EST OF REFEREN 
ALLEN C. MASON, ——. — Ter 













R®ESES. OF THE CONDITI HE 
NATIONAxw PARK Be ig: * New ~4 ty. 2 the 
close of business, March Ist, 
EXOURCES. 
‘ omen 4 
50,000 oo 
250,000 00 
920,897 
1,508,078 57 
Due from te and al banks. "banks and 
Wc anconpapesscescc cocecoctsccosessoose 24,168 70 
Rea] estate, banking. house... ............. 760,000 00 
— —_ OBtate........5 seovee ° 87 
Lesggeccoes cpegcecosocecces 5,625 00 
Checks anc and other cash items 15,861 43 
Exchanges = ae house.. 
Bills of ‘other ——- 
aa ane 


Hedon aa U. 


WB icntinse 0s+saps niseistinanssivecesee 632.5 
LIABILITIES. 824.693.500 rien 
Capital stock 
us 


Surpl 










he best of my knowl and 
K. ae. 


WRI 1GHT, 


STATE OF New aoe Co. or New YorxE 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 6th day of 
’ GEO Becgee, 
Notary Public, N. ¥. Co. 


Correct. —Attest: 
Seravk LEARY } Direct 
W.H. BREEDEN, _ 
EPORT OF TH CONDITION Of 
THE NATIOAL BANK OF THE REPUBLIC, of 
ew York, at the close of business, March lst, 1886: 
ESOURCES. ” 


Loans and discounts 
Jverdrafts 















U. re bonds to secure cireuiation, pa par 496,00) ou 
mds on 

Uber cien bewten Geer" "233 17 

Banking house....,....... 637,684 16 

6.649 Un 

53,824 79 


ecks cash items. 15,230 78 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. 1,128,647 43 
Due from ma national banks..... 668,017 71 

ue ws state banks an 

129,290 49 
Redemption ‘fund with Unitea 
See tes Treasurer G per cent. : 
ese ees eee 22,275 00 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer 
(other than 6 ead heonace re- 
pA. funa).. 8, 


000 Ou 
————— _ 8,930,789 91 








oo statement is true, 


bscribed and sworn to Es. a" EN. -y-7 f 
ore 4th 
March 1886. "Sha AMES W rd “ 


Notary Publi Count 
Geethecte Sei on inNew York Co. a ot 
BM oRANNOH }piector 
OLIVER B CARTER, | J 


DIVIDEND. 


Ce Wat: AND ting betty 4 Ball way Co. ee 


; 








EHS PER CENT. 





this 
pany will be KP at this uffiee on WEDNESDAY, 
} man aren 3 Shee wily lose pd 








22 (314) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


{March 11, 1886, 








Rens OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CHASE NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in = 
New York, at the ciose of business, March 1 


BSSOURG ES. 
Loans tr oo discounts 
TT a. c6 cundasecenestee*an 
U. 8. bonds to secure 
U. 8. bonds on hand.............. 
Other stocks, bonds, and mosurauses. 
Due from other national banks. . 








Due from state banks and bankers.......... 38,461 54 
estate, furniture and fixtures.......... 4.000 OO 
Current expenses and taxes paid............. 16,947 20 
Premiuins paid...........-cceeseeee sees 8,709 77 
Cheeks and other cash items................. 1,182 96 
Exchanges for Clearing-house............-.- a: -” 29 
q > 00 


TONED OE GORGE WRTIED, 000 ccccccccpegecscccccce 
F onal paper currency, nickels, ana 
nies 


78 % 
823,514 50 









423,898 tw 
re fund with U. 8. Treasurer (5 

ih (ir ATED: conccceséececenssos 2.250 00 
Trade dollars 23,448 02 
Total.. 85,219,515 40 
Capital stock paid nu 000 00 
Surplus fund 150,000 00 
Undivided profits 43,397 24 
National bank-notes outstanding 44,100 00 
Individuai deposits subject to check....... *22,850 58 
Demand ae peates Of deposit.......cccees 9,169 19 
rrr 24,826 45 
Cashier's a ~ outstanding. . sc cemadehnl 19,709 92 
Due to other national banks................ 1,893,649 ¥ 

Due to state banks and bankers............- 1,911,813 3 
Te 85,2 219. 515 xa 


T 
STATE OF New York, County or NEw YORK. 

1, 0.C. SLADE, Cashier ot the above-named bank, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, to 
the best ot my knowledge and beliet. 

©, SLADE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to welens me, this 6th day of 
March 186. 

R. M.ADAM#, 


— Public. 
THOMPS( 


4 N, 
LEWIS EB. RANSOM. + Directors. 
r. T. ADAMS 
EPORT OF THE CONDITION Or THE 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK HE CITY OF 
NEW YORK, at New York, in the Sense of New York, 
at the close of = are rh Ist, 1986- 
Cee. 


Correct. —Attest 


Loans ond Aisconnts. 
Overdraft 
U.S. boner to secure circuianion. 


$18,138,376 91 
pneeneanitensaiounens soe 643 87 


200,000 00 
























U.. 8. bonds on hand....... 200,060 00 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortgages. 142,593 53 
Due from other national banks 1,609,208 38 
Due from state banks and bankers. . 48,816 43 
Real estate, furniture, and Sutases. 800,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes pas. . bostean 25,062 45 
sreauume paid.. ececocasccecoosee #000 00 
Checks and other cash items. od 26,614 22 
Exchanges for Clearing-house. . ceceeees 9,979,794 5 
Bille of other banks............--seeeseceeeees 10,600 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels, and 
POTITIES, .......ccccecrcccccccccssecccccsscecess 28? 10 
Specie 3,640,588 OU 
lege tender notes. . 1,593,633 00 
United aoe certificates of deposit for 
legal temders,........csesseensecgerceesreeees 170,000 00 
Redemption Tund with U. 8. Sareea @ 
per cent. of circulation)............... 9,000 00 
- 836,40, 629° ) 
Capital stock paid in. peandsdebnashattaann $83,200,000 00 
Surplus fund.......... 640,000 U0 
Jndivided profits. ..........sceeeeeeees 464,326 03 
Nationai bank-notes outstanding.......... 150.000 00 
Dividends UNPAld. .......-.seseeeceeeseee «+ _ 89,174 20 
naividual deposits subject to check......... 17,996,500 59 
De pusits for acceptances. ..........-.0.. «+++ 3,058,124 62 
Demand vertiticates of deposit. . 161,475 (9 
Cashier's checks outstanding...... ‘ g2l 91 
Due to other national banks........ me Asian 56 66 


Due to state banks and bankers 
eT TTT Tr #36, 400, 629 99 
SratTe OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 4s. 
1, HENRY BUCKHOUT, Cashier of the above-name.1 
, do solemnly swear that the oheve statement is 
true, io the best of my Enowledge and belief 
Y BUCRHOUT. “Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th day of 
March, 1486. 


Correct.—Attest : 


D. G. Fannina, Notary Public. 


JOHN H. INMAN,) 
0. D. BALDWIN, } Directors. 
¥RED'K MEAD, } 


BrORT OF THe. .t ONDIFION 4 THE 
ATLONAL BU RS’ OVERS! 
BANE, at New York,in t= State of ike York, at the 








close of business, March Ist, 1846: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ........6.6. cece eeeeeee $1,005, 251 76 
QDUOBEBREU. cocccccccccce soccesccocoss ace 1,651 72 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 300,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand.............. 340,000 Ou 
Other stocks, bonds, and mortg: , 



































Current expenses and taxes paid 7,104 70 
Premiums paid.............-...+++ 34,197 (6 
Checks and other cash items...... 16,509 79 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 46 24 
Bills of other banks........-.. +--+ sseeeeerees 21,548 0 
ae _— ay, Lespnneege and 
dusiom 3.112 18 
En'egecseceecoces 390,338 50 
py tender notes 195,344 U0 
U. 8, certitcates Of deposit for legal 
DUMREIOUD. oo cnc ccancensocage cenage coccce covces 1y,900 00 
Redemption fund with U. 5. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation).................++ 13,500 00 
in ceccnsestsusencneihet, acuenp $82,734,057 47 
LAaBELETIBA 
Capital shocks paid in.. wn $300,000 OF 
ETRE 260,000 00 
Undivided proti 60 
National bank- — outstanding. . eens 209,470 00 
Dividends unpaid. ........+0.cseseceee oa 1,138 
ndividual deposits subject to check. 1,831,882 94 
Demand certiticates of deposit 14,429 75 
Certified checks 086 2 
Due to other nati 20,163 46 
Tax account,........... 8,064 


Ee $2,734,057 u 
yee oF “New York, Crry axp ‘County or NEW 


Yo 
1, " TLLiAM H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
k, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this. = day of 
March, 1886. HENRY W. KENNEDY, 
Notary Public, New York ' county. 
Correct.—Attest: 


G. G. BRINC Repose. } 
H. SILB URN » Directors, 
JOHN WILKIN 


FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


The lowa Loan and Trust Company, of Des 
Moines, Lowa, mcorporated in 1572, having a cash cap- 
ital of $5u0,0v and —— surplus, offers at par and 

accrued interest its Rer cent. debentures, 
claiming that they a ‘he vest security in market, 
for these reasons. ist. They are obligations of a 
strong and prosperous. oom sny of large capital. 2d. 
Each series of hw bonds of $1,00u each is secured by 
transfer to trustees of $105,001 of first mortgages on 
improved rea) estate, worth at least two anda half 
times the sum loaned thereon 

Interest paid semi annually, and principal when 
due, at the Chemical National B 
gold coun. be 


stitutions of New England and New 
promptness and safety are the first vonsiderati on. 
The company has made over 14,00v loans, aggregat - 
mg about nine milhon dollars, and is widely known 
as sound and conservative, and as the heavicet finan- 
cial inatitution in Iowa. Debentures for sale at 
Chemical National Bank, and by H. Dewing & Son, 
18 Wall Street, New York; Freeman A. Smith, Tre- 


mont Temple, ‘Boston ; and at our office. Denomina.- 
tions, $1, a each, 
erences; George G. Williams, President Chemical 


National Bank; andall banks and business men at 
A pamphlet, with full particulars and 
roterences ¢ throughout the country, sent on applica- 
tion. Address - 
Cc. E, FULLER, President. 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





A. $. HATCH & 60,, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bough 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, cr in the open market. 

Active stecks and bonds listed at the Nev 
York Stock Exchange bought and seid on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 





Rene 


LETHE MeO ope OF aE 


RERS’ NATIONAL 


K, at New York in the eae of New York, at 
thew close of business, March Ist, 
ESOURC ES 












C108 
a 64 


134 

sie 000 
U. 100,000 00 
Other stocks. bonds, and mortgage 737,365 3 
Due from other national banks... 109,819 33 
Due from state banks and banker 12,515 20 
Real estate. furniture, and ar. 200,000 00 


Current expenses and taxes paid.. 
NT Es cndnnenniioancsson -+++ 24,750 00 
Checks and other cash items.. 
Exchanges for Clearing-house... 

Bille oy other banks. . ° 


Total.....-... 
‘LIABILI TIES. 
Capital stoek paid i 
Surplus fund 


Dividends unpaid.............000....cee ce 6,UR8 40 
ie dep a subject to check 3,826,465 75 
Demand — ae of deposit 6.725 34 
Certified checks.............. 73,068 13 
Due to other ee ban 459,822 62 
Due to state banks and bank 164,814 59 
85,508,902 66 


Total... 
STATE OF NEw YorK, CouNTY OF New You, ‘ss. 
I. H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemn! ny that the above atatement is 
true, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
H, WALKER, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th day of 
March, 1888. 
Cmapine F. AuKA 
Notary Public, Kine © 0. 
Cc Rortisente Shed i in New York - ‘aaa 


NUINGSI. 
Wa. MING 


Resz7 OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


P. Directors. 















NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, in 
me 4-5 of New York, at the close of business, "Mare h 
RESOURCES. 

Loansand discoumts.,,.........csee-ceeecee $2,774,894 59 
Overdrafts. ee 56 4 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation... 300,000 00 
Ciearing-house loan certificates 
int aaeasecenern te .o¢= 65,000 00 
Other stocks, bonds and mo: 73,615 OF 
Due from other national banks 205.037 26 
Due from state banks and banker 20,660 67 
estate, furniture and fixtures 250,000 00 
Current expenses and taxee paid 8,233 18 
a an net cash tpoma ° ef 37 
changes for ing-ho a 320,061 66 
Bills of Other Saake. eeccete 5,000 00 
Fractional Lemseed arpetensets “niékels” ‘and 
pennies. . © cosecccee eaccccecceccecoce 568 44 
DBOTD, .corccccesegress 882 
Lewal- tender notes 109,711 00 
S, Cortine ates of deposit for legal 
a 2X. 100,000 60 
Redemption, fund with wu. 8. Treasurer (6 
cent. of ciroulation).........+..00.05 18,500 CO 
84,941,260 60 
000 


notes ontetanding. 
bank notes outstanding... 












Dividends unpaid,............-.ss.06: 
ndividualdeposits subject Sppere.. 
mand certificates of de nae Veccee 
Certified checks. weesecce . 
Due to other national banks. eA 31,581 98 
Due to state banks and bankers............-« 6,296 
Total.. o1n8en #0 
STATE OF New Yorx, County oF New York, #8.: 
I, RY ©. TIEBO Cashier of the shove named 


bank, do solemnly swear that me above statement is 
true, to the best of my know! belief. 
BOUT,Cashier. 


D. “STE 
pubpriet and sworn to betore me, thi this 4th day of 


March, ki ‘OE, 
Notary Public. 
Correct.—Attest: 
EDWARD SCHELL, )} 
le mie CURTISS, , Saseotors. 
W. H. OAKLEY. 
EPORTOF THE 0 NDITION OF TH 
MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK of the ae 
SR, pon York, at the close of business, March Ist, 





SESOUROES. 
Loans and Gincqumte. : 86,496,901 32 
verdrafts . 268 18 
D,8. bo » secure ‘cireviation .”’ 50,000 00 
Other stocks and bonds.............. 8,000 00 
Real estate, oumes —— 20.000 00 
° 19,000,00 





Other real estate.. 
Spec ° 





rene cates bg 
-tender notes... - 898,050 Ov 
Hille of other bank 25,251 00 
ecks and other cash items 5,789 
Exchanges for Clearing-house 50,204 77 
ue from national banks...... 519,922 
Due from state banks an 
rrr 11,504 gs 
Redemption fund with U. 
Treasurer (5 per cent of F 
CUMALION). 005.0206 2 ceeseeees 2,250 00 


Due from‘: "8." Treasurer 
other than 5 per om. re- 
demption fund.,....0.c0000++- 7,000 00—3,647,004 24 


a cesessnsnsnasscenccs died 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital t stosk i pela | socccesse 81,000,000 00 











aise 250.000 Ou 
ond ~ by profits, ‘net. . $4,847 09 
onal pen poise outstanding. ° 44,500 00 
Dieigen ie unpaid 399 00 
Deposits: for shareholders, taxes in ‘suit. 22,000 00 

$2,980,844 85 

“ 932 38 

§ 1,672,278 67 

a, Lenseenaa = de- 





8,371 
93,554 96 
4,840 42— 9,005,422 60 


ee 810,407 168 69 
STATE OF NEw YorE, County oF New YORK, 88.; 
I, F. B, SCHENCK. Cashier of the above- named 
bank, do solemnly swear that abore ¢ no mae is 
true, to the best of my know) and be _ = 


Pypecribed os and sworn to before me, Abie at 4th day 
of March, \* F.A. K. Bryan, 
Notary Public, New York County. 


Correct.— attest: 
Hy . T. KNEELAND, 


WM. P81 b: aY Jou, 


obrined ‘checks... - 
Cashier's cheeks ¢ outstanding 


} Pizectors 









E re? TTION oF E 
R* TAIRD, Siro8, of the City of New 
ork. tog TS of bad yor at the close of busi- 


ness, Monday, Marc 


HoUKees 














Loans and Queenie éo 163 62 
SO, _ ° own 
U.S. bonds to secure circ’ 50,000 06 
Other stocks, bonds, and . 878,690 35 
Due from other national banks........ . 689 27 
Due from te banks and bankers 9,948 98 
Current ane gupenacs and taxes paid..... 4 44 
xchantes for Cheat \e-house.. #804,343 98 P 
é ts einer bank — euapeneese . 7,219 6 
ractio: a oursen oy, 
a atenes a dents... — al 87 
pecie 5 
Legal tender 517,000 00 
U.S. certificates > of “deposit for 
PY Sn tahescestoenens on 5,000 00 
————— 3,668,098 to) 
_ Sr hind Miietetemniee “83,942,231 81 
LIABILITIES, 
capital pont SE inintiintibendoitinnceonsenes -« ,000,000 00 
iy ee . 146,000 00 
vided 62,724 96 
bey ae 2115 00 
Den Sy sh iain yaieenose 827 4 nant 45 
1and ce cates Of deposit. pat 
Certified vcs ée05-cee _ eee esas 99 
Cashiers ‘hes ks outstanding.. Beat 21 
8.399.314 1 
Due to other aational banks... 3,681,496 96 
ue to state banks and 
Pe cccnmisncodstdiesc sie _ 18,580 78 
—————-————_ 4,395,077 74 
Es cniiccinatininnasaivcnesiimmumiiinaiiéy, we -, B82) 231 81 


a “ o HUTCHINGS. Cashier ‘of ‘the above 
named Bank, do solemnly swear that the above state 
ment is true, to the er | ot eo knowl and belie. 

TCHINGS, Cashier. 

Saherrieed apd avers rh ties me, this C day of 
March UGENE MAR, 
Notary Public, N. Y. "County. 
Correct,— Attest: 


we BooT 
PARKER HANDY, ! Directors 
GEO, CHAPM 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION < 
R Sage EXCHANGE NATIO 0 IN OK THE 
New York, in the State of New York, at the close of 
business, on the Ist day SOURCES. 1886: 





JRCES. 
Loans and discounts (see schedule).. ++ 818,646,928 74 
SPU eatbsrcssenehersrendabedheadaiedeies 3,744 7: 
v. a "bondi to secure circulation (par 
Wensneegec sogneccecnpeesesepsecsnoeseee ° 50,000 00 





Other ‘nocks: bonds, and m octarages ( ( 
schedule) A ‘ ‘i 94 



















289,440 12 
998,442 70 
ba: 247,436 
nee Soon ty dt id. : = : 
urrent expenses and taxes pa 56,490 11 
Checks cexpe her cash items (see schedule} 957,451 66 
Exchanges for Seeree: anus... - 7,085,336 6 
Bills ot Chee bank ks.. ° 41,127 00 
i : ‘So 
Due from . Treasurer other than 5 a T 
per cent, redemption fund............... 1,000 00 
SCREENS ee aE 832,960,736 57 
LIABILITIES. —s 
pevital ato som cscs dtbecensenes - Orem. 000 00 
Surplus fund,......... eee 000 uu 
divided p: Latlenonacecnostaae - 282,783 31 
State bank eS outstanding ee 6,801 00 
Dividends unpaid.................-..-+ *a 11,413 50 
ndividual de; ts sub, ject to check 15,776,969 38 
Demand certificates of deposit....... 27,519 33 
2 = eee 1,571,650 
Due to other national banks.. 7 
one pewvane 





Due to —_ 
bankers. 


Total $32,960, 

ad ng r4 New Yors, County or NEw YORK, 4s, 
1, DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier of the ‘American Ex- 
items National Bank, New York, do solemnly swear 
that the above re statement is true, to the best of my 


knowledge and 
DUMONT CLARKE, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed betope 7s this 6th day of 
March, 1586. J. BENNETT, 


Cc. 
cor tar eRe in AEE Ce Co. 
Correct. —Attest: 


JOSTAH M FISKE, } 
GEORGE BLISS, ” } Directors. 
J.B. MAXWELL. J 


Rirorr OF T ek: Npitt N OF “ THE 
CHEMICAL mare BANK OF NEW YORK,” 
at New York, in the 8 foteut New York, at the close 
of business on the ist gay of March, 1886: 

URCES. 








Si 

Loans and discounts (see schedule)....... 815,497,045 OL 
Grepdrette badgepesenateedtseesnnkstateses scene 657 94 
U. bonds to secure ppeerenstens (par 

nad base descqumecetdstecses 100,000 00 
U.8. bonds on hand yd vale}. 368,000 ¢ 
Other stocks SP i icistesesosasescacce 24,3 

1%) 


000 00 
1,218,139 vl 





as 2 
Banking house.. wt 
Current expenses 
Yhecks and otn ate 4 
Exchan; iL 60 
Bilis of othe: D "79,000 00 
ah — paper currency, nickels, and 
—_ Seitegapngrcebbbsthecencoetveapeladnesee “ oat ” 
Legal-tender notes "629,960 00 
WR cctindicicvttncinstamenteniosscesises: 831,813,273 55 
L TABILITIES. 
Capital a fen as 





ing. Litas 88 





Certifi 
Cashier's checks 0' 








22,069,340 84 

Due to otber national banks. 3,433,086 99 
Due to state and private bank: iS 

Wlnccduediadarcockdnsese 60ccedvaces nseenees 1,377,200 73 
s Total.. ii ¥ % i 5 Baal a7 5 

TATE OF New YORK, CouNTY OF NEW ORK, #8.: 

I, WM. J. J, QUINTA AN, JR., Cashier of t “Chemical 
Nationai Bank of New York,” do solemnl y swear th 
the peers qiajement is true, to the best of my i 
— J. QUINLAN, JR., Gochier. 

Sworn toand subscribed before me, this 6th day of 
March, 1846. R. ROBERTS, 


Notary Public, New York Co. 
ae —_ BOOsE VELZ 
FREDERI STEVENS, | (alegotons 

G. G. WIL TAMB. 


aaeion 








able in sath i Urrivalied t 
n. 10 years’ 

Nat'l Bank, X. Y¥. Hit: at’ 

formaand ful fails information. Branch Offices 

§.Y.Offiee,187 dices 


Go, Kit a : 


rv. of im: 
“Up i. 








cy 
hte Minn., ‘01 * 
peerent marant teed, Al 
ds (obligations of = ay i 39 50 years, 
ec Rrust also tssues Demand 
ertisicates of eee Ne at boper cent. interest. Write 
‘or pamphlet and referen 
Home Office. «= Iowa. 
E, S, Ormaby, Pres., 1560 Nasean St,, N. Y- 





Per Cut, Conservative Investm 
fa cuts 
atom mad wee me 

f2 rest "da tyr at 
tion of mortgagee. e a 
Bonds. cetabiinned five Pade Bore 
capital, $50,000. 
without a single loss. ‘Bon 
sale. Send fer Circular, 
DAKOTA “7; COMPANY, 


neorporated, Grand Forks. 
References: Hon. E. he" Bolin, Dover, NOpketa. 


; Guaranty Savings Bank 
tiona 
NH. : Rev. GN Bryant nt, ast ‘Tilton, Boo yaehua 
Carey, 2036 Christian St 
Publisher of THE fanaveneens. 





ilton, N. H.; 
Philadel elphia, Feet 





Ro PORT OF THE BRI TION OF THE MER- 
HANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL AN 
at City of New York, in oe State of New York, at the 


















close of business March Ist, 1886: 
RESOURCES. 
Loansand discounts..................05 P a 
Overdrafte.. : a : 
U. nds to secure circulation. 121,000 60 
C. H. loan certificates of other banks.. 100,000 00 
Sther stocks, bonds and mort aes. 109,238 
Due from other national bauks...... 27511 O1 
Due trom state banks and bankers 16,701 6] 
Keal estate, furniture and fixtures. 243,700 00 
‘urrent expenses and taxes yee. vente 7,118 16 
Premiums fp - 24,375 4 
Checks and other cash items...//07°777""., 30,915 83 
Exchange for poll House.. i eae soe —- 324,457 20 
Bills of other banks .. es 42,012 no 
4.276 ag 
710,388 45, 
. 202,764 
legal 
49,000 0% 
Redemption ‘fuad with Uw. 8. “Treasure Tr 
(5 per cent. of circulation). . : 3,966 U0 
Tebctcancesccwentnes siempiatennntebecaced 85, 184, 0¢ 3 30 
 -memapneninie ES 
Capital stock paid in. oe #600,0C0 Ly 
Undivided profits..... 771 8 
National bank-notes ou 67,750 ug 
Taxes set aside,.......... 1280 @ 
Dividends unpaid.............-...00.+- 2.267 2 
ndividual der sits subject to check..... 2,228,878 91 
Demanit one oases of deposit 





Certified ¢ heck 


Tota! $5,184, U3 
STATE OF i ef Yo F NEw York, 88. 

I, PHINEAS c. RT OUNSBURY. President ot the 
above-named bank, do solemnly swear that the above 
mee is true to the best of my OSSBURY: and 

elief. 





PHINEAS C. LOUN 
President. 
Subecriped and sworn to pefore me this 5th day of 
March, 1886 THAN MARSHALL, 
Notary Public of N. Y. County. 


ROBY. SEAMAN, 
JOSEPH THOMSON, | Directors 
JAMES G. POWERS, 


Correct.-—Attest: 





BroRr. F THE CONDITION OF. TE 
ES eat NATIONAL BANK O 

o ty OF NEw y RK. at New York, in the Nieto 0! 

New York. at the a of business on the Ist day of 


March, 1886: 
RESOURCES, 
ye and discounts. 82,226,414 % 
8. bonds to ae ‘Circulation (par 
_value).. seeeee 100,000 00 
U. 8. bonds on hand (par wale). «200... 52,000 0y 







Uther stocks, bonds, and mor' 

Due from other national banks 

Due from state and private banks 
bankers. . 

















Banking house 0 
Other real estate 378,588 77 
Current expenses and taxes paid. coe 11,846 10 
Premium paid.. 171 
Checks and other ‘cash items. 44,182 77 
Exchanges for Clearing-house.. 277,907 76 
Bills of other banks............-02+20cseeeeees 16,792 00 
7m a eaneadl aw ——. - on 
Trade | Raia tle demain: cr ae 5,222 wi 
Specie—viz. - ‘eid coin. $62,554 00 
j certificates 264,819 00 
Gola Clearing: ouse cel 
ites. occveeececes 3,000 00 
Silver coin. 
polless... soe 282,478 00 
F st - 4,483 00-6,961 00 —837,325 
Leeal-tena 117,000 oo 
United States. ce certificates’ of deposit ‘for 
legal tender notes (Sec. 5193 Re tat). 70,000 00 
Redemption fund with UL. A urer 
(not more than 5 per cent. on circulation) 4,500 00 
We iscencccctevasentntwstonetamtayeceses 84,166,570 &R 
LdaBiLiTiies, 
Capital stock, eer 
ee Re 
vided p 


3, 63 
19,519 72 1,644,878 55 
Pere 
nd waa 

J ° 485,854 BL at 


Total.. 84,166,670 70 88 
STATE OF New York. County OF N. Y., 

, OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier of The “Fradesmen's 
National Bank, of the City of New York, do solemnly 
swear that the above s om is true, to the best of 


my knowledge and 
. “OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this Sth day of 
March, 186. ANDREW 8S. HAMERS 
Notary Public, N. G0. 
Connect. —Attens 


e 

M’L I. HUNT ra 
HENIY 4 SMITH, _ } Directors. 
VU. H, DANFORTH. | 


chee 
Due to other national’ banks. 
Due to state and private ba 





EPORT OF THE CORDITION OF THE 
CONTINENTAL NATIONA ANK, of New 
york, at the close of business on the 1a day of March, 


manoy RC =e. 







Loans and discounts. nears cece a 984,667,884 11 
Overdrafta.. ws 63 44 
u 8. bonds (to necure “sisouitasiony 55,000 00 
1. 8. Bonds on hand..............0+. 2,000 00 
Diner stocks, ponds and mortgages 138,047 16 
Due from other national banks.. 238,712 27 
Due from state as ‘yelvets bai 
sau 00 
Banking-house.... 3 
Other Teal estate. .ee 200,000 00 
Gurrent ex t expenses ‘and taxes paid. . bas 4 z 
Clearing-honse loan certificates ‘of omer 2,009 00 


Checks and other cash items........... 
Exchanges for Clearing-house...... 





Bille of other banks.......................-5 
> 4 us 
cepenenal currence y huasomsmord nickels)... . ro 
tender’ EEN cisepsacnns 


on fund ‘with U. 
(5 per cent. of eouiiens... 


, Rea eee 
LIABILIT T Th Ss 
Uapital stock paid in 
Surplus und..... 








Acceptances 
Cashier's checks..........-+sseesseee gecosceve 


89,738,508 88 


Total 

nt AUFRED H. TIMPSO 
pent i to the hest of my knowl 
om it 8 true, to rn nT 





an 
LFRED IMPSON. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to a ib dsy of 
oe Notary Public, N. ¥. County. 
—Atteg HN T. AGNEW 
RY M. TABER Di 
AMD, MORGAN, 
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TO INVESTORS. 


$250,000. 
THE WATER WORKS COMPANY 
By ANTONIO, TEXAS, 


dl i. Coupon Bonde, due . t-3~ 





assured of a rapid cote from now oo 
wi. ry ih neal, commercial and Rallroed 
Investments made in 


red. 
RTON, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





DEPORT OF THE CONDITION ba Tas 

BOWERY NATIONAL BA New 

ork, 1p the State of New York, at = ‘dose ™ busi- 
hess, March ist, 1886: 









RESOURCES 
Loans and discounts... . “o 955,677 15 
( rafts 7185 
p. 8. bonds to secure circulation. 250,000 00 
7,8. bonds on hand................... 200 00 
ther stocks, bonds, and mortgage 79.579 15 
jue from other national banks...... 209,673 24 
walestate, furniture and fixtures 19.990 81 
Ghecks and other cash items........ 1,434 20 
Exchanges for C learing-house...........+.++ 3,093 
Bis of other banks............+:-.0---++++5+ 43,210 Ov 
Hpetional paper currency, nickels, and 
















Eiuvadavcececcecedecnssessocsseeninees 39 90 

isan 494.179 00 

Mien der notes... < 159,737 U8 

mption fund wit ° 
per cent. of circulation).............++s0+++ 11,250 00 
DIR cece cccocccccesnensarecipanasscovesees $3,828,140 08 
scenes TIES. 

Capital oom yan & in.. 250.008 60 

Surplus tund............. 150,000 U0) 

Undiv ‘ded a fits 125,387 27 

National bank-notes outstanding. . 222,070 U0 
Dividends unpaid.. 3,581 $ 

individual deposits subject te chee 2,462,703 3v 
Demand certificates of deposit. bu t 

( SE 107,237 55 
Due Treasurer, U. S. ........2-eeeeeeeeeceres 6.660 0 
Ee eee 83,328, 140 08 


To 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 838.: 

L RICHARD HAMILTON.Cashier ot the above- ‘samed 
bank, a cciomaly —— et Be ve Speman 18 
true, to the best of my knowledge an 

d ik. HAM ILTON, Cashier. 

Sul Seertbed and sworn R before me this 6th day of 
March, | HENRY_WIDMAYER. 
noi Sublic (No, 26), City and County of New 


Correct.— Attest: 
RICHARD V. HARNETT., } 
INO ADAM 


d ’ 9 Ms, 7 } Directors, 
H. P. DEGRAAF, j 


Re RT OF THE CONDITION OF at 





IMPORTERS’ AND ADERS’ NATI 
K OF NEW YORK, at iin York, in the State of 
ee at the close of business, on the lst day of 











RESOURCE». 
3 O88, 653,179 08 
‘ 53 44 
1,100,000 00 
500 00 
28,U82 46 
39.386 57 
E 200,000 00 
Current expenses and taxes paid. 60,133 17 
Checks and other cash items. 0,488 63 
Exchanges for Clearing-house....//7'""."": 2,058,934 85 
Bills of other ban ks 5.674 00 
Fractional 
— DMMEES  deeeubenbbedtgdaccscanccd. des 260 00 
pecie, 
Gold OUD. .severreeessererssess $230,000 00 
Gold Treasury certiticates.. 2,235,000 00 
o-_ © sesepened Some certi: fi - 
sveees 1,835,000 00 





11,000 o0— 4,311,000 00 
73822 WO 


‘ 








810,0C0 00 
per cent. on circulation) —_ 49.500 
m Sncsteéucccessecene 9, 00 
Due from U. 8S. Treasurer............ 16,000 09 
SL wchngnnsnsnoRsientieueie' sl siskeweseen $32,296,523 60 
= CIABILITIE 
stock paid in . $1,500,000 00 
plus funa..... 1,847,943 25 
ivided profits _ 962.771 86 
National bank circulation outstanding... 979.922 Ww 
bank c bee ae outstanding........ & = Ww 
Lebhnimenbilecineastesconess 1665 00 
Individuar d deposits subject to 
aeeeee appeneseeesonconnces 7,488 38 
Be cersifcaten of deposit — 2u,232 56 
Siccongessbsanhece 624 51 
Cashier’ 8 “chee ke catenens-- 166,269 46— 9,978 -564 90 
to other national] banks................ 12,441,183 16 
to state and i. --S banks ana ‘s 
LT 72d. cs tuluelecdibbsinge Shceaee 4,574,264 40 
Te, Cae eT Te REE ee 832,296, 523 60 


B N, X.° 
D TOWNSEND. Coamier of the Importers’ 
an DW All National Bank of New York, do solemniy 
Swear that the above statement is true, to the best of 
my knowledge and belief, 
EDWARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
ae to and subseribea before me this 4tr day of 


March, 1886. Lovu18 GRUNHUT. 
Notary Public, Co. of N. Y. 
Correct.—Attest: 
E. H. PERKINS. Jz., 
R. W. TOW pace *} pesestens, 
H. K. THORBER, ; 








RE ORT OF THE CONDITLON OF THE 
ANK OF NEW YORK, National Banking Asso. 
Gation, at New York City, in = State of NewYork, 
atthe close of business March, Ist, 1886: 
Es _ URCES. 
pesakennstecesred $11,323,699 33 
119 30 


Loang and PM... 






rcelation, 4)¢ coll 
oat. stocks, “bonds, and mortiases.- 
Due trom other national bank 

Due from other banks and bankers 
Real estate.. 


50,000 00 
9,000 00 


692.381 65 
312,761 = 



























iesscmniaiacs <a 

Exchanges for Clearing. a ccncasaies 6,464,120 $2 

Bills of ott SE sn cdstesescesicnvasceccese 111,284 Ou 
Frac onal paper ee nickels, and 

Phe id ibinabeitecaebevenesabestesnnneyees 88 07 

EE in oe ck vcnabadexsosnenesscens 1,581,300 0 

feeal- aad eae pert 1,168,827 00 
mption Taund with U.S, Treasurer (5 

cent. of circulation)................++ 2,250 00 

cove es 082,965,831 55 

“LIABILITIES. 

gepital al stock, paid im * pu0.00n oo 

ihe 000,000 00 

x wided 8 388,513 79 

apse ba sia sis aus & 

: Motes outstanding. . 5,000 00 

ividends un Unpaid... bist te aah eases? 

ts su t to chec. 437, 
emand certiticates ot deposit... é 418 
due to other natioiial banka... Le 8,4906780 75 
Due to other banksand bankers ||. |... 1,564,834 10 
Tot; 
me ar tet tiara oe 821,965,831 55 


or New York, Country OF NEW YORK: 
£. 8.MASON, “yp the Rank of of New York, 

jation, do solemnly swear tha’ 
Sar statement ie is true, to the bes’ best of m my knowl- 


.M SON, 
giteenea and sworn to before me, ts 4th 4th vay ‘of 
N 
oortag Attest: otary Public, New York Coun ty. 


HS: LAIDLAW, }Direc 
CHAS. M. FRY, } -_ 





Commercial 


DRY GOODS. 

Bustness has shown a steady increase in 
the market for dry goods during the past 
week, and the transctions of the variou 
departments skow the quickening infius 
ences of confidence in what the future has 
in store. The preparations that are being 
made for an active spring business indicate 
the hopeful feeling that prevails, though 
complaint is still made that profits are 
small and prices comparatively low. The 
jobbing trade has been quite active, retail- 
ers from all sections of the country having 
continued their operations in spring and 
summer goods with a degree of liberality 
denoting confidence in the situation. The 
commission houses report a somewhat bet- 
ter reorder demand through salesmen trad- 
ing in the West and Soutb, but there are 
comparatively few out-ot-town jobbers in 
this market at present, and personal 
selections, therefore, continue light. 
The export movement in staple cot- 
ton goods is steadily increasing, and 
unusually large shipments in this con- 
nection will be made from this port 
in course of a few days. Thetone of the 
general market continues firm, and stocks 
of manufactured goods are for the most 
part so exceptionally small that the stabil- 
ity of prices seems to be pretty well assured. 
California jobbers are shippirg liberal 
quantities of assorted merchandise, 
freights to San Francisco baving been 
further reduced to 75c. per 100 pounds. It 
was rumored in the trade this week that 
contracts have been secured by some large 
shippers at even lower figures than the 
above, but nothing definite has been ascer- 
tained on this point. 

COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 

Agents report a moderate call for reas- 
sortments of staple cotton goods by buyers 
on the spot, and orders footing up a fair 
aggregate amount were received through 
the meuium of traveling salesmep. The 
jobbing trade has shown considerable ani- 
mation, and a fair package busine:s in 
brown, bleached and colored cottons was 
done by the principal jobbers. Brown 
and bleached goods are in moderate re- 
quest at first bands, and prices are firmly 
maintained. The best makes of tickings 
are in good demand and scarce, while 
other colored cottons, as denims, cheviots, 
checks, plaids, etc., are moving steadily at 
firm prices. White goods are doing well in 
both first and second hands, and agents are 
making liberal deliveries of scrim curtains, 
quilts, table damasks, etc., in execution of 
back orders. ‘There is little or nochange to 
report in the character of the demand for 
printed calicoes at first hands. Novelties in 
fancy prints were taken with a fair degree 
of freedom by package buyers, but the de- 
mand fur ordinary fancies continues light, 
and somewhat disappointing. Indigo- 
blues, Turkey-reds and shirtings are in 
moderate request, but robes, furnitures and 
pinks are mostly quiet. The jobbing trade 
is progressing satisfactorily, and afew of 
the leading jobbers report a very good 
package business in calicoes. 

DRESS GOODS, GINGHAMS, ETO. 


Dress goods were distributed with con- 
siderable freedom by leading jobbers, and 
there was a fair movement in all-wool and 
worsted fabrics from agents’ hands on ac- 
count of new business and in execution of 
back orders. Yarn-dyed cotton brocades 
are doing well, and popular makes are still 
sold ahead. Ginghams and woven wash 
fabrics continued active in jobbing circles, 
a very satisfactory distribution having been 
made bythe principal houses. Dress ging- 
hams, as plaids, stripes, bourettes, jac- 
quards, zephyrs, tufted effects, etc., were 
in fair request by package buyers, and 
staple checks and fancies continue in active 
demand and in exceptionally small supply. 
Seersuckers, both crinkled and plain, are 
moving steadily, and in good sized parcels. 
WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

There has been but little change in the 
situation of affairs in the woolen depart- 
ment of the trade during the week. Busi- 
ness runs at an even pace, and it isthe rule 
that values show a steady level. We learn 
of some instances where the entire make of 
fall fancy cassimeres, opened at moderate 
prices, have been placed, and in a number 








of cases agents report having several 
months’ output marketed. The general 
run of orders is moderate at the present 
time, however, and worsteds, with the ex- 
ception of favorite novelties, seem still to 
be given the cold shoulder. Satinets are 
in good position and firm. A fair 
trade is passing in jeans and doeskins. 
Blankets are in very fair demand, and for 
several makes good orders are in hand at 
firm prices. Buyers are taking moderate 
lots of flannels from stock,and offers are still 
made in some instances showing a disposi- 
tion to contract at a fair advance on last 
season’s starting point. A fairly satisfac- 
tory business is reported in hosiery and 
underwear, and agents are still making 
liberal deliveries of plain and fancy cotton 
hose and half-hose, gauze and merino 
underwear, etc., in execution of back 
orders. Prices of the above are generally 
firm, and stocks are remarkably well in 
hand, as arule. Jerseys are doing fairly 
well in some quarters, but such keen com- 
petition exists in these goods that a very 
slim margin of profit is left to manufac- 
turers. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The market for foreign goods is brighten- 
ing up considerable, and there is a liberal 
movement cf staple goods. Novelties in 
both piece goods and robes probably have 
the lion’s share of attention, but light 
weights of plain dress goods also fare well. 
The present movement of laces and em- 
broideries is in many instances reported 
better than it was a week ago, and the re- 
sults with white goods and robes seem 
more satisfactory as well. Housekeeping 
linens, damasks, and handkerchiefs are 
moving fairly, but mainly ina jobbing way 
on out-of-town orders. There is a little 
doing in India shawls and linen tapestries. 
Moderate orders continue to be taken for 
fall weight clothing woolens, and for both 


English and Continental product prices are 
said to be quite steady. 


EHRICHS’ 


Easton Quarter! 


> Spring Number, 1886, 


ISSUED MARCH Ist, 
Contains 168 pages of excellent reading matter and all 
the latest fashions. Illustrated throughout. 


Single Copies, 15 Cents. 
Subscription Price, 50 Cts. a Year. 


THE FASHION PUBLISHING (0. 
P. O. Box 3491. New York, 








BLACK SILKS. 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO.. ARE 
SELLING, NOTWITHSTADING THE HEAVY 
ADVANCE IN PRICES MADE BY ALL 
MANUFACTURERS, THEIR ENTIRE IM- 
PORTATIONS OF RICH AND RELIABLE 
BLACK SILKS AT EVEN LOWER PRICES 
THAN HAVE PREVAILED DURING LAST 
SEASON. 

AS IT WILL BE IMPOSSIBLE TO CON- 
TINUE TO DO THIS AFTER OUR PRESENT 
CONTRACTS EXPIRE, WE RESPECTFULLY 
ADVISE IMMEDIATE SELECTIONS. 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St,, 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 
SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 








UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 
TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 





SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE WILL BE 
READY ABOUT APRIL 18ST. COPIES WILL BE 
MAILED ON peocerecensnctveticesdiate OF TEN CENTS. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 








O’NEILL’ 





6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 
Importers and Retailers. 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS, 
COSTUMES, WRAPS and DOLMANS. 
LADIES, GENTS AND CHILDREN'S UNDERWEAR AND HOSIERY. 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

We will issue our Spring and 
Summer CATALOGUE of 1886 
about April lst. Send us your name, 
enclosing six cents in stamps and we 


will mail you a 


copy of CATA- 


LOGUE as soon as issued. T'wenty- 
seven large departments illustrated. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 


821 to 329 6th Ave., Cor. of 20th Street. 


Mention this ___Mention this paper. 








Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Roots and Shoes. 


Iam now menvfectuiing them on a large scal 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made, They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to eymmetry and com- 

fort. Imake no - aptarene 4 and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


are superior in every respect to all 


others at ned ‘the aine pres reathove who des desire yn by bee and does ehouta send for my /ree illustrated pam- 


all information that is requi 


It will pay you to send torthe pamphleta. 


leather of all f , 
rapes other ¢ wings for ladies’ or gentlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 


On Rs ar ct Uses Ek sehars rant Boot and Shoe and Patent 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 





LFor the Week ending Saturday, March 6th, 1886.) 





COFFEE. 
Pe ccontenses Poca Yh a ree ee Fe 25 @23 
PR ckcsisesres deeecsdanssecreseeses 19 @2 
PN, on00<bbecdaescssesevseunes 14 = 
DE cacdscndoredsrcdaboenncses 16 @1 
Rio.. Ae shvene cukusins tiekgen besten 10 @17 
TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............ 25 @75 
Japan, “ ©  esbensasions 20 @55 
Young Hyson, ‘ Oe sncckennetet 18 @70 
Hyson, * Oe erncoonenees 25 @b50 
English Breakfast, ‘S .......0..:- 20 @b5 
SUGAR. 
Te BORE, CORRE. oc: covcccccevccs 6%@ 6% 
CPR oc cn dccccccceses eoeraccccoee — @ 6% 
. | Saree — @ 69 
Granulated, Standard............ 65 @6 7-16 
Standara A..... elena seiuconenene . 6 @ 6% 
Extra C White. ........ inaanee 5% @5 11-16 
ES O WOOW... cccccccccccccces 644@5 9 16 
Ce on tubhidendexannanssannekws 5 @— 
‘MOLASSES. 

New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 52 @55 

“ Good to Prime.......... 43 @43 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....40 @47 
Arroyo, rime, in hhds,. .... ..... — @— 
PPNOEOER, 1 BRED. . ccccecss vevcces —- @— 

FISH. 


Mackerel, Fancy No. 1, # bbL1., (200 lbs.) $24 00 
“ Extra, No.2 “ 8 50 
Codfish, boneless, 60 tb. boxs, # Ib..... 6 
= Shredded, 1 tb, ‘Tins, per doz. 1 75 

9 


Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # ib........ 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box ..... 17 
—_— ——_=<— 





GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ero. 
Winter Wheat, Strictly Fancy Roller Patent, 








ND GEE. ccccacedecenedrdcocseose 6 25 

Perfection Roller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade................. 5 90 
Favorite Roller Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 5 85 
New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 
Fancy, New Process............+. eecccees 5 96 
Family, WP PMeesineeesscne .-- 5 50 
XXX st Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 6 00 
Pas.ry White “ @ + gynesesscans 5 40 
Winter Wheat, Roller Process ............ 5 60 
Brilliant XX Family, White & AmberWheat 5 35 
** Commercial Millis” .......ccccccccccsececs 5 30 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine......... 4 00 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls........... 5 00 

Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
6-Ib pkgs. ..........- Seeceee. cesece 2 65 


Corn Flour, from Southern White Corn... 3 75 
Buckwheat Flour, Fancy New Process, 100-tb 


DN >. 26 acckbbhekeestheabacevaaee 2 60 

Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 Ibs...... 5 40 

PL  : .ccnenmabenseeeaeners’ 116 

GRAIN, 
A, Bs Baccccccccccced 2—97 @— %8 
< aye —¥6 @— 97 

Red Winter, No, 1......... —99 @ 1 00 

Mixed, No. 2......... -eseem 493,@— 50 

Pescagsceeseceees sees — 495,@— 60 

White, MOB. ccccccccccccces — 495¢@— 50 
Oats: 

White, No. 1..... coccxvee 4 = 

Western........ eececesere — 49 @— 43 

Stave Mixed........ Seedenes — 38 @ 39 

NBS: 

Mediums...... gecsecces ow 140 @1 45 

Marrows...... ahacoeeceees 165 @—— 

ee svcctccococecc ee 1H OES 

Green, prime, @push.......—— @ 1.15 

MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 

BR, COG. is oc ccewevcces $— 8 @& — 9 
Shorts, 60 Ibs ...........06 — 80 @ — 8 
Middling, 80 to 100 lbs —30 @ —wWw 
8 aiiicacenpenecavede - 100 @ 1410 
Be WOON cccocceéowcs cones — 35 @ — 87K 
Bcreenings..........sseee- —t0 @ — wv 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 2840 @ 28 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2210 @ 1265 25 


SAY AND STRAW 








Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100lbs $ ——  @8— 90 
Hay, No.2, good, “* “ ,, —— @— 385 
Hay, No.38,medium“ “ ..,.—75 a — 80 
Hay, Shipping - see —70 @ — 15 
Hay, Clover ” “« 4... —60 @ — 70 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“ wee —75 @ — 80 
Btraw, No.1, Kye “ « 4.510 @ 105 
Straw, No.2, Rye “ 6 eee —170 @ — 15 
Straw, Oat “ eee —WO @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Plas owes ceekseéeoeded 00 @ 11 50 
BE BPG. ccccccces 75 @ 10 00 
OS ae 75 @ 14 50 
36 6j4 bcnanaded. te 50 @ 12 00 
Berr: 
Extra India Mess........ 17 50 @ 18 00 
(ERR 12 00 @13 00 
Cur Meats: 
Smoked Hams.......... ° 9¥@ 93¢ 
sd Shoulders........ 5 @ 5g 
Dressep Hogs ..... avwaniaes 5}<@ iy 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs...... ... @ 36 
Prime Creamery, tubs... .. @ 382 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs . @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs...... 12 @ ls 
PDE data ste b hdhs6wee.eb acces es 10 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...... corseccee @ 11K 
Fine State Factory......... «+ secee.. —@ 96 
EERE —@18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 in case........— @4 40 
a , Small size, 4 in case...... — @3 0 
Schweitzer, American, # ib......... mace oe 
LARD. 


Ce ee 


Half bbis..... 








EGGs. 
State and Penn., fresh laid. 








@ 

Western, fresh-laid...... 1544 @ 16 

Canada..._... Gabkchudtubiewsdas' sas 15 @ 154 

COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
VEGETABLES. 

NR... .ticceanenpenkoee -- 150 @ 2 25 

Sweet Potatoes, ver obi........ 2 25 @ 2 50 

Onions, Yellow, per bbl..........2 50 @ 3 25 

Onions, Cnester, ver bbl........ 200 @ 3 25 

Cabbage,L. L.,and Jersey per 100 5 00 @ 7 0 

Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ... -- 50 @— 75 

Kale, Norfolk, per bbi....... --» 100 @1 50 

"OMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 

Apples, Baldwins, ...... ...... —1 50 @ 1 75 
” Greemings.....cccccces —1 62 @ 1 75 
—  , eee 130 @1 75 

Grapes, Concord, per 1D........ —-— @— 8 

Grapes, Catuwba,per case...... 400 @ 4 50 

Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 200 @ 4 50 

sa Jersey, per crate..— 50 @ 1 00 

Peanuts, Va., hand-picked, 

OT EE TK c cccccscccs eow— 6 6% 

9 aE — 38y@— o 

Hickory Nuts, per bush....... 125 @1 75 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 


choice, ll 
" °° * in bags........ 4 
- evaporavea : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 9 
<a 8 
Oherries, patted, 1865... ..........cccccccces 13 
Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-lb. boxes...... 28 
¥ “ : . “ _ ME ree 24 
ane > id “ 4 
—— , } oe 
Dried, Southern, esis extiaw snes 11 @15 


‘“* Unpeeled, 148, and $¢8.1885.4 @ 41¢ 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Ib. boxes 20@22 
Plums, evaporated, 5v Ib. boxes....... Bi ecnace 15 
Raspberries, evaporated, in 25 and £0 Ib. bxs.23 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb. bxs.12 
Blackberries, dried, in 25 and 50 Ib. boxes. .11 


DRESSED VOULTKY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... — 8 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per lb...—14 @— 22 
Chickens, State and Western....—- 9 @— 13 


Snadegieeneakheud nib decades —12 @— 1s 
Nc £6- 66 sénenadennaawemeecne -12 @— 15 
MN vkche scnatcteitbetanessass —8 @-12 





On10, Penn., and W. Va.— 
x, XX, and above, Washed Fleece... .82@36 


0.1 . 86@37 
No. 2. « “ =, .34@35 
New York Stare, Micu., Wis., and Inp.— 
X, and above, Washed Fleece........ 30@32 
No, 1. * © ‘eeeseuns 34@35 
No, 2. -” © ictecunt 33@34 
TUB WASHED. 
Average to Superior.... ............. 82@40 
COMBING WOOL. 
I iis ecb cinncvvecsacne 88@40 
a RE aS 29@30 
a ~ AND ——_ STaTEs,— 
nwashed clothing 
- combing t 19@25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 





Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... $38 00@40 00 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 37 00@40 00 


Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 00@35 00 
U.S. Phosphate.............. 29 00@31 00 
Ground Bone..............+ 31 00@383 50 
Crescent Bone.............. 29 00@31 60 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 00@50 00 
oS Oy 47 00@50 00 
CO OE aa 32 
Baugh & Sons’ pea 

Tobacco Fertilizer........... 30 00@35 00 

Raw Bone Superphosphate, 
per 2,000 Ibs............. Su 00@35 00 

Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
BETO TB. occcccsccece 25 00 

Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
aE a 80 00 


Corn «e 
Vegetable “ 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
A. L. Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.... 
Alkaline Phosphate.......... 
Cohcentrated Plant Food.... 
H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. ....... esas 
Wheat = ‘jtnccadninee 
Nd een 
AA Ammoniated Superphos- 
phate Fertilizer........ ° 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
Williams, Clark & Co.'> Special- 
ties : 


Bee SSak 


SSS S88 Sssse 


83 855 


Americus Bone Superphosphate 
Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash...... .... ‘ 
Americus Pure Bone Meal.... 
ASHES.—We quote 4@4% cents for 
5@5% for P -arl. 
= 


SReaes 
esssss ss 









-_ GOOD NEWS TO_ | 
GREATAMERICAN iL A b IES! 


ever 
voffered. Now's your time to get 
up oraers for eur ceiebrated 
Teas and Coffees. and secure 
peautiful Gold pane, or Mose 
China Tea Set, or dsome 
Decorated Gold Band Moss Kose 
id Band Moss 

dress 





; Dinner Set, or Gol 
Decorated louet Set. For fuil particulars ad 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box, 288. $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York 


FIRST-CLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


gl gto gy ae 
VAN DERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY 


10 Fulton, and 16 18 Dutch Street, New York. 











Insurance. 
INSURANCE JOURNALISM. 


AT a meeting of the Insurance Journal- 
ists’ Association, not long ago, the report 
of a committee appointed to consider what 
action should be taken in view of a slan- 
derous charge against the association was 
made occasion for a declaration of its 
principles and purposes. In somewhat 
stilted phrase it was declared ‘that 
the primal allegiance of the _ insur- 
ance journal is due to the principles 
of insurance as evolved by study, in- 
vestigation, and practice; that the journal 
is not properly an organ of insurance com- 
panies, and that any subordination of prin- 
ciple to patronage makes such publication 
ineffective, worthless, and corrupt.” This 
and the other “‘ declarations” reported are 
excellently ideal; so is the remark in the 
preamble that ‘‘this ascociation is of a 
higher character than any journal in its 
membership,” which can be made to appear 
possible only by supposing that the asso- 
ciation of journals aims at a higher plane 
than any of its members have yet reached. 

There is now scarcely a branch of pro- 
duction or of exchange which has not its 
special organ. If one could be found with- 
out a publication to *’ represent” it, some- 
body would promptly move to meet the 
supposed want. What is the use of all 
these ‘*trade” papers? Take one of the 
oldest and most prosperous of them, the 
Tron Age, for example. ‘To assume that it 
serves well nobody but its owner, because 
its public is not a real and general one, 
would both misconceive a fact and mis- 
draw an inference. It is undoubtedly true 
(the exceptions being admitted) that the 
Age does not reach the users and consumers 
ot hardware, and that perhaps the large 
majority of them are unaware of its exist- 
ence; and hence it follows that consumers 
are not influenced in the usual way by ad- 
vertiaing in it; yet it would be a very 
superficial view to fail to see that the ad- 
vertisements reach the sellers of hardware, 
who are the buying agents of the consum- 
ers, and thus have their effect. Probably 
some advertisements—among them some 
standing ‘‘ cards’—could be found in the 
Age which the advertisers do not expect to 
return anything They may retain these be- 
cause of habit, or because others do so, or 
because there is a tacit obligation to support 
a publication admittedly of large and per- 
haps indispensable value in its capacity of 
circulator of trade news. It will be granted, 
we presume, that a hardware dealer could 
not obtain such class news through general 
aod miscelianeous publications, if he sub- 
scribed for them by the hundred. 

Another pat iilustration occuys to us in 
the trade paper called the Railroad Gazette. 
Perhaps the bulk of its advertisements 
stand on the same footing as those 
above-mentioned, and are to be ex- 
piained in the same way; but there are ad- 
vertisements of railroaus direct—and not 
time-tables, bu: mere business cards—which 
are susceptible of no such explanation. 
It evidently can be of no material money 
value for the Northwestern Railroad, for 
instance, to have its ** business card” ia- 
serted in a newspaper, especially in one 
having no generul circulation, and 
hence unlikely to reach the traveling 
public or tne freight-sbipping pubic. It 
cannot be that .he Gazette is expected to 
fawn upon corporativus which **patronize” 
it, and assail those which refuse to do so; 
for it is rather remarkable among trade 
journals tor its actual disregard of such 
considerations. We take it—and do not 
hoid the fact as discreditable to cither the 
railroaas or the admirable and useful jour- 
nal in questiou—that such advertisements 
are a pleasant and courteous method of 
sustaining the paper. It is the fact, we 
believe, that some large railroads take a 
considerable number of copies of the Ga- 
zette reguiarly for their employés, Tuis is 
done as they provide libraries anu reading- 
rooms, plans of insurance, and aid in 
sickness, etc. It is aictated by enlightened 
self-interest, and 18 worth while, in every 
way and tor all concerned. Whocver 
doubts that such puluicatious are of gen- 
eral benefit, and that we have not better 
railway service because of their existence, 
is not well-informed yet about them. 

‘Yo insurance journalism also tuese con- 
siderations in good measure apply. ‘laking 
the nearest iliustration at bang, probably Lo 
intelligent man would suppoge that the card 
of we Aftna Fire in the Weekly Underwriter 
direcily leads to the issue of u single policy 
| that company. Ou anotner page, tue 

etropolitan Life cails for agents; perhaps 
it gels some thus, apd perhaps bot; yet 
nobody would say that is not a rational 
way of seeking them. In like manner anu 
extent as the journals of ovher trades repre- 
sent merchanuise and gu to the dealers, who 
are the buying brokers for the consumers, 
tne Underwriter ana its tellow journals are 
intermediaries and reach tue agents. As 
tuings are, Lhe CoMpany Cannot sel: its in- 
surance witvout the ageat, and through the 
insurance journal, as one medium, it 








a , 
ee 


reaches him. In reaching him, and t 
reaching him, it Gesstens reaches oo 
sumer, although the latter never knows of 
the journal’s existence. Hence it would be 
commercially incorrect to say that adver. 
tising in this class of publications has no 
money return, and commercially impossible 
to ascertain by any of the ordinary methods 
how great that return approximately is, 

If we inquire into the intrinsic merit 
and usefulness of these publications, the 
best of them must be given an almost un. 
stinted praise. The ter—as we 
were just speaking of 11—is certainly what 
its sub-title claims, an insurance news. 
paper, and with energy and outlay fills g 
place which all other publications com. 
bioed would not, on their present lines 
make good. It would be invidious not to 
mention also the loss-statistics of the 
Chronicle, which have become the recog. 
nized best authority. Undoubtedly these 
journals—ana it would be unfair to distin. 
guish these two as being exclusively en. 
tiled to rank as useful—are of great value 
to underwriting, both in the disseminauon 
of news and in the discussior of principles, 
How far they are personally appreciated 
and read by company officers, there is no 
way of knowing; but there is no officer so 
Sage, -¢Xperienced, Or busy that he may 
not profitably give them atiention, or that 
he Can aitord to entirely neglect them. We 
have no more doubt that in:urance journal 
are of benefit to the uuaerwniting profes. 
si0u and the public, and hence justify 
Uneir existence, than that Tue INDEPENDENT 
is Ol some service tu public morais. 

But the insurance journal dves not reach 
the puplic? True; aud in this hes tne vice 
of insurance journalism; if it criticises, it 
must still look for support to the compa- 
nies and men criticised. Appeal to the 
puolic is unavailing; tor the public disre- 
gard it. Tuis is what ds, not what oughito 
be; for, if insurance were bought with in- 
lelligence and inquiry, men would not ig- 
nore, on the plea ot lack of any interest to 
them, the cfifuris at instruction of journals 
Wuich woula most ; laaly, if any encour. 
agement were given tuem, work directly 
with the general public as regular readers, 
We should reaily like to know—and if an 
data come to us will publish it—how 
many of the large insurance buyers who 
read or advertise in THE INDEPENDENT pay 
any regard to insurance journuis or eve 
have more than general knowledge of theit 
existence; or, further, how many make 
any intelligent examination Of the subject 
ot insurance and do not leave all to tneir 
brokers. There is also one class of men, 
we cannot help addiag, who ought 
to take, and caretully read, the best 
insurance journals—tbe writers on the 
daily and miscellaneous press; they reach 
the general public, who aceept their guid- 
ance and are often misied by them. In 
sight from our own windows is the build- 
ing of a daily which once averred that only 
a small part of the money paid to life com- 
panies ** ever’’ returns lo the members, and 
of at least one other that is generally quick 
to paint insurance in dark colors. ‘1 he mis- 
conception which makes juries novoriously 
blind to one side in all insurance litigation 
and 1s largely the source of ** valued-pvlicy” 
laws is abetted, if not originated, by wiong 
writing in the general press, by men who 
are probably ill-intormed rather than 
malicious. it is perhaps one of the inci- 
dental misfortunes of impersonality in 
journalism. But it is at Jeast untortunate 
that uhe general public ignore the men who 
could and would serve them,and are reached 
by others whose sometimes misleading in- 
competence might be removed if they would 
give up the idea that insurance journalism 
is necessarily parasitic. 

In some iustances it is actually so. The 
vice of not reaching the pubiic 1s the effee- 
tual temptation of some men, and the ef- 
feci\uai opportunity of others, to favor or 
atlack, according to their idea of which 
course will yield the larger **suppurt.” An 
illustration occurs of one publisher of an 
insurance journal who, by his own person- 
ai aumission, opened fire on a certain com- 
pany, because its secretary had failed, on 
one occasion, to treat hun with suitable 
personal respect. It happens that the 
company was thoroughly open to crilicisi; 
but the motive was not healthy. With 
drawal of advertising is the proved occa- 
sion of persistent attack, in other cases, 
and too many journals in tne field are no- 
torious blackmailers, serving no one but 
their owners. Moreover, the whole nul- 
ber is quite too large, there being maby 
which are supported by insurance buyers 
witnout rendering useful return; such 
would not be unpleasantly missed, and 
Ought to be snuffed out. A firm retusa 
especially if a concerted one—on the part 
company managers to support them wo 
soon dispose of them, and the acted-on rule 
should be that no journal be sustained 
which has not better reason for existence 
than that its proprietor ‘must live.” Lt 1920 
our part to name those which such a rule 
would remove; everypody connected with 
insurance knows and can identify some : 
them. But we may add that tne ** altack- 
er.” is one which may fairly be put on in- 
vestigation of its mght to live, and = 
company managers who encourage sac wd 
buyig their work not only forget th 
own auty but heip lower tue ane 
insurance journaism and nourish ¥ 
may in time return to plague their own 
bosoms, 
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Massachusetts “Inu Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


85 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
f£very policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V- B. EDGERLY, President. 





THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMERT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year Ending Dec. 3st, 1886. 


Amount or LEDGER ASSETS January 





Tat, 1088... ..cccccccscccccccccccee ecccccceccce 855,537,720 66 
HENRY S LEE, Vice-rresident. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretarv INCOME. 
Premium.......-.cscsecs+ sseee $13,461,679 22 
MANHA | | AN Li FE Interest and Rents, etc......... 8,128,373 91 16,590,053 12 
5 72,127,773 79 
Pn NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
The ual Premium atthe Age of 30 will be $30 18 
At = end of the twenty years the Company Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 
while sara to she baaee nD can. 5 cwesequueus $570 00 a a . 84,273,191 28 
ared. a years = the net cost of Dividends, Surrender Values, ‘and. Annu- 
or or al.58 for 61,900 30 ~y —¥" be e yper. : if the Solicy iatekadene: ae Dimmiieaceercuwe pales sealants 2,620,089 09 
not surrendered at the end of the 20 years, = ep 
comes & ‘baid-up policy of 81, 005. Any other Di Endowments. .....--.seeeesesee = 245,458 68 
These in the same proportions. but are fixed ina | Total Paid Policyholders........87.138.689 05 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- | pividend on Te ssnisnainisrecianss 7,00v 0 


while e being payable in the event of the death of the 


Cash or Paid-up Value_ being cesitinee by 
the terms of the New Vork La 
For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 
i ee 10 and 15 year plans, write to or apply at the 
office. 








J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE. Secretary. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $1°,392,531 21 
HENRY C. BROWN, ea a, Saas 

PURELY MUTUAL. 


Annual returns of surplus. imsuran: 
Policies aon forfeiting tor for their value. at net cost, 
Agents wanted. App 

PS STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


cama Com: TINENTAL 
ae via INSUR 
OF manveceD 
Conn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS 
ent. 


s7 A.S WINCHESTER 
< Vice-president. 
R. } 2. BEECHER. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York. 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 
U. P. FRALEIGH. Sec, GEO. H. BURFORD, Act’y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 


All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause after three years 
th Claims paid at orce as scon as satisfactory 
Proofs are received at the Home Office. 
Absolute security, combined with the largest liber. 
many assures the popularity and success of this Com- 


ar _All torms of Tontine Policies issued 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Benz. F. Stevens, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Sec 


ASSOLE... .cccceessee- ooreee- 817,846,546 65 
Liavilities.................- 15,238.3 6116 
Total Surplus........... 82. 607.785 49 49 


rat attention of the public * —_, to the New 

eature in Lite Insurance ee aor y this Com- 

pany, of of issain: Endowment Polic Po tole fo for yh the 
¢ premium ore c 


















for whole Life Pol- 
bo These eerentas tn the Aanual distri- 
setts hon orfei ture fi 


surren 
oma ~ nad ind ‘paid up insurance values in. 


phlets ex Tanatory of t! Feature may 
application at Com: = <DEt . 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


Commissions, Advertising, Postage and 


I icevctencecesenctocsesecees exe -» 1,427,282 3 
General Expenses. ...........cceces ceeeeeeee 1,802,118 6 
State, County, and City Taxes............. 165,169 84 

810,040,259 94 
Net Cash Assets, Dec. 3ist, 
i iedceceensivesepmecses evececees 862,087,513 85 
i oeleietliisionmeniameenmnnell 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and Mortgager.........0.-ssseresseee $16,588,332 
New York Rea) Estate, including the 
Equitable Building and purchases un- 
Get 1OFOCOSUTC, .....00000scccccecsersceess 8,360,782 62 


United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, end other Investments.......... 26,416,269 94 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks 
(market value, $1,969,667).......e0000.+++- 1,420,476 
Rea! Ketate outside the Btave of New 
York, includine purchases under fore- 
closure and Society's Buiidings in other 
CHIH ...eeee-cenee o0ee coccccccece 
Cash 1p Banks and Trust Companies, at 
interest: and in transit (since received) 4,878,078 81 
Due from Agents on account of Pre- 


4,255,286 36 


Mic icomicnsteusircnm sslepeadidaeaeinins 168,289 27 
0,087,518 88 

Market value of Stocks and Bonds over oom 
DOSE WHBRG, 2.0 0c cccccccccvescterss coveccces 2,193,864 03 


Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 614,611 6 
Premiums due and in process of collec- 
tion (less premiums paid in advance 





GRO MBB) ccvcceccccccccccccccccccccesccccscecce 896,344 00 
Deferred Premiums............-- eoccvcccccs 1,261,054 Ou 
Total Assets, December 3ist. 

BEE. vc cecciccosvacs Ghbsnaenencacesl $66,553.387 50 


I hereby certify that, after a personal examination 
of the securities and accounts described in the fore- 
going statement, Ifind the same to be true and cor- 
rect as stated, 

Jouw A. MoCaLu, JR.. Comptroller 


ToTAL LtUBILITrEs, including legal Re- 
serve on all existing policies (4 per cent. 


cccketeenssssccecestescceces sees 852,691,148 87 
Total undivided Surpius, over Four + ne 
percent, Reserve.............. $13,862,239 13 


Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin generaFelassis $5,145,539 13 
(Of which the proportion contributed (as 

computed) by Policiesin Tontineclassis 8,716,700 00 


Upon the New York State Standard,4s per 
cent., the Surplusis, as computed, $17,- 
495,329.40.) 





We certify to the correctness of the above calcula 
tion ofthe reserve and surplus. From this surplus 
the usual dividends will be made, 


Gxo. W. PHILLIPs, . 
J. G. Van CIE, { Actuaries 


New Assurance written in 


iinvesenes eore . $96,011,378 00 
Total Outstanding “Ascure 
ee Roe $357.338,246 00 


Increase of Premium Lncome.$1,430,319 00 
facrease of Surplus................83.378,622 U3 
Increase ot Assets..................88,391,461 96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
James W. Alexander, John A. Stewart, 

Louis Fitzgerald. John D. Jones, 

Henry A. Hurlbut. Robert Lenox Kennedy 
Genry G. Marquand. Eugene Kelly, 

William A. Wheelock, Cornelius N. Bliss, 


Genry Day. George C. Magoun, 
Marcellus Hartley, William B. Kendall, 
John Sloane, Samuel Borrowe, 


Henry M. Alexander, 
Chauncey M. Depew, 
Charles G. Landon, 
Henry 8. Terbell, 


B. Williamson, 
William Walker, 
George W. Carleton, 
E. W. Lambert, 


INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD; MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agenciee, 271 Broad way, N. Y.; 223 Wasuington 8t., 
Boston; 512 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





THE 


Americ’) 


Instr’ace 


co.. 
Philadelphia. 


can SEVENTY: _SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

Seen Wiior seinenrence, unadjusted iccaes ‘ 
and all cl peseocescos coesece 1,070,610 92 

GUTPIMG.cccccs..coccccesccccccesece . 447,321 18 


$1, 917.932 06 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY. President 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 











operas (Betalact me Bet congue oi 
ntinenta rooklyn, cor. Court and Mon‘ 
Buildings: | aud No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance....... *2,.263,427 88 
(ot which for Inland Marine, 855,969 52) 


Reserve. ample for allciaims... 553,171 26 
Capitat paid inin cash............ 1.000.000 UU 
SOE FRI. 6s ccxwsesobicscecessinctes 1.358.879 85 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1886...85,177,478 v9 


This company conducts its business under the 
Restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
wo Sufety Funds together equal $1.2uU0,0U0 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORA, President. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JANUARY 23D, 1886. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st December, 1885. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1885, to 8ist December, 1885.......... $3,856,618 66 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 


TaDUAry, 16BS.....ccccccessssccccscscccccccce 1,000,085 10 
Total marine premiums,,........ ceceeeesee 85,196,148 76 
=—smeneeses 
Premiums mar«ed off from Ist January, 
1885, to 8ist December, 1885............+6+- $3,770,004 80 
Losses paid during the same 
period... éoceuens .. $1,91b,920 67 
Returns of premiums and< ex- 
PRRGRR, 2000-- cccsccecsee coscece $776,713 43 42 





The company has the following assets, 
viz; 
United States and State of New York 
stock, city, bank and other stocks....... $9,024,685 00 
Loans secured by stocks and otherwise... 1,438,600 00 
Real estate and claims due the company, 
estimated at.. eve seeees 580,000 00 
Premium notes and bills receivable... ° 1,548,143 56 
Caskd tee BARE. .000cccccvccccccccgosececvscoscce 228,897 88 
AMOUDE, occ cccrccccccces: cecccccsrseccsces 812,740,326 46 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1881 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
second of February next, from which da‘e all interest 
thereon wili cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 
Sist December, 185, for which tertificates will be 
issued on end after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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STATEMENT 


OF 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
RICHARD A, McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1885. 


BETES. 0 5 cc cnssssccssccnveccee « 





eocccccvec-coccee -.-8108,908,967.51 
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Thomas 8. Young, 
Robert Bliss, 
Daniel D. Lord, 


George De F. L. Day. 
Wm. Alexander, 
Parker Handy, 

Oliver Ames, 

Eustace C, Fitz, 

8. H. Phillips, 

Boston. 
Thomas A. Biddle, 
George H. Stuart, 

T. DeWitt Cuyler, 





Philadelphia 


B.F. Randolph, 
J. ¥F. De Navarro, 
Jobn . McCook, 
W. Whit-wricht, 
Alans on 1ra<k, 
E. Boudiaot Coit, 
William M. Bliss, 
C. B. Alexander, 
Edward W. Scott. 





Henry R. Wolcott, 





No. Amount, No. Amount. 
Policies and 7. ow in Policies and Annuities in 
force, Jan. 1st, 1885 . 114.865 | $351,815,941 07 force, Jan. 1st, 1886 ....| 120,952 | $368,981.441 36 
Risks Assumed .......... 14,334 46,507,139 16 || Risks Terminated........ 8,247 29,341,688 87 
129,199 | $398,323.080 23 129,199 | $398,223,080 23 
Dr. Revenue Account, Cr. 
To Balance from last account...... - om 009.913 08 || B id to Policy-Holders: 
We aii s550dbcecenwee 14,768,901 93 ” End dowments & 
‘* Interest ond Rents 5,446,052 35 hased Insurances. $5,270,116 34 
Dividends and Annui- 
ee 3.211,900 00 
Deceased Lives...... 5,920,083 56 
$14,402,049 90 
5 Gas isions and | 
mmissions an 
—e Shean 84 
SE ck sb anesdhten : Ft oe » 
Expenses............ 
—————_ 2.487,200 #& 
* om on Stocks and Bonds 
ARR te Rectan pet oe 469,882 87 
“ Bal to new Buccdceons 90,865,644 11 
$117,224,867 36 $117,224,867 36 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
To Reserve for policies in force or By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 
eB Ag seithhesensee ace’ Srenoenees 00 IED 5 v0dnau>caxeas—co~ $40,228, 16 
“ Premiums received in advance . 50,080 73 “ United States and other Bonds.. 30,366,104 00 
“ Surplus at four per cent........ 5,012,683 78 “ Loans on Collaterals............ é 
Oi cntctescecatshattanse 10,992,720 45 
* Cash in Banks and Trust - 
atinterest........ jvent 2,619,643 21 
oad SS SIRS 7,329 
” ane deferred and in tran- 
Ciena vewebes enGonesesdcesns > Meee 
Gs se nateckdycaeedcdetona 80,550 29 
$108,908,967 51 $108,908,967 51 














1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a Dividend will be apportioned as usual. 
New York, January 20, 1886. 
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Old and 3 Houng. 


THE MUSICAL WOOING OF 
CHAFL McCRAY. 


BY W. W. FINK. 


MI- 





Sure Pat, it’s the truth 
That the happiest youth 
Who eer winked at the mornin’ is Michael 
McCray. 
For I’ve won the complaitest, 
The ehweeteet and nairest 
Colleen that’s adornin’ ould Erin to-day. 


I aaid to her: ‘*Darlint, 
The invious starlint 
Is tryin’ to practice yer music, me dear! 
The nightengale’s singin’ 
Sets all the world ringin’ 
In praise of its beauty. But faix! could he 
hear 


Ye deliver wan note 
From yer quiverin’ throat 
He’d perish wid milody’s shweet epilipsy, 
And aiven the raven 
Would be afther laivin’, 
For fear wid yer music bis soul would grow 
tipsy !” 


Then rippled ber laughter : 
** Och, Mike! Are ye daft, or 
Is it nothin’ ye love but a musical note? 
Arral! Cease from yer sportin’ ! 
Was iver sich courtin’? 
Do ye think that I carry me heart in me 
throat?” 


1 feltme soul sinkin’ ; 
But suddenly thinkin’ — 
‘I know where yer heart is, me darlinot,” 
séz I. 
Sez she, “ If se’re knowin’, 
Why can’t ye be showin’ 
Yer knowledge by methods more manly, me 
b’y!” 
** Me b’y”! Oh! the shplindor 
Of hearin’ the tinder 
Ixpression! And, claspin’ her delicate waist, 
I cried: ‘Me life’s treasure 
I'll show ye wid pleasure : 
Yer heart’s in the ring of me homage em- 
braced !” 
Omana, NEB. 





gp 


BURGLARS IN PARADISE.* 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 








Vi. 
THE BURGLARY. 

Ir is matter uf familiar observation that 
great truths are epidemic. Discoveries go 
intheatmosphere. The conditions of intel- 
lectual climate, which lead the human 
mind to work in a given direction at a 
given time and place, compel the other 
human mind across the world or across the 
village to the same intuition, inspiration, 
or deduction, at the corresponding season. 
While the ladies in the parlor were count- 
ing out their money, the servants in the 
kitchen of the Old Maids’ Paradise, if not 
strictly eating bread and honey (dough- 
nuts, to be precise, by means of which 
Puelvir was in the habit of bribing Zero to 
share with her the burdens of domestic 
life)—Puelvirand Zero were conducting the 
following dialogue. 

Zero had wandered in, with something 
on what he called his mind. But Zero was 
naturally reticent. 

‘* Puelvir,” he said, after the sixth dough- 
tnu had lubricated his reserve, ‘‘ where 
does she keep her money?” 

** Who put you up to that?” asked Corona, 
dropping a goblet, and giving the boy a 

ook which would have done justice to 
Matthew Launcelot when he saw the 
peddler. 

‘*T heerd some boys up-street sayin’ she 
must have a sight. They asked me where 
she kep’ it,” replied Zero, in his listless, 
honest, stupid way. 

** You just tell’em,” said Puelvir, ‘‘ she 
aint got none. Never has none. She’s 
poor, Miss Corona is, only she’s too proud 
to let on. You tell ’em I said so.” 

** Yes,” said Zero, gently. ‘‘I'll tell ’em 
you said so.” 

** She keeps all her money in New York,” 
added Corona, nonchalantly. ‘* When 
she’s got a bill-to pay she has just enough 
come on to pay that bill, and pays it right 
away before supper. She has it come by 
ex——. It comes by telephone. All her 
money comes by special arrangement with 
the Telephone Company. It’sa new in- 





vention they have; her brother he got ’em 
to do it for her. They don’t do it for any- 
body else. Why, she’s so hard up she has 
to borry of me. I lent her two dollars 
yesterday; Miss Mary’sthe same. She had 
to get fifty cents of me to pay the banana 
man. All your wages and mine come by 
telephone, and there can’t nobody get the 
cash of ’em but herself. That’s what she 
bought a horse for; to go over to get ’em, 
she has to go so often. You just tell them 
boys, now; won’t you?” 

‘*Yee—es,” drawled Zero, ‘‘if they arx 
me, I'll tell ‘em. I thought myself she 
must keep as much as twenty-six or seven 
dollars in the house. But I'll tell ’em.” 

But Coroua and Mary in the parlor were 
consulting in whispers. The*bond of the 
Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. lay upon Corona’s 
lap. 

Mary suggested that they telegraph to 
Mr. Thumb to come over and get it that 
night; she thought it would be such a re- 
lief. But Corona replied that Mr. Thumb 
lived in North East Carriesquall, and that 
the telegraph had not reached—in fact, 
would never reach—to North East Car- 
riezquall. They were in for it, she said, 
and must harbor that bond to-night, at all 
events. Neither of the ladies felt any fear 
of anything happening to the bond, unless, 
as Mary said, the house took fire; but 
the novelty of sleeping in the house with a 
registered bond oppressed them. It was as 
if they had too much company, and no 
spare room. 

**I wish I'd asked the broker where to 
put it,” observed Corona. ‘* He might have 
known.” 

** What 7s the I. O. U.?” asked Mary, 
meditatively. ‘‘ What does it stand for?” 
**T don’t know,” confessed Corona. 
‘*And what is Yankosell? What does 
that mean?” 

“IT did know tkat,’’ said Corona, bright- 
ening. ‘‘ But I’ve forgotten.” 

‘*Doesn’t anybody know?” asked Mary. 
‘*T never heard of anybody that did,” 
said Corona. ‘‘I dare say the Treasurer 
does. Tll ask Tom. What should you 
think of putting this bond in the parlor 
stove: pipe?” 

But Mary objected that it might bea 
cold northeast storm iu the morning, and 
Puelvir might light a fire. Mary suggested 
taking a few nails out of the carpet and 
slipping it under. But Corona thought that 
had been tried too often. She believed the 
house always did take fire when that was 
done. 

They discussed the question of hiding it 
behind the books in the library; but Co- 
rona’s sea-side library consisted of a book- 
case with two shelves, and a top that held 
the dictionary. Corona proposed taking 
the bond to her own bedroom; but Mary 
said that was tempting Providence to com- 
mit a murder. Mary added that she thought 
this was a very dangerous way to live 
—without any man about; and that she 
had a letter from Mr. Sinuous, saying he 
wanted her to come home this week. 

Corona asked if it seemed to be any 
easier living without a woman about? But 
Mary did not see force in what she con_ 
sidered a feeble joke cast at a serious 
matter. 

She talked a great deal that evening 
about the loneliness of Corona’s unpro- 
tected life. 

‘‘Unprotected fiddle-de-dee!” said Co- 
rona, with more spirit than politeness. 


After much conversation and contempla- 
tion, it was decided how to dispose of the 
registered bond of the Fee Fi Fum and I. 
O. U., for that one night; and Mr. Thumb 
would be on the spot early on that 
‘*Day after to-morrow” to which a sin- 
gle night’s repose would now swiftly bring 
this excited and wearied family. The bond 
was put into a drawer in Corona’s desk, 
which stood at the head of the sofa in 
the parlor—a natural and suitable place, 
which both ladies approved of. Corona 
locked the drawer, and took the key, and 
said they would say nothing to anybody— 
not even to Puelvir. They locked up the 
house with their usual fidelity ; perhaps with 
a little more than that; but nothing was 
done about clothes-lines, or the hose, or 
hot water, or any of those modern improve- 
ments in burglar alarms, because that 
would involve expleining to Puelvir that 


‘deef,” said Puelvir, carelessly. ‘‘Or mebhe 


a $500 registered bond. They were all tired 
and went early to bed. 

*“Where is Matthew Launcelot?” asked 
Corona,remembering, at half-past nine, that 
she had not seen the dog that evening. 

‘*I don’t know whether he’s dead or 


he mought be tired wrastlin with that 
scented soft-soap peddler; but I can’t wake 
the critter nohow. He just dropped down 
alongside the Albert biscuit box in the 
China closet, with one of his paws—see!— 
laid acrosst that piece of green-check he 
brought home, and there he lays. He’s 
ben asleep since ever he come home. I 
tried to wake him to put him to bed; but 
you mought as well set out to wake Methu- 
selah’s mother-in-law. It aint no moral 
use.” 

‘** Poor little fellow!” said Corona idly. 
‘‘He does seem tired. Let him sleep.” 

But Mary’s mind continued to dwell on 
Corona’s unprotected situation. Mary’s 
mind sometimes worked in a way peculiar 
to herself. When Corona was passing into 
her first cool dream, at the close of that 
warm and worried day, she was startled by 
bearing her door open (it was not locked) 
and Mary glided in, with all ber long, 
bright hair down over her ruffled and em- 
broidercd night-dress, looking in the moon- 
light (for it was moonlight) like a lovely 
etchipg on mellow Japanese paper. 
‘**Corona,” said Mary, ‘“‘I just came in 
to ask a question. What has ever become 
of —— y’ 

She named a name at which Corona’s 
placid, healthy heart gave one bound, and 
then stood still. 

** He’s out West somewhere, I believe,” 
she answered, with magnificent careless- 
ness. 

“Oh!” said Mary. ‘‘I didn’t know but 
you’d kept that up somehow, and not cared 
to talk about it.” 

**T don’t know what has become of him, 
I'm sure,” replied Corona. ‘‘I did not 
think it best to keep avytbing up.” 

‘*T always thought you made a mistake, 
dear,” said Mary, stooping to kiss herin 
the faint light. Her pretty hair fell over 
Corona’s face, as she stooped. ‘‘I hoped 
you hadn’t cut everything entirely off.” 

‘* Atropos cuts,” said Corona, laughing— 
as women laugh when they wouldn’t cry 
for the world, and all that is therein. 
‘* All we do is to look on. Don’t get to 
thinking about my old flirtations, Mollie, 
at this time of night. There! Go back to 
bed, you pretty creature, and go to sleep.” 
So Mary did; but Coronalay long awake; 
too long; so long that she was quite spent 
at last from sleeplessness and for other 
reasons, and slept, when she slept, almost 
as heavily as M@tthew Launcelot down be- 
low there, prone by the Albert biscuit box, 
with one paw across the green-checked 
mouthful of the peddler’s pantaloons. 


They had a late breakfast next morning, 
and the little family collected leisurely. 
Mary and Puelvir were in excellent spirits; 
but Corona felt tired, and Matthew Launce- 
lot was depressed and non-committal. He 
still slept a good deal, and treated his 
breakfast of mackerel] and griddle-cakes 
with an ill-concealed contempt. 

The ladies were still at the breakfast- 
table, talking lazily; Corona had sent 
word to Zero to have the Lady of Shalott 
brought round to the clothes-post at ten 
o’clock; Mary had said that she believed 
she must go home before Sunday; she had 
just asked what time Mr. Thump was 
coming for his ready money, when Puelvir 
flung open the kitchen door without cere- 
mony, and rushed into the dining-room. 

‘* Land, land, land, land!” cried Puelvir, 
‘* Somebody’s broke in!” 

‘* Broken in where?” asked her mistress, 
without interest. Puelvir’s burglars were 
becoming an old story. 

‘*Broke in here/ That there two-foot 
winder is smashed in. I never see it till 
this minute; and oneof my squash-pies is 
ate, and some tomayto-sauce. There’s 
-been burglars in this house, this livin’ 
night as I say these words, or I’m a widder 
with five, and left with a property!” 

Corona and Mary looked at each other. 
Corona turned pale, but she commanded 
herself. She felt ina confused way that 
some one must command somebody. She 





pushed back her chair quietly, went into 








*Copyrighted, 1886, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 


they were sleeping in the same house with 


Every drawer in the desk but one was 
taken out and overturned. A mélange of 
letters and grocers’ books lay upon the 
floor. The drawer, which had not been 
taken out was the one which had contained 
the $500 registered bond. It was quite 
empty. 

The first thing which Corona did was to 
call Puelvir—the only creature in the world 
on wh»m she really depended. Instinct 
went out to that one in the tension of 
emergency. She briefly explained to Puel- 
vir the dreadful fact. Puelvir herself 
yurned very pale; then the color came and 
came in waves over her gaunt, high- 
cheeked, homely face. 

‘* Miss Corona, if you’d told me, I'd ba set 
up all night Jong to watch your property! 
And you know I would!” 

But Puelvir’s rebuke stopped here, for 
that moment and for all time. She felt that 
ber mistress had been punished enough. 
The three women shut and locked the 
doors and searched the house; but the 
bond was gone. They sifted the mass of 
papers with terrible conscientiousness; but 
the bond was gone. Puelvir would seize 
on something, and say, ‘Aint this it, 
now?” and Corona would reply that that 
was last year’s fish bill. Mary would say 
she believed she had found it, and Corona 
would say: ‘‘That? Oh! that’s nothing 
but an offer from a widower.” Then 
Mary would snatch up something else and 
say this must be it, and Corona would 
admit that it was a rejected Sunday-school 
book from a New Orleans firm. Then 
Puelvir would declare she’d got it now, 
and Corena would shake her head and file 
away her fire-insurance -policy. Once 
Corona thought she had found the bond 
herself; but it proved to be Tom’s doctor’s 
bill for the baby from New Year’s to April 
Fool’s Day. The values were so nearly 
equivalent that the mistake was natural. 
But the bond was gone. They looked up 
the stove-pipe; they ripped the carpets; 
they took every book out of the book-case 
(this was Mary’s idea); but the bond was 
gone. They examined the pantry, and the 
two-foot window, the squash pie plate 
and the tomato dish. But the bond was 
gone. A red lead pencil and a piece of 
tobacco lay upon the wood-pile. These 
were the only traces left by the burglar. 
The front door was found unlocked. The 
intruder had entered by the wood-shed 
window, helped himself to the larder, wan. 
dered freely about the lower story of the cot- 
tage, passed safely by Matthew Launcelot, 
who had offered no personal objeetions— 
‘Where is that dog, now?” asked 
Corona, in a voice destitute of affection. 


‘* Layin’ on your white muslin wrapper— 
the one 1 just done up—in your bed-room, 
sleepin’ like a cherubim on a mopyment,” 
said Puelvir. ‘‘ He’s slep like the sperits 
of the just made perfect ever since I shuvoed 
him out the china closet come breakfast 
time.” 

The burglar, it seemed, having passed 
by this dangerous animal without peril, had 
leisurely rummaged the contents of the 
table-drawers—(Corona was convinced that 
he had read the widower’ slove-letter by the 
circumstantial evidence of a little whiff of 
cigar ashes which tumbled out as she 
picked it up)—he had helped himself to the 
$500 bond, comfortably let himself out of 
the front door; and that was all. 

‘¢ Did you lock the drawer?” asked Mary. 

‘‘ Why, yes. Don’t you remember? Here 
is the key in my pocket.” 

‘* Did you lock the upper drawer?” asked 
Puelvir. 

‘‘T never thought of the upper drawer!” 
wailed Corona. 

‘‘And he just pulled it out, and tucked 
his hand into the one below, and took that 
there money out, and no trouble to nobody! 
He warn’t even put to the onconvenience 
of breakin’ a lock to git it!” 

‘Exactly so. That is just what he did,” 
assented Corona. 

She laughed. The thing struck her 80 
that she couldn’t have helped it, if it had 
cost herall she ewned. She rolled over on 
the sofa, and laughed till she cried. 

“She always takes trouble that way,” 
said Mary, without laughing. ‘‘Come 
away, Puelvir, and let us consult what it 
is best todo. Don’t you think I’d better 
telegraph for Mr. Sinuous?” 





her little gray parlor, and up to the desk. 





But there was no doubt about it. The 
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Old Maids’ Paradise, taken by a thief in the 
night, had been ingeniously robbed; and 
that Fee-Fi-Fum and I. O. U. registered 
pond, leased by the X. Y. Z. and Yavkosell, 
was gone. 

Atthis moment Puelvir came in to say 
that the new horse was waiting outside for 
somebody to goto ride with him; Zero was 
tryin’ to make the critter eat an apple-tart 
anda piece of cold tongue; and that Mr. 
Thumb was turnin’in the gate, come for 
his ready money.” 

- * * - 

“Take her back, if you want to, Mr. 
Thumb. Take the Lady Betty back, and 
yeep her till you find out if I have any 
money to pay you. You may feel better to 
do so.” 

“You mean, you think I wouldn’t trust 
you with my horse, marm, long’s you 
wanted to keep her on trial, if you like 
her?” 

“Oh! no; we wouldn’t put it so. But 
I'm bankrupt to-day, you see. I can’t give 
you your ready money, as I said I would. 
If { shovld never recover it, | don’t see how 
I’m going to pay for the horse at all. I 
never was robbed before. I cannot form 
any plans.” 

“T cale’lated,” said Mr. Thumb, after a 
silence, ‘‘I cale’lated to leave the mare 
jest where she is till you send her back to 
North East Carriesquall.” 


* - * 


“Oh! you'll recover your bonds,” said an 
umfamiliar voice, with easy assurance. 
“Of course, you'll recover your bond. It’s 
too thin not to be recovered.” 

Corona loosed up in alarm. A strange 

man stood in the parlor. He had entered 
by the back door, strolled tbrough the 
kitchen and the dining-room without the 
most remote traces of what could be called 
hesitation, avd pushed his way, unan- 
nounced, to the ceuter of that little group 
of burgled people. As he spoke, he took 
an easy chair, and made himself at home 
without the superfluity of an invitation. 
After some thought, he removed his hat, 
with the reluctance of a man who is not 
habitually placed where he feels obliged to 
do so; and glanced, agreeably, around 
him. 

** Really,” began Corona, “I haven’t the 
pleasure ”— 

But Puelvir was before her: Pueivir 
made one bound across the room, giipped 
the stranger with both her powerful hands, 

and before the ferocity of her intentions 
cccurred to anybody, shook the man (and 
hewas a big man, too) till his teeth chat- 
tered in his head and his eyes glared from 
their sockets. 

Be you the feller ?” she demanded. ‘‘ Be 
you the burglar that burgled this here 
house?” 

“Why, my dear young woman”— gasped 
the stranger. , 

“Tm not your dear young woman!” re- 
torted Puelvir, virtuously. ‘1 aint no- 
body’s dear young woman. Never was. 
Never will be. Be you the burg—” 

“Look a here,” said the visitor, releasing 
himself with a practiced thrust which sent 
Puelvir sitting down hard upon the rejected 
Sunday-school book and the widower’s 
love-letter. ‘‘I am the Fairharbor police.” 

To be continued. 





A PERIPATETIC PHILOSOPHER. 


BEING AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF A 
TRAMP. 





BY FREDERICK D. STOKEY. 
I. 








“ Waar are you doing there, sir?” 

Thetramp opened his eyes and lazily 
drew himself up toa sitting posture. Sur- 
Veying his interlocutor for a few eeconds, he 
replied : 

“As 


you spoke I was wondering how 
long it 


would be before the owner of this 
charming nook would come to order me to 
Move on. Before that I had been enjoying 
& sun-bath—minus the blue glass.” 

Mr. Stephen Gregory stared at the tramp 
and the tramp stared at him. 
Mr. Gregory's friend, Mr. Philip Burn. 
ham, from the city, indulged in a silent 


chuckle at this evid i 
muttered ent discomfiture, and 


‘Cool, by Jove!” 
tramp caught the sound. 





** As you justly observe,” he replied,calm- 
ly, ‘‘it is cool just at this point. The 
May breeze from the Sound pleasantly 
tempers the rays of the sun, and renders it 
an ideal spot for an afternoon siesta.” 

Thereupon the two friends looked at each 
other for a moment and burst into a hearty 
laugh. 

**One for you, Burnham!” said Mr. Greg- 
ory. ‘* Where do you eome from, my 
man?” 

‘* From going to and fro in the earth and 
walking up and down in it.” 

‘“* Then,” began Burnham, ‘‘you are”— 

‘‘No,” interposed the tramp, with a de- 
precatory wave of the hand, ‘‘ not him, nor 
atramp. I ama philosopher—a peripatetic 
philusopher.” 

“TIT can well believe it,” retursed Mr. 
Gregory, amused by the fellow’s assurance 
and not unwilling to prolong the entertain- 
ment. ‘But philosophers must eat. Have 
you dined yet?” 

‘*]T have not,” the man answered, grave- 
ly. ‘*I never dine in the midd'e of the day. 
It is a barbarous custom.” 

‘*T agree with you,” said Gregory. ‘‘ But 
it’s nearly five o’clock now, and if you'll 
come up to the house, I will see that you 
have a me:].” 

‘* Your invitation is most opportune,” re- 

ied the philosopher, with an inclination 
of the head. ‘I accept it with thanks.” 

Rising to his feet, he added, with a low 
bow: ‘‘I am at your service, gentlemen.” 

The tramp’s clothes were in tbe last stage 
of decay, and his unmated shoes were in 
the condition wherein the wearer is de- 
scribed by the traveling fraternity as ‘‘ go- 
ing round on his uppers.” 

Apart from the dilapidated appearance of 
his attire, he was not an ill-looking fellow. 
He was young, apparently not quite thirty, 
tall and well-knit. He had a prepossessing 
face, immovably grave, although the half 
insolent, half humorous droop of the eye- 
lids and a pucker or two at the corners of 
the mouth, uwakened the suspicion that 
this gravity was but assumed. He had 
short brown hair and a mustache anda 
beard in the stubby stage of growth, and 
more the manner of a hunter long strayed 
from camp and fallen on hard times, than 
of one of those predatory wanderers who 
make life a burden and a terror to lonely 
women in isolated farm-houses. 

And yet he bore unmistakable signs, too,of 
being a votary of ‘‘the road.” The slight 
suggestion of puffiness, coarsening the well- 
formed features, the stealthy, ever-watchfu} 
expression in the corners of the dark eyes, 
the slovenly set of the head, the hang of the 
shoulders, and the heavy and dragging gait 
told their tale in language too plain to be 
misread. 

Going to the kitchen door, Gregory said: 

‘**Tell cook to give this man a good 
meal.” 

And with a nod to the tramp, he and 
Burnham made their way to the dining- 
room, to find the family assembled and din- 
ner awuiting their coming. 

They made their toilets, and had taken 
their seats when Mrs. Gregory, entering 
from the kitchen, asked, in bewildermen:: 

‘*Pray, what is all this that Hannah is 
busy about?” 

*“‘Oh! another of Gregory’s pets,” ans- 
wered Burnham, withashrug. ‘‘ Hestum- 
bled on a tramp sleeping in a corner of the 
grounds. He must needs bring him to the 
kitchen to dine with the servants! He has 
another white elephant on hand. That’s 
all. By the way, it’s Saturday evening, so 
of course he’ll be invited to sleepin the 
bayloft and stay Sunday over.” 


‘* Exactly,” said Stephen Gregory, dryly. . 


“‘T thought so,” continued his friend. 
‘* Now I prophesy one of two things about 
that man. Either he’ll be off bright and 
early Monday morning with such portables 
as he can pick up around the barn and sta- 
bles, or you'll have him lounging round 
here all summer, eating his way through 
your larder and doing nothing but grumble 
at the fare.” 

‘*Not so bad as that, Phil. I guess the 
fellow has been having hard times. It isa 
pity, too, for he—well, he—well, he seems 
too good for the kind of life he is leading. 
He hasn’t half a bad face”— 

‘* A wider expanse of cheek,” interrupted 
Burnham, ‘‘I never before saw accorded 
© one human being.” 


‘* By the way,” said Gregory to his wife, 
taking n° notice of this, ‘‘ just hunt up 
some old clothes. He is in need of them. 
I shouldo’t wonder if he had been well 
brought np; fairly well educated, probably. 
He must have spent some dark hours be- 
fore he reached this pass.” 

Mr. Gregory was a man with a theory. 
He had also a hobby. He lived up to 
both. His theory was that man is, in large 
part, if not altogether, the creature of cir- 
cumstances, and that, given the favorable 
surroundings, the man turns out well, and 
viceversa. His hobby was never to miss the 
chance of helping any one whose case 
seemed so desperate as to be quite beyond 
the possibility of betterment. And when 
his friends bantered him on the occasions 
of his falling an easy prey to some more 
than ordinarily rank impostor, Gregory 
would ca'mly quote from bis favorite 
author: 

** As the gentle Elia says, ‘ Rake not into 
the bowels of unwelcome truth to save a 
halfpenny. It is good to believe him [the 
beggar]. If he be not a'l that he pretend- 
ets, give, and under a personate father of 
a family think, if thou pleasest, that thou 
hast relieved an indigent bachelor.’ ” 

Then his banterers would give him up 
as incorrigible. But in their bearts they 
liked him none the worse for what they 

termed his gullibility. 

‘“*T can’t get that tramp out of my head,” 
resumed Gregory, some little time after- 
ward. ‘I hate to see a life thrown reck- 
lessly to the dogs!” 

‘*Poor fellow,” said Mildred Maynard, 
his wife’s sister, and the fiancée of Burn. 
ham, a slender, stately woman of twenty- 
four or thereabouts. ‘‘I wonder whether 
he has friends!” 

** Now, for goodness sake, Mildred,” said 
Buroham, in a slightly petulant tone, 
**don’t get up another of yourenthusiasms! 
I declare you’re as bad as Steve there. The 
pair of you are wasting sympathy.on a man 
who is doubtless even now calculating the 
probable returns of the game and laying 
plans to play it for all it’s worth.” 

Both Gregory and his sister-in-law were 
about to enter a vigorous disclaimer. 
Sarah, one of the servants, a pretty waiting 
maid, appeared, bearing coffee. Her color 
was hightened, and there was an undis- 
guised smirk on her face, while from the 
kitchen there came the sound of laughter. 

‘‘ Sarah,” said Mrs. Gregory, in an aside, 
‘*you seem to be very merry out there. 
What’s the matter?” 

** If you please ’m,” said Sarah, ‘* it’s that 
—that young man.” 

‘‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Gregory. ‘I 
thought cook objected to himso strongly ?” 

‘‘If you please ’m,” began Sarah, in an 
explanatory tone; but memory was too 
strong forher, She broke down ina titter, 
and departed. 

‘*H’m!” remarked Burnham, lifting his 
eyebrows dryly. ‘The favorable impres- 
sion is not confined to the parlor, apparent- 
ly. Our friend seems to have made an easy 
conquest of the kitchen as well.” 


After dinner, Burnham stayed with the 
ladies. Gregory, lighting his cigar, sneaked 
round to the kitchen fora chat with the 
new comer. He was not at all desirous 
that Burnham should be present at the in- 
terview. His friend’s cynical manner em- 
barrassed him sometimes. He found the 
stranger sitting on the back piazza steps. 
On seeing Mr. Gregory, he rose and joined 
that gentleman outside. 

“I thank you, sir, for your hospitality,” 
be said, raising a battered apology for a 
hat, ‘‘and now I must be on the march.” 

‘‘H’m!” began Mr. Gregory. ‘‘ Where 
do you sleep to-night?” 

“That, sir,” laughed the tramp, airily, 
‘*T must leave to the chapter of accidents.” 

‘“‘Dear, dear, that’s bad!” mused Greg. 
ory. 

‘See here,” he added shortly, ‘‘ there’s an 
unused room over my stables, with a mat- 
tress in it. Sleep there to-night and to- 
morrow night. Start the week fair with a 
good breakfast on Monday morning. Eh?” 

The tramp regarded his new-found 
friend keenly as he thus spoke. He sud- 
denly lost his look of impudent hardihood. 
Something like a blush crept into his face. 

‘Thank you, sir,” he stammered, with 
no trace left of his ordinary loquacity and 





bombast, 


‘* And, I say,” went on Mr. Gregory, in 
an embarrassed manner, ‘‘ your-er- ward- 
robe-er-needs—what shall I say? looking 
after; eh?” 

He was surprised to discover how diffi- 
cult he found it to offer charity to this 
map. 

“It does need watching,” assented the 
tramp, with grim humor. ‘It would blow 
away otherwise.” 

“Pye told them to—pick out some traps 
for you. You'll find them in the room, 
later.” He spoke almost shyly. 

The object of his bounty bowed, but 
said nothing. 

‘+ Let’s see,” said Gregory, after a pause. 
‘*What did you say your name was?” 

‘*T fear I omitted to introduce myself. I 
beg pardon. I have several names, each for 
its appropriate occasion, and any or all of 
them at your service”’— he began, with his 
old air of flippant volubility. Then, meet- 
ing Gregory’s eyes, he saw them fixed upon 
him in grave and pitying disapproval. This 
time a positive and quick flush mounted 
to his cheeks. 

**I beg your pardon,” he said hastily- 
‘*T have never disgiaced my father’s name 
by identifying myself withit. Your kind- 
ness demands that I should tell you the 
truth, if anything. My name is Gore— 
Hugh Gore.” 

‘*English, I presume?” 

eft me Ths 

‘“*Ah dear!” sighed Gregory. ‘‘ Look 
here, I don’t want to pry into your past 
life; but tell me, if you care to, what 
brought you to this pass.” 

‘* The old story, sir,” replied Hugh Gore, 
moodily. ‘‘Everything that was base, 
foolish and reckless, short of crime. And, 
to crown all my other follies, I brought old 
habits toa new country. With money gone 
and no friends—I was bound to find my level 
sooner or later. I found it, sooner,” he 
added, with a mirthless laugh ard a com- 
prehensive spread of the hands. 

Mr. Gregory noticed that, though lithe 
aod muscular, those hands were small, 
well-shaped, and evidently unused to mant- 
al labor. 

‘*Do you smoke?” he inquired present- 
ly; for he was not only in theory but in 
practice a democrat. *‘ Have a cigar?” 

“Thank you; but if you will permit 
me,” answered the stranger, drawing aD 
umbered meerschaum from his pocket, 
‘Til stick to my pipe.” 

“That's a fine meerschaum you have 
there,” observed Mr. Gregory, regarding 
him curiously. 

‘“‘A relic of Paradise, before the fall,” 
said Gore. ‘‘ And the last one left.” 

After half an hour’s further talk, Mr. 
Gregory rejoined his family, full of his sub- 
ject. He related to them such particulars 
as he saw fit of his conversation with 
Gore, and after so graphic and sym- 
pathetic a fashion that the ladies became 
openly curious and interested. 

“In short,” concluded Burnham, im- 
patiently, ‘‘a nobleman, or at least a gen- 
uleman in disguise.” 

‘‘Stranger things than that have hap- 
pened!” retorted his friend, stolidly. 

There is something fascinating about the 
thought of entertaining a nobleman “ un- 
awares.” It appeals vividly to the imagi- 
nation, and, by ladies especially, evidence 
much slighter than the actual production 
of the patent of nobility will be received 
as a tolerably fair foundation for a delicious 
probability. 

When in the course of the following 
morning Mrs. Gregory and Miss Maynard, 
looking through the slats of the Venetian 
blinds, saw a stalwart, broad-shouldered 
fellow, smooth shaven, decently dressed 
and with a well set up figure walking to 
and fro in a free, swinging stride, and 
thoughtfully puffing at a pipe, there was 
much in the sight to give color to the some- 
what rendom speculations of the evening 
before. No one, seeing him then would 
have recognized in him the frowzy-looking 
prowler of the preceding day. He seemed 
to have sloughed off the cringe and the 
lounge with the rags to which they proper- 
ly belonged, and to have assumed, with the 
apparel of civilization, a manner and bear- 
ing in consonance with his attire. 

An air of positive distinction, the ladies 
averred, cropped out all over him, But 





Burnham could or would see nothing me 
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in him than an unusually impudent and 
successful swindler. 

All day long Stephen Gregory said noth- 
ing, but turned the matter over in his 
mind, pondering how he could best serve the 
man and give him a fair start in 4 better 
way. Truly, he had brought a pre'ty sert- 
ous problem to his consideration. It did 
not elucidate it that he had done it himself. 





II, 

Early on Monday morning Gregory, ac- 
companied by Miss Maynard, drove Burn- 
ham to the railway station, a few miles dis- 
tant, to catch the first train. Burnham 
was on the eve of an European tour, and 
this was his farewell visit to bis fiancée. 

When Gregory and his sis‘er-in law 
reached home, they found Gore waiting to 
thank his charitable host before departure. 

He stepped to the horses’ heads, aad 
stroked them, when they came to a stand, 
in a way that seemed to their owner to be- 
token familiarity with horseflesh. 

**See here, Gore!” he said, suddenly. 
**Do you know anything about horses?” 

The ghost of a smile flitted across the 
young man’s face. 

** A little,” he said. 

‘* Well, at present I’m without a—a ”- 
(groom Gregory, was going to say, but the 
word somehow stuck in his throat) ‘* any 
one to see afier the horses, drive me to and 
fro when I go to the city, and attend to 
things generally. My gardener has work 
enough without that. Why not stay and 
do it for me for awhile? It'll give youa 
start, anyway.” 

Gore flushed at this, aod for awhile 
seemed disposed to deciine the offer. Now 
Miss Maynard was leaning forward in her 
seat, with slightly parted lips and a look of 
undisguised interest. Perhaps that de- 
cided him; for she was a very handsome 
woman, was Miss Maynard. When her 
sympathies were aroused there was a charm 
about her, a womaniiness such as few 
found themselves inclined to resist. At 
any rate Gore said: 

**Gladly, sir. And I thank you for the 
chance.” 

** Come; that’s settled, then!” said Mr. 
Gregory, cheerily. ‘* Jarvis, there, will tell 
you avout the horses. Come, Mildred.” 

The two turned toward the house, 

“ What a grand seigneur manner he has,” 
laugbed Miss Maynard flippantly. 

‘Yes he has,” assented Gregory, ab- 
stractedly. He was a busy man, and was 
already thinking of something else. He 
never had much to think abcut. 

In that strange fashion Hugh Gore be- 
came domiciled at Mr. Gregory’s summer 
residence. 

A rash proceeding, one would be apt to 
think, on the part of that gentleman. And 
yet, queerly enough, facts often had an 
odd knack, somehow or another, of so shap- 
ing themselves as to justify Gregory’s wild 
theories. Perhaps Gregory was a better 
physiognomist than his railing friends gave 
him credit for being. Railing friends are 
seldom keen analysts. 

Worthy or unworthy, the protegé soon be- 
came a favorite with the household in bis 
humble capacity. Attentive and respectful 
to the ladies, he was even conciliatory also 
to old Jarvis, a difficult and cross-grained 
countryman. In short, Gore won golden 
opinions all round. 

“Quite the gentleman,” pronounced 
cook (an ultra British importation) an’ 
I’ve seen the real harticle, an’ I’ve seen 
shams, and I know to both sorts when I 
see ’em.” 

As for Mr. Gregory, the relations between 
them soon became downright confidential. 
For, while Gore madea model servant, with 
none of the assertive swagger that char- 
acterized him on their first meeting, he 
nevertheless performed his duties with the 
easy freedom of a man who did them from 
pleasure rather than the perfunctory com- 
pulsion of a menial. If Gregory made ad- 
vances, Gore received them without pre- 
sumption, but simply and naturally as from 
an equal. All of which Gregory noted, 
without remark. But he did not talk about 
it to the household. He regarded it as his 
own affair. 

‘*I wish I had my stenographer here,” 
he said, lazily, one day. ‘‘I could get 
throtigh some work that would obviate my 


Gore was polishing a headstall, aud they 
were alone in the stable. 

‘**T can write saort-hand,” 
Hugh, quietly. 

Gregory turned on him quickly. 

‘* Were you ever in a mercantile office?” 
he asked. 

“*1? O! not at all. I took short-haad up 
as a hobby, with the idea that it might be 
useful in—in—in studies.” 

‘** But it is @ermau correspondence I have 
on hand. I want a man who knows 
German.” 

‘**I know something of German,” said 
Gore. 

Gregory looked at him. ‘German Uni- 
versity,” he thought to himself, but re- 
frained from open comment. 

** Come into the library,” be said. 

So it had fallen out that Gore was to oc- 
cupy a yet more anomalous position—part 
groom, part secretary, servant, friend, he 
now was admitted, as was inevitable, to 
more or less actusl intimacy. Indeed, 
so pleased was Gregory with him in bis 
clerkly capacity that he would fain have 
had him relinquish other and less congenial 
duties. But Hugh was obdurate on this 
point, and Mr. Gregory did not press it. 

‘* What does it matter anyway?” he ar- 
gued. 

Avd indeed it did not greatly matter. 
Mr. Gregory’s life in the couatry was large- 
ly alfresco. Mixing, as they did, in but 
little society, they enjoyed a freedom from 
the shackles of convention, and an absence 
of the restraints of city life which was a 
unusual as it was delightful—to one of theiT 
number at least. Before long, no person, 
seeing the terms on which these four met, 
would have formed any other conclusion 
than that Hugh Gore was an old member of 
the family, or, perhaps, a guest. It was 
camp lifeona rather large scale, with all 
of its pleasures and none of its drawbacks. 
Well, thus the long May and June days 
passed one by one. Days of Arcadian 
brightness to Hugh Gore after a yeur or two 
of groveling in the hole of the pit whence 
he had been digged. Andlike all denizens 
of Arcady (or at least all those numbering 
less than thirty years) there kegan to de- 
velop for him one of the elements of its 
elusive charm, which he had least right to 
yield himself to. Arcady means not only 
green fields and sunny waters, but 
shepherds and shepherdesses, and love. 
Gore fell desperately, hopelessly, despair- 
ingly in love. In love with Miss Maynard. 
None of the three most concerned, least of 
all herself, had the slightest suspicion of 
it, fortunately, for a long time. Whatever 
was her enlightenment it was brought abou 
by an accideatal, atbeit startling, occur- 
revce. 

One night early in September, or rather 
one morning, for it was two o’clock, she 
was awakened bya scuffl2 on the roof 
of the veranda opposite her window. 
Terrified beyond measure, she sprang out 
of bed. She threw open the door of her 
room and screamed for help against she 
knew not what at the top of her voice. As 
she did so the report of a pistol rang out 
on the night air. Toe frail rovf gave way. 
The combatants—whoever they were —fell 
with a loud thud on the flooring below. 

The house was aroused. Lights flitted 
here and there. Immediately afterward, 
Gregory and Jarvis ran out half dressed 
upon the veranda, Jarvis with a lantern in 
his hand, to investigate the cause of the 
disturbance, a group of frightened female 
faces peering timidly through the open 
door. 

They found, lying on the floor, stunned 
by the fall, a man with a mask, and atop of 
him, Gore, his muscular hands still clutch- 
ing the stranger’s throat with a deadly 
grip. 

**What is the matter?” 
Gregory. 

**T caught the scoundrel,” Gore gasped. 
‘*He was breaking into Miss—into the 
house. I climbed up, and grappled him 
just in time, and—and I think [ve stran- 
gled the hound.” And thereupon did Gore 
faint. 

‘*Look after that fellow!” said Gregory, 
hastily, to the servants. ‘‘ Fetch a rope, 
one of you women, to tie his hands and 
feet! Haul him into the kitchen, and lock 
the door. And now, some one bear a hand 


remarked 


shouted Mr. 





going to the city.” 


here, and help me to carry Mr. Gore in.” 


It was the first time it had been “ Mr.” 
Gore. It stayed so. 

The brawny arms of the cook helped to 
carry Hugh, unconscious, into the library, 
and to lay him upon a lounge there. He 
was bleeding from a wound on the shoul- 
der, the result of the one pistol shot. But, 
so far as a hasty examination showed, he 
haa besides that, received no other injury 
than the shock from the fall. The force of 
that had been fortunately broken. 

Tramp, groom, secretary, companion— 
and now knight errant! Gore was coming 
on! Where would he stop? But tuen 
blood is not only thicker than water, like 
water it will rise to its own level, if the 
heart that pumps it up is good for any- 
thing. 





III. 
‘*How shall I ever thank you?” said 
Gregory, for the thirtieth time, on the after- 
noon of the day so startlingly ushered in. 
The patient was stiil lying on the lounge 
in the library, pale, and somewhat languid. 
The doctor had been and gone, having, not 
without difficulty, extracted the ball. He 
pronounced against immediate removal. In 
addition to the pistol wound, Hugh had 
been badly shaken up. So they made him 
as comfortable as possible under the cir- 
cumstances, nobody in the house dissent- 
ing. 
**Tell me all about it,” said Gregory. 
‘*The ladies want to bear the particulars. 
They were bardly content to wait until the 
doctor left. Indeed, tbey have been ail 
day alternately going into bysterics and— 
and—singing praises. 1 tell them that, at 
any rate, you have won Burnham’s lasting 
gratitude.” 
A look of mingled confusion and annoy- 
ance came into Hugh’s face. 
‘* It was notbing, absolutely nothing,” he 
said. ‘‘Any fe'low would have done the 
same under the circumstances.” 

‘** Precisely,” said Gregory”—any—any— 
man of your sort.” 

‘*T could not sleep. I strolled out upon 
the lawn for a smoke, and sat on the seat 
under the ash, opposite the library wio- 
dow. Ihad been there some half-hour or 
80, sitting very quietly; growing so sleepy, 
in fact, that I was just thinking about 
turaing in. I happened to look toward the 
house. I fancied I saw some one climbing 
up one of the open-work pillars of the ve- 
randa. I was not sure until bis head ap- 
peared above the top. Then I went after 
him as quickly as possible. I managed to 
grab him before he could get in througa 
the window. You kuow the rest.” 

‘Lucky thing you bappened to be a 
smoker!” observed Gregory. ‘‘ Nothing 
else would have made such a vigil enaur- 
able.” 

‘Yes; waso’t it?—that is,” said Hugh, 
confusedly—*‘ I suppose, though, my pipe 
had gone out by thattime. I was, asI told 
you, getting drowsy.” 

No, he had not been getting drowsy, 
poor fellow! 

** Well, I can’t be allowed to stay chatter- 
ing here ail day,” said Gregory. ‘* The 
doctor’s orders were ‘ perfect quiet,’ and I 
ought to have known better. But you'll 
have to let the ladies come in after a while 
and make a fuss over you. They won’t 
rest until they have done so.” 

Accordingly, in the evening Mrs. Gregory 
and her sister did visit him, and did make 
the fuss. Or rather, Mrs. Gregory did. 
She addressed him in the exuberence of 
her gratitude, until it must have brought 
strongly back to Gore far-away days ‘in 
the old home a thousand leagues toward 
the sunrise,” while he was as yet an un- 
fledged nestling. Miss Maynard’s manner, 
if decidedly less effusive, was warm, and 
more charming. 

So Arcadia had become Elysium, and the 
bullet had billeted him there. He would 
have liked to have plated it with gold snd 
worn it somewhere else than on a watch- 
chain. 

Two hours later Gore and Miss Maynard 
happened to be left alone together in that 
library. 

‘How fortunate it was, Mr. Gore, that 
you were smoking last night onthe lawn, 
you know?” said she. 

Conversation had somehow been slow. 
Lifting her eyes from her fancy-work as 





upon her with an unmistakablelook. Even 
stupidity could vot have misread that look. 
Miss Maynard was not stupid. 

A startled recognition leapt into her 
high-bred face. She blushed furiously. 
‘‘I—I beg your pardon,” she stammered. 
‘I must go to my sister. I—I think she 
wants me.” 

She gathered her work together and 
walked away without another glance at 
Gore. 

Gore was too confused himself to think 
of answering ber perplexing question. But 
it did not matter; she had evidently lost 
all curiosity upon that subject. Oh! ifshe 
might ever have a breath, a shade upon 
another one! 

“A pretty large-sized, completely 
equipped ass you are,” Gore soliluquized 
bitterly, ‘* and a sweet mess you’ve made of 
it! You’re no philosopher, as your inane 
conceit dubbed you, bu; an entire block. 
head! You keep your sccret in at the lips 
to let it out at the eyes; eh? Well, I bope 
you’re pleased with the result. Is there a 
formal proposal to follow? Eb? Beautiful! 
Honor can be satistied with no less. Muss 
Moynard, allow me to offer my ’and and 
’art. Madam, I am a tramp of respecta- 
ble antecedents—the respectability worn 
threadbare, and the antecedents nowhere— 
I at present a pensioner on the bounty of 
your goud brother-ia-law; such as | am 
take me, and be ’appy ever afterward! 
Ob! monumental donkey!” 

And the luckless young man worked him- 
self up, and grew so excited and feverish 
over it, that, when Mrs. Gregory returned 
she was greatly alarmed, and would have 
sent forthe doctor again but he forbade 
her. It was the pain of his wound, he 
averred. A night’s rest would set him all 
right again. 

But nothing came of Gore’s indiscretion 
after all. Miss Maynard kept her own 
counsel, though she avoided being left 
alone with him, and studiously refrained 
from speaking to, or even looking at him 
mure than was necessary. Her manner 
was still kind; she showed no signs of 
offense. Indeed once or twice Gore inter- 
cepted an odd look in his direction, that he 
could have sworn was one of pity. And 
pity is cousin german to anouher emotion? 
On! torturing, bewildering, delusive tenet. 
What could a wretched philosopher hke 
Gore do, but grit his teeth and again call 
bimself in helpless passion a ‘*monumental 
donkey”? 





IV. 


Before the end of the month Gore was 
around again, as well as ever. Stephen 
Gregory realized his attachment to him, 
indeed, by this time, if he bad not before; 
iodiscreet, amiable, intuitive fellow that 
Gregory was. The men were friends. 
Grigory admitted it to his wife with 
shamefaced definiteness. Had Gore ever 
really been a groom in his employ? he used 
to think. Gregory had been diligent. while 
Gore was on his back, and he now madea 
proposal to him whici: materially bettered 
his prospects, to enter his employ in an 
actual busiaess capacity in town, and with 
virtually unlimited chances of advance- 
ment. Gregory was the head of a flour- 
ishing concern. This offer meant certain 
competence; in time, should his deserts 
warrant it, a degree of absolute wealth. 

Huzh knew not what hopes were floating 
through his brain when he accepted it. It 
should be mentioned, though, that before 
doing so, he told the story of his ‘* be- 
longings,” and of his past career straight 
through, for the first time. It need not 
be repeated here. I: could be epitomized 
in a few words—respectable connections, 
younger son, small means, extravagance, 
ruin, ostracism, and the—dogs. 

At last the day came for breaking up the 
summer home and returning to the city. 
Early in the morning the old gardener, 
Jarvis, drove away with the Gregorys, 
Miss Maynard, and two of the servants, iD 
the family carry-all. it was arranged that 
Hugh, after conveying Sarah (the pretty 
waitiog-maid before alluded to) to the ate 
tion to meet a later train, should remalp 
overvight to conclude some arrangemen‘s 
for the winter, and rejoin the family in the 
city on the morrow. 

Now this plan was exactly to Sarah’s 
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secret. Natura’ly enough. for Sarah was in 
Jove with bim herself. Piqued at ber fail. 
ure to draw him into a flirtation, she set 
perself tu discover the cause. Sarah could 
see nothing in Lim more than a mysterious- 
ly favored grocm. She persuaded herself 
that, if she could convince Gore of the 
popelessness of his fancy for Mss May- 
nard, her own chauces would be more than 
good. 

Tnis long ride to the station gave her 
the opportunity for which she had been 
waiting. 

“J suppose Miss Maynard’ll be glad 
enough to get back to the city, for one!” 
she begun, as they sped along the road. 

“Aod why?” asked Hugh, civilly, but 
pot curiously. 

« Because Mr. Burnham’s just got back 
from Europe.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” 

“Ob! come, Mr. Gore, you know he’s 
her young man,” tittered Sarah. ‘‘ They’re 
engaged.” 

The possession of this piece of informa- 
tion did credit to Sarah’s power of finding 
out other people’s concerns. The engage- 
ment between Miss Mavnard and Burnham 
was a profound secret, for sundry good 
reasons, and only Mr. and Mrs. Gregory 
had legitimate knowledge of it. 

* Nonsense,” said Hugh, quickly, main- 
tainivg with difficulty an ind‘fferent man- 
ner. A strange sensation of blankness and 
dread came over him. ‘At all events, 
farah, if it be, it’s no business of either 
yours or mine. You'd better find another 
subject.” 

Here ensued a brief pause. 
sufficiently effronted. 

* What should you know about it, any- 
way?’ Hugh added, in spite of himself, 
presently. 

“Why, they’re to be married this winter. 
She’s been getting ready all summer,” said 
Sarah, eagerly. Then she launched into a 
long narrative, bristling with corroborative 
details. 

High vainly attempted to check the 
stream, but, finding it useless, desisted and 
listened to her tale, but with such an un- 
moved face that Sarah began to think her 
shot had missed fire. But he was saying 
to himself, musiogly : 

‘“Now I wonder whetber this is merely 
the efflorescence of a fer ile imagination, 
or whether you are indeed speaking the 
words of truth and soberness. In other 
words, my good Sarab, are you really Cas- 
sandra, Jr., or only a modern and amplified 
Sapphira?” 

But even as he mused, Gregory’s words, 
wooticed or uncomprehended when 
@oken, flashed across his mind: 

* You should, by rights, hace won Burn- 
ham’s lasting gratitude.” 

He understood them now. 

“Heigho!” he said aloud; and his face 
hardened anda trace of the old look of 
reckless bravado came back to it. 

“I suppose we shall see you at the house 
to-morrow,” began Sarah, coquettishly, as 
the station came in sight. She did not 
wish to lose any of the precious minutes of 
that outing. 

““My dear Sarah,” said Hugh, with a 
simulated vivacity and familiarity, which 
even he could tell must seem forced and 
Wreal, ‘‘ when the brass and the earthen 
pots breast the waves in c°mpany, the 
crockery usually comes to grief and is there- 
after nothing but shards, useful, if at all, 
for scratching the Patriarch’s sores. The 
law of self-preservation would say to the 
victim: ‘Wrap yourself in cotton wool 
aad avoid the damp.’ O:aer considera- 
tions, mainly foolish and suicidal ones, 
Would temptingly put tue case: ‘ Take 
your chances and be thankful that you have 
20 worse fa.e before you than the prospect 
of relieving the itchiag cuticle of a good 
man.’ Who can tell what Hercu!es’s choice 
will be?” 

“TI don’t understand a blessed word 
you’re a saying of!” said Sarah, pettishly, 
looking away in contempt. 

“Then, my friend, this day is the Scrip- 
ture fulfilled in your ears. Seeing they 
see, but do not perceive, and bearing they 
hear, but do not unders' and.” 

“Rank bediam talk, I call that, Mr. 
Gore!” Sarah vouchsafed. 

“Nay, simply the froth of a fermenting 
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* The froth of a fiddlestick,” exclaimed 
Sarab, angrily. She saw that her blaudish- 
ments would be of no avail, for this occa- 
siov, at least. She sulkily resigned her- 
self to the situation. 

She hardly spoke to him when he put 
her on tuetrain. But as he was in a silent 
mood himself, the fact did not greatly 
trouble Gore. He drove slowly and 
thoughtfully home again. 

That uight he wrote aletter. He walked 
to the office with it himself, and dropped it 
into the box with a knit brow. 

And the next night Mr. Gregory read the 
letter. He reached his house from the 
office somewhat late, to find Burnham in- 
stalled in an easy chair talking over the 
events of the past summer with the two 
ladies. Neither of whom, strangely 
enough, made even mention of Hugh 
Gore’s name. 

‘* Way, bless my soul! I never heard of 
such a thing!” broke out;Gregory, in tones 
of blended surprise ard vexation, after 
hastily glancing over the letter in Hugh’s 
now familiar hand-writing. He did not 
know that he spoke aloud, however. 

‘*What is the matter, Stephen?” in- 
quired Mrs. Gregory, turning his way. 

‘Nothing, nothing; only Hugh’s not 
coming!” Gregory hurriedly exclaimed. 
He wished he had said nothing. But it 
was too late. 

‘*Not coming!” said Mrs. Gregory, in- 
credulously. 

** Not coming!” echoed her sister, with 
only a shadow of disappointment—was it 
disappointment?—d irkening her face. 

‘* And pray who is Hugh, if I may ask?” 
queried Burnham. 

‘*Oh!” answered Gregory, with some em- 
barrassment— Hugh Gore, Gore, the—why, 
{—I—took bim in one Sunday you spent 
with us in the country, you remember.” 

**Ob! Ido rememper!” returned Burn- 
ham with the old supercilious lift of the 
eyebrows. *‘ The picturesque tramp? You 
wrote that you actually kept him and made 
bim useful. Well, has he run away with 
anytuing?” 

** Puil, how can you?” remonstrated Miss 
Maynard. 

Mrs. Gregory undertook a partial diver- 
sion of the matter. ‘* We told you about 
how Gore attacked that burglar, in our de- 
fense,” she supplemented. 

“Ah!” yawned Burnham, indifferently. 
‘* A theatrical sort of cad, I suppose.” 

**Look here, Burnham,” Gregory 
brought out in his hesitating but plain 
way, *‘Gore is as good a fellow as I ever 
met.” He spoke with more warmth. ‘ He 
is a friend of ours—a friend of mine.” 
Gregory turned to the letter. ‘‘ No—not 
coming. He says that my kindness having 
furnished him with the means, he has ‘ sud. 
denly learned that it is his absolute duty 
to go home ’—” 

‘Best thing the fellow could do,” inter. 
rupted Burnham, with alaugh. ‘ Tuat is, 
if ne has oae to go to.” 7 

Now this was too much. The ladies 
looked at him; and there was surely a touch 
of anger, if not of contempt, in the expres- 
sion on both their faces. 

‘*Burpham, that’s all nonsense,’’ said 
Gregory, quietly. He began to wonder if 
there was any special cynicism in his old 
acquaintance’s sneer. He slyly looked at 
Burnbam over the top of the letter. But 
Burnham was studying Miss Maynard’s 
frock. Gregory continued: ‘To think of 
his throwing away prospects after this fash- 
ion! I declare I can’t imagine what can 
possess him!” And Gregory started up, 
and began walking up and down. 

Mrs. Gregory was not without her sus- 
picions. She looked at Gregory and said 
nothing. Presently she offered to show 
Burnham the new cabinet in the library, 
and she walked with him out of the room. 
Gregory hurried off to write Gore a letter. 

Miss Maynard did not offer torise. In 
his artistic enthusiasm Burnham did not 
observe the fact. Sbe sat quietly where 
they left her. Her slender hands were 
folded tightly on her lap, her clear-cut, 
thorough-bred face very grave and just the 
suggestion of a frown on her brow. 
Gregory and his wife and Burnham did not 
return for ten minutes, at least; but Miss 
Mayoard made no movement till they did. 
Of what was she thinking? For one thing 
of the difference between men. Perhaps, 


teo, that she had promised her cousin, 
Mrs, Hoyt, to spend next spring in the Lake 
country, unless—well, unless Mr. Burn- 
ham was determined that she should be 
married to him before then. But somehow 
things seemed all at once so indefinite and 
tiresome. 

The list of passengers sailing on the 
**State of Colorado,” four days later, in- 
cluded the name ‘‘ Hugh Gore.” In De- 
cember it was definitely stated that there 
had been for two years an engagement be- 
tween Mr. Philip Burnham and Miss Mildred 
Maynard, but» that it was positively broken 
off. A little later it was added that the 
Gregorys and Miss Maynard were all going 
to England in June to spend the summer. 
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EASY NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


A sayina of 67 letters. The center of each 
word is a vowel, excepting the last word, which 
8 of four letters: 

8, 58, 46, a small spot. 

65, 10, 57, a fixed regulation. 

44, 66. 4, the sound made by an animal. 

14, 54, 61, a loud noise. 

80, 13, 21, a bey. 

59, 5, 24, to cut grass. 

62, 29, 6, the appellation of a gentleman. 

28, 19, 18, a funny fellow. 

20. 64, 63, edge. 

2, 27. 47, possesses, 

9, 45, 49, for baldness, 

31, 60, 34, father. 

50. 48, 33, a Hebrew meaeure. 

41, 17, 2%, a domestic fowl. 

56, 3. 52, conducted. 

11, 22, 15, placed. 

39. 32, 35, cured meat. 

43, 51, 67, a color. 

16, 36, 38, worn on the head. 

55, 42,1, permit. 

53. 40, 37, a number. 

7, 25, 12, 26, a young girl. 

THE AUTHOR. 
The asterisks form the name. 

* 

o* 

O0oO* 

000% 
000 08 

©0000% 
oo000008 

00000 00% 
C0000000% 
2900000000% 
CCKO0000000% 
C0000000000% 
000000000000% 
000000000 0000% 


1, A meal; 2, an exclamation; 3, a game; 4, 
a small weight; 5, an animal; 6, going beyond 
limit; 7, applied to the best old and new 
authors ; 8, the food of gods; 9, a room for try- 
ing criminals ; 10, mastery; 11, a club of liter- 
ary women; 12, preserves from radical change ; 
13, skilled in philosophy; 14, not according to 
the rules of a profession” 

ANAGRAM. 


The left-hand asterisks form the anagram of 
the right-hand asterisks. 


* ~ 

oO * O* 

0O0O* o0o* 
oO0oO*F o0O0% 
000 0% ooo 0 
oo0000*# oo000 08 
o00000% oo000c0 0 


o0o0000 0% o0000 00% 


Left hand: 1, @ vowel; 2, existing; 3, the 
cry of an animal; 4, a burden; 5, to throw; 6, 
a famous Roman tribune; 7, a trickster ; 8, sor- 
rowful. 

Right hand: 1, a consonant; 2, an exclama- 
tion ; 3, not good; 4, an animal; 5, a mountain 
supped to be of the Arabian Peninsula; 6, 
powerful ; 7, a famous city of Spain ; 8, pertain- 
ing to chemistry. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 4ru. 
CENTBAL ACROSTIC. 


Valor VaPor 
Spill SpEl11 
Copse CoRse 
Bales BaRes 
Stale 8 tYle 
Robes RoSies 
Rated RaVed 
Spare Splre 
Raged RaCed 
Hovel HoTel 
Stare StOre 
Timed TiRed 
Later LaYer 


CROS8S-WORD ENIGMA, 





Thomas Jefferson—Grover Cleveland. 


Selections. 


SAM SMALU’S STORY OF HIS 
CONVERSION. 


I MARPIED a loveable woman. I married 
one who was proud of disposition; one to 
whom the very taint of anything that was 
disreputable was like a knife-atab to her 
heart; but I disregarded the love and de- 
votion of that precious wife. I went on 
and on, uvheeding her counsel, disregard- 
ing her prayers, and from day to day get- 
ting grosser and grosser in my appetites, 
and getting more brutalin my insensibility 
to her pleadings and her prayers. Ard 
year after year I went on and on in this 
course of sin and wickedness: and the light 
of my home went out. The love of my 
wite gave way; but the process of murder 
of affection could not last forever; and I 
saw at last, it seemed to me, that she had 
returned it to the sepulcher in which she 
had laid it away in its tear-bedewed cere. 
ments forever. I could see that the leve 
and affection of my children was turning 
from me daily, seemingly by intuition. 
They saw I was not him who was appointed 
to be their father in the manifestations of 
fatherhord that I made to them. 

At last there came a time when I seemed 
to have reacbed the limit. Something 
strange impelled me to take my lite chil- 
dren, asa loving act—an act, it seemed to 
me, of reparation for neglect cf weeks pre- 
cediug—and go upon the train to Carters- 
ville, where Brother [Sara] Jones was 
preaching to immense audiences, and from 
which the report bad come tbat there were 
many and many hundreds and even thou- 
sands who were coming back into harmony 
with God. And as I sat upon the platform, 
endeavoring to take in stenography the 
words as they fell from his lips, it seemed - 
to me that God had inspired bim to preach 
upon one cer'ain line. He preached it with 
that faith which is his alone; he preached 
it with that fidelity which is bis distin- 
guisbin.g characteristic, he preached with 
the earnestness and with the conviction 
that broke down the casements of my 
heart and went home to it. When he bad 
finisbed, those words, of Conscience! 
Conscience! Conscience! and of Record! 
Record! Record! of God, the infinite, the 
all-seeing and the ever-judging God, came 
home to me. 

I went away from there troubled in mind 
and soul. I went bome and hack into the 
devious ways, back into the bar-room, 
back into the open highways, back to the 
maddening pool, in order to get away 
from the torments [ was suffering from an 
awakened conscience. But they would 
not Jeave me. I could find no solace where 
I had often found inxensibility. I could 
find no relief in potations, where I bad 
often found indifference and capability to 
take on a cool exterior. There was noth- 
ing there to give me surcease from the sor- 
row in my bosom, and 1 went on and on 
until the second day, on Tuesday, at aoon, 
I went into my libra'y-room, fell upon my 
knees, buried my face in my hands, and I 
pleaded with Christ that he would let me 
cling to his cross, Jay down a!l my burdens 
and sins there, and be rescued and saved 
by bis compassion: that 1 migut be washed 
in the stream of his blood frum bis bleed- 
ing side, and that mv s'ns, though they 
were scarlet. might be white as snow, 

I wrestled for four Jong hours in as much 
agony as I ever suffered. At the end of 
that time, when I bad reached a conclu- 
sion, when I bad come to uuderstand that 
there was nothiog of earth that could avail 
me, least of all with Onrist, then 1 gave 
myself entirely to him, made an uncundi- 
tioval surrender, and that moment he seized 
my soul. He dipped it in tae stream which 
wus white and pure, and the light of Heav- 
€n shone in upon me. 

In my vew-found joy I rushed into the 
presence of wife avd children. I pro- 
ciaimed the glad tidings to their ustonished 
ears, and they could hardly beieve it, 
though they saw that some great revolu- 
tion had taken place. They knew not 
whether it was surrender to Cnrist, or 
whether it had been a surrencer to madness 

When I went out that evening I bad 
three thousand circulars printed and dis- 
tributed all over Atlanta, teiling the people 
Ibad found my Saviour, I had made peace 
with Goa, and that I would live a life of 
tighteousness ever after, aud desired to 
make a proclamaticn fur once and irrevoca- 
bie. They gathered at seven o’ciock upon 
the public stree.s that might, and tuere 
before them [ prociaimed the fact; and, 
biessed be God. 1 have been proclaiming 
it ever since with increased joy, and wiih 
the certainty that 4 saiva.ion is complete. 

Returning home, I coud see tuat Jesus 
had knucked at the tomo of my wile’s lite 
as he did at that of Lazarus, and had cailed 
it furth in all its pristine strength aud beau- 
ty; and its vloomand biossom has been my 
pathway ever since. I cuuld see that my 
children had found tongue to sing te joy 
and praise, und tbeir hearts had been set 
attuned, as they never bad been befure, to 
the melody of childhood, singing to the 
ears of fatuerhvod. I could see tuat there 
was giudpess, wherever | went, upun the 
faces of fiieuds aua acquulptances; and 
when the news bad gone avroad in tue land 
they who had known me abruad sept me 
their glad cungratulatiuns and their encour- 
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Farm and | Garten. 


L "he Agortculturai Editor wilt be giad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information thut 
wil make thie department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel specially wterested,) 


BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 
AND FLOWERS FOR THE GARDEN. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


ANNUALS require considerable care. The beds 
must be thoroughly spaded up, the soil pulver- 
ized to an even finenesr, and weeds kept down 
from the start. A good many persons who like 
flowers do not have time enough to attend to 
these things, and, in consequence, they go with- 
out flowers. There is no need of this; for they 
can have a beautiful garden by usivg summer- 
flowering bulbs. About a)] the care these plants 
will require is planting in a good, rich sou, 
spaded up well. There will be but little trouble 
in keeping the weeds down, as one does not have 
to be so careful as with annuals, which at firstit 
1s often difficult to distinguish from the weeds 
you want to get rid of. Bulbs always grow, if 
you procure geod ones, aud seeds sometimes 
fail 

The best summer-flowering bulb is the gladi- 
olus. It produces, generally, several spikes of 
tiowers from the same bulb. The varieties are 
almost endless. You can have them in scarlet, 
crimson, rose, whits and creamy yellow, with 
stripes, flakes and blotches of vivid:y contrast- 
ing colors, A spike will Lave from fifteen to 
forty flowers on it, and cont nues in bloom for 
along time. For use in tall vases, this flower is 
unexcelled, They have all the brilliance of the 
best varieties of amaryllis, and are as delicate 
asaliy. There is no coarsecess about them, 
as is very frequently the case with our most 
gorgeously cvlored flowers. The bulbs should 
be planted in May in a well-drained soil. I 
prefer planting six or eight inaclump. The 
effect 1s finer than when planted singly. When 
the flower-stalks appear set some stout stakes 
near to tie tnuem to. If this is not done, high 
winds will often damage the plants when their 
flowers begin to open; for the spike will be 
quite heavy withi-s blossoms, If these stakes 
are painted green, they will not be noticeable. 
When planted in clumps, fewer stakes are 
needed, as a stout cord can be wound out and 
in among the stalks and about the stakes 
thus furnishing a good support. The named 
varieties of the gladiolus are often quite expen- 
sive, sowie coming as high as $6.00; but the un- 
named varieties are very cheap, and will give 
quite as good satisfaction to the ordinary culti- 
vator. 

The tubcrose is a fine summer bloomer, if 
started into growth in the house in April. Get 
your buibs early. Plant them in cans, boxes or 
pots. Keep them in them until the first of June, 
then transplant to the garden, turniug out the 
ball of earth in which they bave been growing, 
without disturbing the roots, if possible. They 
like a rich, sandy soil. The flower staiks must 
be tied to stakes, a8 they are brittle and eaaily 
broken. The flowers are white, of waxy texture, 
and very sweet. A few flowers will fill a large 
room with their peculiar fragrance. This is ex- 
cellent for cutting, as the buds will grow and 
develop into perfect flowers af er the stalks have 
been placed in water. 

The dablia is a tuberous, rather a bulvous 
plant; tut as it is a summer and autumn 
bloomer, and requires much the same treatment 
that buibs do, it should be mentioned 1n this 
article, Tue tubers can be started inte growth 
in the bouse, cr planted in the open ground 
when the weather becomes warm. Cover the 
tuber to the depth of about three inches. Al- 
low buy thrie or four shoots to grow. Let the 
ground be very rich, and all through the sum- 
mer give the plants the soapsuds from your 
weekly washing. Save it up for use if you have 
a good deal of it, and apply to the plants every 
otber day. The dahlia is a heavy teeder, and 
likes plenty of moisture at the roots. When 
the branches have grown to a bight of two fret, 
begin to tie then to siout stakes, as, like the 
stalks of the tuberose, tney are very brittie, and 
therefore easily broken. A stroug mind will 
ofteu spoil a plant, if not tied up, especially 
after it begins to bioom, as tue large tlowers are 
very heavy. ‘These flowers come in the most in- 
tense scarlet, bright crimson, pure white, rvyal 
purple, aud rich yellow, of light aud dark shades, 
livac, maroon and rose; and you can have them 
striped, flaked, tipped and spotted with strongly 
coutras'iug colors, as your taste inclines you to 
select. Tue dhbhia is in its glory in September 
aud Oc over, aud wit! always be found loaded 
wich flowers whea frost comes. [t comes in o 
bloom iu July ; but you must wait for fall for its 
best display. Very tine varieties can be bought 
quite cheaply. The dablia ana the gladiolus 
can be kept over Winter safely im any dry, 
frost-pro >of cellar, acd a3 the tub rs of the for- 
mer aod the bulbs of the latter increase rapidly, 
yeu wil! svov have al] you c+re for for yourself, 
aud pleuty w xive your frends. Dix up the 
gladiolus bylos in Sepsemb-r or Qc ober, and lay 
them ia the sun until the earth about them 
dries sud crumbles off, Then cut off the stalks 





to within two or three inches of the bulb, and 
tie up in bunches and hang up in the cellar. 
When the frost kills the dahlias, cut the tops 
off close to the ground. Dig the roots, dry in 
the sun like the gladiolus, and then put in boxes, 
and keep in the potato bina. 

Do not be in too great a hurry about planting 
your seeds. The sweet peas can be sown very 
early, as frost does not damage them, but the 
others will do much better, if you wait until the 
ground gets thoroughly warmed througb, be- 
fore planting them, than they will if you put 
them in earlier. If you sow seeds before the 
soil gets Cry and warm, a great mapy will fail 
to germinate, and those thet groW will not have 
the vitality that later sown plants have. 

The catalogues of the florists set us thinking 
about nex: season’s flower garden. We look 
into their fascinating pages, and see so much il- 
lustrated and described there that we would like 
to have, that it proves a veri'able case of the 
‘*embarrassment of riches.” 

Let me give you a litt’e advice. In the first 
place, consider how much time you are sure you 
will have to devote to floriculture. Not how 
much you may have, but what you can depend 
on. Then look over your garden, and see how 
much space you can give up to annuals. You 
may also find it advisable toconsult your pocket- 
book. Seeds enough to stock quite a large gar- 
dh do not cost a great deal ; but these are “‘hard 
timer,” and a great mapy enthusi:stic lovers of 
flowers will be obliged to consider economy. 

Do not go into gardening «na too extensive 
scale. Have only as much as you know you can 
take proper care of. Do not aim to have a great 
many kinds, but let these be of the best and 
most satisfactory varieties, and see how well you 
can grow them. 

For a hedge, or as a covering io an old fence’ 
there is notbivg better than the sweet pea. 1 
blooms all summer, and is beautiful enough to 
satisfy the most fastidious, If you want flowers 
for bouquets, for your friends, ur for vases in 
the house, this is perhaps the most desirable of 
all avnual flowers. For a bedio which you want 
brilliant color there is nothing be.ter than pblox. 
You can have it in white, pink, purple, scarlet 
and creamy yellow. It will bloom all the season, 
and requires but little attention. The best yel- 
low flower ‘or beds is calliopsis. Most varieties 
of this flower are beautifully marked with a rich 
dark brown, which has a strong suggestion of 
intense crimson in it when seen in suoshine. A 
bed of calliopaia is a ** thing of beauty.” Is is 
very useful to cut from, for vases, the long 
stems on which the blossoms are borne making 
it easy to arrange a group which is relieved of 
all stiffness and formality. This is not the case 
when short stemmed flowers are used. 

The balsam is fine for beds, if you chp off a 
good many of the leaves up and down the stalks, 
which, if left, will partially bide the flowers. 

The petunia is a profuse and coustant bloomer, 
and takes care of itself. A bed of crimson- 
purple and white varieties is very bright and 
showy, and always gives eatisfacsion. 

For an edging, nothing is better than white 
candytuft. 

For a brilliant screen, the nasturtium is good, 
Tke rich yellow and veively crimson flowers cun- 
trast well with the pale green foliage. Nastur- 
tiums are good for cutting, as they have quite 
long stems, and a few of them among less vivid 
flowers ** tone” them tip charmingly. 

The very best fail fiuwer isthe aster. You can 
have it white, rose-culor, blue, and purple, and 
some varieties are beautifully variegated. The 
best curysanthemums are no better than some 
varicties of asters, which they so closely re- 
semble that a; a little distance it is difficult 10 
tell ** whica is which,” when you fill a vase with 
them. The aster is in its glory in September, 
and will last until heavy frosts come. 

Chinese pinks are excellent bloomers, and 
come in all shades of crimson and scarlet, marked 
wi bh white, and a brown so deep in tune as to 
lock almost black, 

Ten week stock is another fine fower, in 
white, rose-color and purple, very eoustant, and 
very sweet. 

Mignonct e you want for its fragrance. 

Pansies every one admires, aud no garden 1s 
complete without them. If your finances will 
admit of it, get packages of seed in which each 
color is kept by itself. Geta package of the biue 
once, the yellow ones, and the black ones, and 
add one of the mixed varieties. ‘These wili give 
the best satisfactiva im cool fall weather. 

For growing about the windows you want the 
good old morniog giory. This 183 a cuarming 
flower, which one never tires of. It vill bloom 
all the season, and can be had in white, pink 
and a deep, rich mazariue blue. 

‘Lhe above list ineludes as many kinds as most 
persvuns can care for well. They will give vari- 
ety enough to satisfy any ove. 





DISEASES IN THE POULTRY 
YARD. 


Leg Wwaxness.—Young birde, capecially of 
the heavier varieties, are often troubled with a 
failure of the legs which prevents their moving 
Usually it takes the torm of 
If allowed to get 


about freely. 
squatting on the ground, 





worse, the joints become stiff, the toes curl up, 
and when the sufferer does try to walk, it can 
only do so on its elbows, or first leg joints, which 
soon, from the friction, become enlarged, and 
have the skin worn off on the under side. The 
weakness may be caused in various ways. Very 
often it is simply due to a more rapid growth 
of the frame than the legs are able to bear, and 
when this is the case no one can be blamed for 
it, as climatic influences may have been at work 
that could not have been foreseen. But too 
frequently it is the result of forcing, or of a 
wrong system of feediug. In both these cases 
the legs are weak and unable to bear the weight 
of the body, due to a want of bone forming 
materials, or to a too rapid growth of the flesh 
without the corresponding strengthening and 
growth of the limbs. It is most important that 
in all efforts to obtain size, the development of 
both frame and flesh should go on at the same 
time. In a few instances [ have known leg 
weakness to come from keeping the young birds 
on wooden floors, which, for some reason, is 
found not to answer. 

The first step should be to cease at once giv- 
ing ail food that has the slightest tendency to 
increase flesh, and to give that which will go in 
the direction of bone formation. Hence, rice, 
Indian corn and milk should not on any account 
be given. It will help in case the fowl is far, if 
an aperient is given also, but not if it has al- 
ready been reduced in bulk by the complaint. 
Bone meal is one of the best things that can be 
given in the soft food. As I have before men- 
tioned, this useful ar-icle should always be fed 
to growing chickens, and i*s use would go far to 
prevent leg weakness. A tonic will do mach to 
remove this ; and for the puopose there is nothing 
better than Parrish’s chemical food. Instead, 
salts of iron and phosphate of lime may be givin. 
To increase the circulation, the legs should be 
rubbed with turpentine, and the directions fol- 
lowed given under the head of cramp. 

Cramp.—Tnbis is also a complaint that chicfly 
troubles youog chickens, and is seldom fuund to 
affect adult birds. It can at first be dis- 
tinguished by a somewhat awkward walsipg on 
the part of the chicken. Toes, instead of being 
spread out, as is usually the case, begin to draw 
tcgether, and uuless steps are at once taken to 
remedy the trouble, they become useless, and 
the bird cannot walk. The cause of cramp is 
damp and want of proper exercise, tbe remedy 
for which is obvious. To cure present cases, a 
tonic should be given with nutritious food, and 
the feet may be rubbed with turpentiue after 
they have been bathed with warm water. En- 
casing them with flannel soaked in turpentine is 
ulso a very good thing, bus is only needed in 
very severe cases. When the feet are bathed, 
the toes should be worked gently with the band 
im order to induce circulation of the blood. If 
the complaint is treated early, very often the 
mere removal to a wooden floor for a few days 
will put itall right, thongh this is generaliy 
when it is due to the chicks being reared on a 
clay or heavy soil. 

RueEvuMATIsM.—That which would be treated 
as cramp in young fowls, when found in adult 
birds becomes of a more serious nature. It is 
really rheumatism, and as in the human sub- 
jec’, is by no means easy of cure. This disease 
is not simply cramp, though that is a part of it, 
but bas combined with it poisoning of the biood. 
Coid and damp are the exciting causes, by the 
action of which the excreting power of the skin 
is checked, and some of the humors woich 
would, in the ordinary way, be eliminated from 
the system by the prucess of insens:ble perspira- 
tion are retained, and blood poisoning caused. 
Of it there are two kinds, the acute and the 
cbronic. The former is known by the swelling 
of the joints and evident paiu therein, accom- 
panied by much heat and fever. If the affected 
parts are touched, the bird will seem to suffer 
therefrom, and iis paiu iu walking is very evi 
dent. Iu chronic rheumatism there is much 
less swelling, heat and pain, bus the later is 
saore continuous, Tbe chronic is very much 
more difficult of cure. The bird 38 stiffer in its 
gait, and walks mere lke a d crepit olu man, 

Tue treatment of rheumatism must be both 
external and internal, the latter being specially 
needed to touch the affection of the blocd. For 
this sulpbur in some form i2, perhaps, the best; 
and the easiest kind to admupister is flowers of 
sulpbur mixed in the soft food. It must, how- 
ever, be preceded by a mild aperient, such as 
part of a sedi z powder. If the heat is great, a 
dose of homeopathic tiuciure of aconite should 
be administered every two hours until the fever 
has been reduced. If the fever is overcome, and 
yet the pains appear to be severe, the aconite 
may be replaced by belladonna. Externally the 
treatmept is just as importapt. At first the 
lumbs must be bathed in warm water, and, atter 
haviug been kept therein for some time, careful- 
ly cried, and then rubbed with srnica Jotion, or 
with iurpentine, before encasing them with fla.- 
nel. In very severe attucks, fomenting the 
limbs with a decoction made from poppy heads 
will be found very effective. During rheuma- 
tism the food should be rather stimulating ; and 
it isa good thing to give a littls meat in the 
fool. If a cure is attempted, pati-nce and 
perseverance will be needed, as it cannot be at 











a, 
all rapid; but following the directions here 
given, there is every probability of succeeding, 
There is a swollen condition of the feet that 
must not be confounded with rheumatism, This 
has been called gout; but itis due toa conges- 
tion of the blood vessels in the feet, generally 
the result of want of exercise. The cure is to 
be found in soaking the feet in warm water, 
keeping the bird off wet ground, and exercise, y 

BumBLE-Foot —Some varieties of fowls are 
very subject to an affection of the feet, to which 
the pame of bumble-foot has been given, 
Dorkings and Houdgans are those most generally 
affected, and it is noticeable that these are the 
only breeds having five toes. In Houdans the 
fifth toe ie unnatural, and those who advocate 
the abolition of 1t bave reascn on their side, 
The affecticn consists of a ewelling on the ball 
of the foot, which either is in the form of a 
corn or of an abscess, The causes are various, 
Sharp gravel, or a cement or etone flodr, wil} 
equally induce the trouble. In the former 
when the foot is cut with the gravel (glass or 
sharp stones will have the same effect), an abscegg 
generally results. In the latter itis usually a 
corn. With both there is a considerable amount 
of tfev-r from the inflammation set up. If the 
abscess is only a small one, and there is not 
much matter in it, the best thing will be to 
daily apply lunar caustic in the usual way. But 
if the swelling is large, with an evident gather. 
ing of pus, an incision will have to be made, 
Atter all the matter has been +queezed out, and 
it must all be got out to effect a cure, the place 
should be bathed with warm water once or 
twice a day, and two days after touched with 
the caustic. Sbould it gather again, the effect 
of a poultice may be tried. When there isa 
corn in the foot, then this must be cut out, 
which can be done quite easily. The hole left 
after the remova] has taken place should be 
touched also with the caustic. In treating 
birds sufftring from any form of bumble-foot, 
it is most important that they be on perfectly 
clean straw, so as to keep all dirt cut of the 
wound, or some more serious developm: nts may 
result. Bandaging is a very wise precau ion, 

Scary Lros,—Yellow-legged birds are very 
subj: ct to a form of elepbantiasis, to which the 
uame of scaly legs is commonly given. There 
are two furms of it, Ihe one is due to the pris- 
ence of a small insect on the legs; and this 
kird is very contagious. The other is due to 
the deficiency of the oily secretion, causing the 
skin to dry up and split into divisions like 
gcalez, Both are easy of cure. For the parasitic 
form the remedy is, after washing the legs and 
scrubbing them with a nail brush, to apply 
sulpher ointment. This, persevered in, will 
effect acure. For the other kiud an ointment 
made of equal paris of vaseline and zinc ount- 
ment and applied daily will be the best remeciy, 
—STEPHEN BEALE, in *‘ Country Gentleman.” 
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RASPING AND GREASING HORSES 
HOOFS., 


THE horse 1s one of the most superbly pertect 
of Nature’s works, viewed physically; and he 
occupies besides an exalted position among ani- 
mals a3 tu his intelligent and moral qualities. it 
is, therefore, most painful to see how, under the 
handling ct intelligent (?) man, he is maltreakd 
and even abused. He submits his neck to the 
yoke upcomplaining)y; be accepts the iron- 
plating of his feet; and he allows the galling 
check upon the movements of his head, and yet 
gives man bis best service, even to the death. 
The ignorant smith has his views as to what 
should be the shape of his feet. So he cuts and 
rasps, and forms them to suit himself. He has 
an idea that the hoof is made on purpose for 
him to rasp and shoe, and exerciss all the touls 
of his trade upon. So he makes a shoe and fits 
the hoof to it; be removes the natural polished 
exterior, which by its tcugh elasticity defends 
the tender parts from injury, is pearly mmper- 
vious to water, and permits a little evaporation 
of internal moisture, by which it is kept net- 
uiully pliable and vitalized to the very surface. 
He rounds and smootbs off the new surface; 
leav. 3 it m a condition to allow the mcisture of 
the hvof to pass off rapidly, and the boof toy 
and crack, and thus he recommends the sppli- 
cation of tar and grease and lamp-black, as if 
he were trying to render ap old boot pliable avd 
presentatle. The greasing may be well evough 
—better than Lotting—after the mischief 18 
done. But why do sensible horseowners 
allow the evil which their peremptory orde Ts, if 
not their mere remous:rances, would prevent:— 
Amer ican Agriculturist. 














AGRICULTURAL 


RHODODENDRONS. HARDY AZALEAS 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parscns &SonsCo.,, 


LIMITED. 


Flushing, N.Y. 


RED FLOWERING DOGWOOD 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


VIRGINIA 
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FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES. 


Mr, George B. Forrester, whose business office is : 
169 Front Street, New York, and whose Works are at 
119 to 125 Fourth Place, Brooklyn, is well known asa 
reliable manufacturer and dealer in first-class fertil- 
izers, adapted to the special wants of all farmers who 
desire to raise the largest crops possible, with the 
least possible amount of maaual labor. He uses pure 
materials only, and in such a variety of combinations 
asare specially adapted to each crop. The results 
attending the extensive use of his goods during the 
year 188 are given in a very handsome pamphlet, in 
which facts and figures, with some forty pages of tes- 
tumonials of the highest class are given. Mr. Forrest- 
er says: “* My goods are offered on their merit, never 
seeking to advance their sale by depreciating other 
manufacturers, but letting results, apparent and re- 
liable, be their own expounder, as demonstrated by 
the field test and laboratory analysis.” 


There are Points in regard te Forrester’s 
Complete Manures which he says are 
Worthy of Carefal Attention. 


lst. No weeds or weed seeds are placed on the 
ground by their use. 

2d, Farmers living near New York believe them to 
be cheaper than stable manure, and use them in its 
place. 

8d. Positive knowledge respecting the percentage 
of fertilizin« elements applied to land. 

4th. Nothing productive of foot or mouth diseases 
in cattle contained in tnese manures. 

6th. Their concentrated strength makes them easy 
of transportation, and, being finely ground, are 
ready for immediate use. 

éth. They are inoffensive in smell, being almost 
without odor. There is no meat, fish, tankage, or 
blood used in their preparation. 

qth. Forrester’s Chemical Manures require no ad- 
dition of stable manure. They are complete in them- 
selves, 

8th. I guarantee the analysis printed as the mini- 
mum percentages of my goods. 

9th. I make but one quality of goods, and prepare 
the highest grade only for each particular crop. 

From, perhaps, a hundred a single testimonial 
from the pamphlet spoken of has been selected. 


GLENBROOK, ConN., NOVEMBER 7th, 1825. 
Grd. B, FoRRESTER, Esq. 
Dear Str: 

Your Fertilizer isinvaluable to me. With its use 
I secured 140 bushels of Potatoes from about half an 
acre of land, andthe quality of the tubers is first- 
class. Yours truly, 

THEODORE M. Bani, 


There are thousands of readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who are now seeking for early use just the kind 
of fertilizer which Mr. Forrester produces, and has 
now on sale as above. Allsuch should write at once 
for the pamphlet above spoken of, which will be sent 
free tO any address. 





M. C. WILSON, Florist. 


GREENHOUSES, Astoria, L. I. N. Y. 


STORE 45 W. 14TH STREET, W. Y. CITY. 


Plant and Floral Decorations attended to, an 

+ in the most artistic manner, at moder 
My general and descriptive Catalogue of Roses, 
alms, Orchids, Choise. Greeuhouse and Bed. 
ing Plants mailed to all applicants. 









ACTIVE & PERMANENT FERTILIZERS. 


BAUGH’S S25 PHOSPHATE 


PURE RAW BONE MEAL, 
PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONES. 
Send for BaUGH’s PHOSPHATE GUIDE and PRICES 
or BAUGH’S_KRAW BONE MANURES, 


_ and HIGH GRADE 
Agricultural Chemicals. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


Manufacturers & Importers, 


Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 


Original Manufacturers 
or RAW BONE 


SUPER PHOSPHATE. 


TRADE MAR 







ESTABLI' D 18. 


COMPLETE MANURES 





FOR EACH CROP, 


containing in a concentrated form tbe 
necessary PLANT FOOD it requires. 


CHEAPER THAN STABLE MANURE. 


PRODUCES WONDERFUL CROPS. 


AA” Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
* Pelican” Bone Fertilizer. 
We mauufacture the above from Pure Bone. 
Azricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 


STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Our pamphlet, containing facts interesting to 


farmers, mailed on application. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 


(Established 1850.) 215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


Manufactured at 
Woods Holl, Mass. 


BY_THE 
Pacific G O-. 
ottioston. °°” 








Owing to an orixinal 
high quality which has 
n maintained during 
twenty-one years, the 
demand now calls for 
5,000 tons a year. 
this record we ask 
ou to try it, whether on 
wn, Farm, Garden or 
bard. 


Pamphlets containing 
and local’ Ly 
—~ forwarded free. : 


EMPIRE STATE GRAPE!) TREES. 


“The nearest approach to the perfect grape I 

have yet tound.”—Geo. W. Campbell. ALL KINDS OF NURSERY STOCK AT 
“ Very excel ent quality with a muscat flavor, BOTTOM RATES. 

entirely free from foxiness "—Special Fruit Com- Catalogues free. Address 


mittee, American Pomological Society. 
. we - . MONROE COUNTY NURSERIES 
» a mae “ol y > 7 is q . 
Send fur Descriptive Circular and Price List P. O. Drawer 291, Recueil 


PRATT BROS., Rochester. N. Y. Refer to Bank of Monroe, Rochester, N. Y 


~=HALF A Ml 


SEEDS: im 


. Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in Our Green-house Establishment at 
New York, are fitted up with every ap- Jersey City is the most extensive in 
pliance for the prompt and careful America, Annual Sales, 234 Million 
filling of orders. ‘AL lants. 

@ dur Catalogue for 1886, of 140 pages, containing colored Bates, descriptions and illustrations 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will be mailed on receipt of 
6 cts. (in stamps) to cover 


PETER HENDERSON & GO, * 8,31, cotanat st. 


R OCHESTER 


SPECIALTIES AND NOVELTIES. 





























IN GARDENS 3<+==-}! 


SUPPLIED WITH 










































OMMERCIAL N URSERIES. 











We call attention to a few articles of merit—many of them New and Rare, «ll of then 
desirable, and especially recommended to our customers. _ These and a great many others 
ure described in our Catalogues, The Ornamental Catalogue (including ROSES), 
contains a beautiful colored plate of the Clematis ** Lanuginosa Candida.” These Catalogues, 
both Fruit and Ornamental, also the Wholesale List, if desired, will be sent to any address 
on receipt of 6 cents in stamps. 


FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS. 


A most extensive assortment and stock of all tae best varieties, New and Old. In AP- 
PLES we mention “stump,” “Mann,” “ Beitigheimer,” ‘“ Wealthy,” etc.; in PEARS, 
“Kieffer.” “Fred’k Clapp,” “ Rutter,” “ Dr. Reeder,” Belle of Beaufort” and the beautiful little 
““Eargaret;? in CHERRIES, “Black Russian,” “ Olivet,” “Montmorency;” in 
PLUM™S, “Hudson River Purple,’ and others; in PEACHES, “Garfield.” “Lord 
Palmerston,” “ Wheatland” and ** Boser,®? a variety said to be free from yellows and to 
come true from seed; in @UINCES, “ Champion” and Rea’s Mammoth ; in GOOSE- 
BERRIES, the new “ Industry ; in GRAPES, the “ Niagara,” the new white ** Em- 
pire State’ anda great many others; and in SMALL FRUITS, all the best sorts. 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, ETC. 


Beech, Purple-Leaved, a well known but comparatively rare tree; Birch, “ Fas- 
tiyiata ” (Pyramidal), in form like the Lombardy Poplar; Birch, Cut-Leaved, with beautiful 
feathery foliage and drooping branches; Birch, Young's Weeping, an elegant new variety ; 
Catalpa, a splendid object when in full bloom; ornbeam, a beautiful ornamental 
Hedge Plant, can be trimmed into any form; Magnolias, the Chinese Hybrid sorts, 
bardy und very beautiful; Maples, many varieties, including the Purple-Leaved Sycamore 
and the new Sehwedleril, with splendid red foliage; Prunus Pissardii, (Purple-Leat 
Pium), an eicgant Novelty, perfectly hardy; Phellodendron (or Chinese Cork tree), 
hardy and Oriental in appearance; Elms, Purple-Leaved, and several other striking kinds ; 
Virgilia Lutea, rare and perfectly hardy, the handsomest of all the trees bearing 
shaped towers; myerengee Paniculata Grandifiora, the finest of the new hardy 
surubs; Syringa, Golden-Leaved, quite new and very striking; Spirea Aurea, a fine 
ycllow-leaved. shrub; Wisteria Alba, a charming companion to the Purple variety; 
Rhododendrons, fine imported plants in variety of colors. 

CLEMATI —The Clematis is becoming immensely popular. We mention a few varieties, 
they are all very elegant and so easy of cultivation. Coecinea, bright coral 
sucriet flowers; Jack mani, intense purple, wonderfully profuse; Lanuginosa Candida, 





























white (see cutin Catalogue); The Gem, delicate lavender, very_elegant; Standtshii, 
jrevple, blooms early in season very profusely : John Gould Veitch, flowers double, bright 
lavender blue; Helena, white; Henryl, tine large creamy white; Madam Granye, red- 
dish crimson, and « good many other splendid varieties. Everybody wants them when seen. 
ROSES.— A great collection, embracing hundreds of the best varieties. Goud, strony, 





solid plants -not weaklings. 
@ ZREE ROSES, trom Europe. 4 to 5 feet high, 


ddress W. §. LITTLE, ‘strcrc:, Rochester, N.Y. 












READY BY THE MIDDLE OF MARCH, 


Our New Catalogue of 


GLADIOLUS AND OTHER BULBS FOR SPRING PLANTING. 


Our GENERAL CATALOGUE of VEGETABLE and 








FLOWER SEEDS always ready for mailing to applicants. 


J M.THORBURN & Co.:J5 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 


ity. Warranted 
Low rates, to dealers, 
L tise REE! 

























Headquarters General Agent for t®?- Special Terms to Agents. 
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VO hy } Plates, 10c; without plates, Se. Price List of Trees and Plants Free. 


ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 
OV ineyard 


iabie, strictly firet-ciage in every ree 
Horticultural journalism, 50 ctsayear; Three months 








—— emer GLIDDEN & CURTIS, 
General Selling Agents, Boston, Da 


10 cts; Specimen copy free, 


e 
© J.T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey 






La 





es Fruit Culture 


3 Is a book ot 70 pages with HMluminated Cover 
SSS embellisned with nearly 200 Engravings of Or- 

chard and Small Fruits, Nuts, &e. Gives Honest 
Descriptions of over 400 Varieties of Fruits, including all varie- 
ties worthy of cultivation, both new and oid, instructions for 
Planting. Pruning, Cultivation and Management, Low Prices for 
Trees und Plants, and directions so clear that even @ novice 
can read: ly determine what and howto orde~. Price with Colored 


Monthly devoted exclusively to the Orchard, 
ursery and Garden,thoroughly edi-ed by prac- 
tical iruit growers,well illustrated, spicy, progressive, re- 
; without a rival in 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 
of Sheet, 26x36............-. de0ce cence esse ccccees 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 
Ritchie, the Eneraver........ eccecccers écceee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 

Gia, SORE. .. .cccccccinesonsrecspsinccenssiieccencs OOD 
The Same,in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver. .........0cs.ccccccccsseceee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.8. GRANT. Size, 16x2.... 1060 
EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENI SCHUYLER COLFAX 





Size, 16XW..... .reccceesseseee Oaeeverrereeseseseees 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. Sixe, (6x2¢....... - 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20..,....... ..... 100 


Allof the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and wil) be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 

By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth 


360 pages, Price.......... Creccccsececcccoeocsccce 75 
The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
BnGhh,... GRIER. » dgdoreccncovetpitecedesdidintes bu 


Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be adaressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


a 061 Beceéwen, New Vor 
Che Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


























32 Numbers (postage free).,.............0000.-3 OO 
89 - (9 mos.) (postage free... - 225 
26 24 (6 mos,) ia - 150 
17 = (4 mos.) ” fle 100 
13 (3 mos.), - -@ - 16 
4 mi (1 month), _— 30 
2 ™ (2 weeks), oe 20 
1 Numper (1 week), eS Pwcveoiensias 10 
One subscription two years...............cceeecee 6 00 
Two subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
MAIBRRRED. ... -nconcuibemaebnanscsccconscorcceséencees ou 
Three subscriptions, one year each, in one re- 
WRAGRMODs . ..00sb dp kdisncsnoceec seccsersee » 7 OO 
One subscription three years........ eespes' « soso 3 OO 
Four subscriptions, one year each,in one re- 
8 560 
One subscription four years... ........ sovcseee.. 8 OO 
Five subscriptione, one year each, in one re- 
WARABCD, ccvncdoddedocdcssccebese erecccsecess+.0+e- 10 OO 
One subscription five years,.............00... vee 10 00 


Apy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 

Postase to any Foreign Country in the Universe! 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM 8UB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one sc inclined may read a few con 
secutive numbers of Tug INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offers month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamys. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped al the enaay the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

&@™ Make all remittances payable to the order of Tue 
INDEPENDENT. 

G2" Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, tf 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReaistERED LeTrTer. The pres. 
ent 8 © i 
pane meg nm et promo a ig (fy ht 
obliged to rewister ietters whenever requested 


i to do su 
Remittances by Pcstal Note 
ma, € ry stal Notes at the risk of the 


rae peper. and to renew two or three 
ur 


THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. } 
pte a a ep eeneents for mon 


ey 
ons are indicated b: 
the change in the date of expiratio s 
low_ ticket attached to the vepen, witeh ‘chewed ze. 


reser SAMPSON LOW 8 OC 
essre. SAMPSO} & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in Lond recei 

i - A A on to ve subscriptious 


& Address 
P.O. Bex 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New Vork City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1886. 


THE INDEPEN DENT's special Clubb’ng List will be 
tent free to any person asking for it, Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for ove or mere papers or magazines 
in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, can gave 4a 
very handsome percentage of money by ordering 
from our Club-Liet. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column,) 
Last Paged Business Notice 
4 times (one monthi:cter | ¢ tomes (ons scpthss: ane 
~ {tpreemontheyea 15 | (three z 


26 x 600, 
& “ (twelve “ 0c. 53“ (twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





ooops -FIFIY a 
Es nope’ a oy 
Over that, Twenty-five Rete ~ me 
ts advertising mey be mace in advance 





THF INDEPENDENT, 
(Broadway, New York 








82 (824) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 11, 1886. 
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Free of charge. A full-size cake of Sveey | Soap will be 


sent to any one — 10 ay at ot their grocer, if 
as two-cen’ sta: OOEnd to Procter 
& Gamble, & Gamble, Cinciuasth. i. Pleage mention this paper. 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Geld Medal of International 
iorentone Exhibition, FX wget Gold 


ag Le ke 
ie usefal Planow ands 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 








Send For Price Li,t and Catalogue 
oF 

Gentlemen’s Elegant Light Driving 
Wagons, Carriages, Brewster and Tim- 
kins’ Spring Buggies, made from the 
best material which money and skilled 
labor can produce, Address, 
WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 


Wateries. N. V. 





LNA 
ePNnn) 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 








4 - = ~ J 

e 88 83 fF 

2 7 pe. i 

 . ve 76 

a | 197 «1646 60.43 

64.87 62.16 23.74 
B67 62.62 (11,08 
20.13 47.16 8.20 
56.15 @.50 19.24 





do, 9. 

MuRpock’s Liquip Foop contains 14.10 per cent. of 
albumen; all other toods do not contain avy. Com- 
men, ood does not contain over one per cent. that is 
available. 

It a lese organic matter than common food, 
an mon yy coe the otner prepara- 
tions sfeum 22.62 to 60.50 pe 

It contains '.42 of ‘Ash, « which’ is indigestible mat- 
ter. The others contain from 8,9) to 28.74 per cent. 

in alcoholic extracts }.97. The other prepara- 

8 ell TONICS, as they contain from Ww. 13 to 


1 nt. 
Tess fn facts show why Muxpocx’s Liqu1p Foop ex- 


cels al] other foods ard prepsrations in making new 
blood, and cleansing the eystem of disease 


Mardock’s Liquid Food Co,, Bosten, 
VICTOR 


BYCYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


HIGHEST GRADE KNOWN. 
Reece Tisratsez = en 


OVRRMAN WHEEL CO., Boston. 













A Ades of 190 pages. The 
A book for an advertiser 
we to‘conrult, be he experi- 
erwixe. It con- 
RTISIN fine lists at B newspapers 
and sats ametes 
e adver- 


tiser who wants to spend = roo fibds in i 
information he requires, while for him who will 


& .. NEWSPAPER wre Mls ING 
BUREALO, lo Spruce St. (Printing House (attains 


LF PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE ys 


Ransia Cement Co, Gloucester Mass, FREE CR 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
— 


Branch Ware 
87 John Ne New Ye seem, and 
197 Lake Chicago 


MAN hee. aed OF 











ousands of first class 

Mechani Cg 

a bac © their 5g werk. Soe 
isos eno BE 











PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Send for . Somale Oa: Gass of their beautiful col: 
There is ufactured equal to ie It 2s 
emgoosh. . Rlomy,d , durable, « and economical. 
are imi now on the market 


an’ nat the above TRADE- each package aot 
Wastqasen Washington St.. 


trl Sa tet eibadl Pees 
Shaw, Applin & Co 


Manufacturers of 





27 Sudbury Street, 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining) 








Circular to 
FOLDING CHAIR CO.. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 





RTA & RIMTING RESSE . 
oF y ABLE, gees S: 
printing ad fore * book of ages of met 
cular sent free. ta, &c 


cards, seents 
4O8EPH WATSON. 19" array Sirnet. New ¥orr 


YOU CAN DYEAny cotor 


y never 

he ph make Cy * photo's 

= — for colored at and Dve book. ; 16 
postp 








Thirty-Fifth Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 
Life ae C0,, 


OF ware: en, CONN. 


ie: 
~ 
iss 
is £. 


JANU 


= 


GRY Ist Ist, 1886, 


ASSETS. 
Loans on First apes of Real 

ON, <<<. 50 “dan venehwene's 7% $5,964,466 33 

— Notes on “Policies in 
Ser et ro Tey pret 1,267,989 89 
Bal  Betate owned by the Com- 

PODYV. oc ccccccccccccccceccccess 1,255,895 59 
United States Bunds............ 212,631 25 
City and Municipal and Rail- 

TOA Bouds......csccccccce ‘ne 747,461 25 
NE ice ccccicceccvesese: 00 153.638 00 
Cash on handand in Bank...... 562.588 85 





$10,164,971 21 





ADD: 
Market Value of 
Stocks and Bonds 
Over cost........ $83,519 00 
Interest accrued and 
Scan gabe -ee. 143,801 35 
Premiumsin course 
of cullection..... 13,393 27 
Deferred Semi-An- 
nual anJj Quarter- 
ly Premiums... 37,306 27 
—_—_——— $278,019 89 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1st, 1886.. $10,442,991 10 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies 
in force at four 
per cent, interest 


(Conn. and Masa. 

standard) +++ 9,052,525 00 
Claims by death 

outstanding..... 154,048 00 
Premiums paid in 

advance......... 3,230 02 
Loading on out- 

standipg and de- 

ferred Premiums. 12,674 88 


Contingent reserve é 4 
ongouey acconn:. 65.383 86 
8 150.000 


pecial Reserve..... 
$9,437,856 26 
Suneioes aT 4 Per CeENT....... $1,005,134 84 
Sunpitus at 43¢ Per CENT. 
(H. Vs Miambae .. occ. cccccese $1,478,155 84 


AARON C. GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Pres. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


A A ONONDAGA F. F. 


Dairy and Table SALT. 
mene Fy it, Str t, Best and Che it Salt 
. Wan a ed as a aS rT, 4- oats it ia the 


at Buffalo in 1867, securing 3 of the 30 tubs of 
L butter declared best the judges. sign y 
ttgmpnes t in 1 iets, in "ihe tn tests made by the Butter 


7 and Ch t 
the ‘iwaukes Grand Union D Fair in 1683 
Le 5 kes 





WINNING SaLt ona it is American. Americans 


Manufactured ote te AMERICAN D 
SAI LT Cun | A A-X, ao ag 


J W. BARKER, Sec’y, Syracuse, N. ¥ 















We guarantee : 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW : 
made, of good material, and, . 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow® 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 





THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


> 


18 DESTINED TO TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHILLED AND CAST-IRON PLOWS. 


w’HE CARBON METAL. in being composed largely of Cast Stool, je pouch 


more durable than ordinary Chi 


Manufactured by 


ed Iron Plows 


THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL, CO., Hlion, NY. ° 


New York Office, 118 Chambers Street. 










now solved. 
All the seme 





rfect, unchangeable black,— 


PRIESTLEY’S NEW SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


Clairette, Imperial Faile, Royal Serge, Princetta, Convent, SY. 
Feather and Pansy Cloths. Those who bave worn mourning know what a vt / cult 
probl m was presented at the approach of summer. Black materials were beavy, and often 
mourning was laid aside because its weight and heat were unendurable. This problem is 
B. Priestley « Co. offer eight fabrics, some soarcely warmer than silk muslin, 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


Phosphate pow 


LeBOSQUET 











APPARATUS 
Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
PEERLESS 


Shaking and D ing OO 
Fireplace Geetes, e He atin ng 
c Ordivary Grates, 
Great Saving rin Fuei Guaranteed 
Pertectly Clean and tree 
from Dust. 












In use ip United Stotes, 7 
and Patent Office Bu:l 

3 a i) ei San dings." Gor- 

erbend for sandong Nate oe 

ogue, 8 re 

you saw this advertisement. * 


BissELL & CO., 
Pittsburah, Pa. 


TRAVEL. 


State Line Steamers, 


NEW —_ GLASGOW se BELFAST. 


HROUGH TICKETS 
LIVERPOOL, LON = AND DUBLIN 


rates. 
A. 1 staunch Cl ae Rte ae cssmers. ae pas- 
senger accom n tions at reduced prices. 
FREES QE 0000 dn nese gen coqncagbaneganes cocnced $35 to B40. 


pocceding to locaiton. 

Excuzston good for o; ey Dc cemiinesanaee 65 and $75. 
0 live stock carried ese Ey 17 m- 
on of giene and csher i: formation apply to 

AUSTIN ALD ECO.» Seneral geats, 
No, vt ay w Yo 

Parcels Packaves, Freight s "ld Ve Vaiuables ‘Mevontes 

to all parts of UFOpe, at lowest rates, by BALDWINS 

EUROPEAN. } 














rat tw 


HOTELS, WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 
Southern Winter nmnesa 











es 0 
ite attractiveness and is reached by the magnifice.t 
iron steamers OR'NOCO of TRI 

ork, ot kit isianas knows 
98 the West Indes. including 8 TS, MA id 
QUE, BA Ss 


sage,applyto - 
A, EMILIUS OUTERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents, 
51 Broadway, New York. 
ARTHUR AHERN. Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y- 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 


Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 
of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 




















T. E. ROESSLE, Proorietor 





— 
THE Laperanpaert Parss Q] AxD BB Rose Srauer 
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Intro 





